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THE POLEMIC AGAINST IDOLATRY IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


O religion claiming possession of a divine revelation can 

afford to be tolerant. When the law of Moses embodied 
in the Deuteronomic Code was brought to Josiah king of 
Judah in 621 38.c., an inspired charter was granted to a 
nation for the first time, so far as we know. Then and there 
Judaism was born, and the former tolerance of foreign cults 
gave way to unyielding condemnation. Here was the oracle 
of God through Moses; there the sins, errors and blindness of 
heathenism. 

Idolatry necessarily became a paramount issue. The use of 
images had never been condemned as the most repulsive apos- 
tasy. After the promulgation of Deuteronomy imageless worship 
became gradually, in the eyes of the masses, the distinguishing 
trait of Judaism. This date naturally divides the history of 
idolatry in Old Testament times into three periods: before 621; 
from 621 to 520; after 520. 


1. Idolatry before the Deuteronomic Reform. 


In the extant Hebrew literature prior to 621 3.c. poems 
and laws (for the latter, see below note 35) contain no 
reference to idolatry; the other writings may be roughly 
divided into narrative and prophetic. 

The J Document in its present form betrays no knowledge 
of sacred images; nor does it mention artificial cultic objects 
of any kind. The nearest approach to such things are a heap 

16 
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of stones' and the menhirs of Gilgal?: these together with 
crude altars constituted the ritual paraphernalia of prehistoric 
times. 

The idols of our E Document are small private images, 
perhaps a sort of lares et penates, the D’DW.* Stone pillars 
of rugged appearance are the only symbols of the divine 
presence whose use in the worship is recorded by E This 
document does not censure these practices’ and betrays no 
knowledge of idols set up and worshipped in public. I am 
well aware of the fact that the stories of the golden calf* and 
of the brazen serpent’ are commonly assigned to this source. 
Both these narratives relate the origin of an idolatrous wor- 
ship of a later day: the one condemns the installation of 
Jeroboam’s golden bulls at Dan and Bethel; the other excuses 
the superstitious homage paid to Nehushtan until the reign 
of Hezekiah.* Both have an ax to grind: the exaltation of 
the Jerusalem temple and the repudiation of the royal sanc- 
tuaries of the Northern Kingdom. Is not this the burden of 
Deuteronomy? That an Israelite of the time of Jeroboam IT 
(E) should have gone out of his way in order to discredit his 


own national shrines (after relating at great length the glorious 
origin of one of them)® in order to extol the temple of an 
insignificant rival kingdom, is difficult to believe without the 
strongest kind of evidence. Anyhow, the story of Aaron’s 


1 Gen. 3151, where M386 is interpolated. 

2 Josh. 420. According to Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites, 
p. 211, note 2) these stones were identical with the o>» of Jud, 319, 26. 
Vernes (Revue Archéologique, vii, 283) sees in the Gilgal stones a “solar 
or zodiacal circle.” 

3 Gen. 3119, 34f, 

4 Gen. 2818; 3113, 45; 3320 (read Ma¥b instead of nae: see Wellhausen, 
Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 50. Cf. below, note 51); 3514, 20; 
Josh. 24 26 b-27, 

5 Gen. 359, 4, with its condemnation of “strange gods” and “earrings,” 
has clearly been worked over by a later hand. 

¢ Ex. 32, 

7 Num. 218, 

8 2 Ki, 184. 


9 Gen, 28 10ff. (cf, Ed. Meyer, Die sraeliten, p. 271 f.). 
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golden calf in its present form must be assigned, on internal 
grounds, to a redactor; E probably contained the story of a 
political upheaval rather than of a religious apostasy. The 
injection of religion into almost any historical incident is typical 
of late historical writers (cf. below, note 18). Another story, 
written in like vein to vilify the sanctuary of ain has been 
shown to be a post-exilic concoction.” 

The early historical books were equally laconic on the subject 
of idolatry, and no less innocent of iconoclastic zeal. Domestic 
images are mentioned as a matter of course; the gods of the 
uncircumcized evoke no reproach.” There is no trace of animus 
against pillars and posts.'> Sporadically some kings destroyed 
a particular idol, but there is no indication of a widespread 
crusade against image worship before the reign of Josiah. 
The motives of Asa were no doubt political rather than religious: 
the desecration of the private chapel of the queen dowager 
and the destruction of the mysterious N¥9DO™ set up in it, 
were simple means to curb her power. To the bewilderment 
of the pious redactor of the Book of Kings “the high places 
were not removed” by Asa.’* Possibly Isaiah advised Hezekiah 
to destroy Nehushtan. 


In two other instances the mainspring of religious reform 
was a political motive. The profanation of the Baal temple 


10 Jud. 172-4; see Arnold, Ephod and Ark, p. 105. 

11 Jud. 175; 1814, 17f., 20; 1 Sam. 1913, 16. 1 Sam. 1523 is post-exilic 
(see Arnold, Ephod and Ark, p. 180f.). 

12 1 Sam. 52-5; 2 Sam. 1230. In 1 Sam. 319 (and possibly in 2 Sam. 521, 
ef. LXX and 1 Chr. 1412) it seems that ondx of the text was changed 
into D‘23y by a late scribe (cf. Smith, Samuel ICC, p. 253; Moore Encycl. 
Bibl. 2150); another possibility would be that a reader added on the 
margin D339 NX (LXX: ros edwros) which, under the influence of v. 10 
was changed to the present Massoretic reading. 

13 1 Ki. 715-21. In 2 Ki. 1210 is a Jewish surrogate for 
(thus some Mss of LXX and hexaplaric Syriac; cf. below, note 51). 

141 Ki. 1513; 2 Ki. 184. 

18 1 Ki, 1513; 2 Chron. 1516. Moore (Encycl. Bibl. 2130) considers it 
a surrogate for a more concrete designation of a sacred object. 

161 Ki. 1514. 

16* 
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in Samaria by Jehu,!’ and its counterpart in Jerusalem,!* were 
intended as blows directed against the ruling party. Only 
incidentally did the religious syncretism of Ahab’s family 
become an issue in the campaign. Hebrew history knows no 
wholesale destruction of idols before the reign of Josiah, it 
records no public worship of images other than Jeroboam’s 
bulls and Nebushtan. 

The extant prophetical writings prior to 621 8. c. confirm 
the data of the historical records. In the Northern Kingdom, 
Amos and Hosea upbraided Israel for degrading practices in 
connection with the cult, for superstitious trust in the opus 
operatum, for social villany and political chaos, but they were 
too keen observers of human behavior to fancy that imageless 
worship would work like a charm or even improve conditions 
at all. There is no reason for assuming that they inveighed 
against the golden bulls of Dan and Bethel.” 

It is most tantalizing to note that idols card’), in the 
genuine oracles of Isaiah, are mentioned only in two frag- 
mentary texts: “And their land is full of idols...” ,And 
the idols ...”** All that can be said is that the prophet 


11 2 Ki, 10 26-27, In v.26 mas may be an error for mw, Jehu was 
not an iconoclast (2 Ki. 1029-31). 

18 2 Ki. 111s. Stade (ZA W v. 286-8) has shown that two accounts 
have been woven together in ch. 11: the older one knew of a rebellion 
of the pretorian guard against Athaliah; the destruction of the temple 
of Baal belongs to the later strand. : 

19 The polemic against idolatry was injected later into the writings 
of these prophets. The following verses must be considered spurious: 
Am. 24; 55; 526. Hos.210c (“and the gold they make into the baal”); 
34f.; 417; 84b; 85,6; 910b; 105f.,8; 112; 131, 2; 144, 9. 

20 Is.28a, The rest of the verse was composed ad hoe to fill out 
the lacuna. 

21 Ts,2isa, The rest of the verse is the gloss of a scribe who found 
a lacuna: Adm 54> (“the whole is gone”). Thus Assyrian scribes wrote 
hipi (broken) when the fragmentary condition of the tablet to be copied 
made it unintelligible. Peters (JBL xii, 47) noted a similar instance in 
the LXX of Ez. 423: dSiayeypauuevar (to be erased) is a scribal gloss 
stating that the verse should be considered an interpolation. Curious 


annotations of similar nature were discovered by Bewer (JBL xxx, 61ff.) 
in Hosea, 
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threatened the adherents of foreign cults with shame and ruin; 
the ultimate fate of the idols themselves was of no greater - 
concern to him than to the victims of the final catastrophe.” 

Micah, to the best of our knowledge, had nothing to say 
about idolatry.” 


2. The Deuteronomic Reform and the Exile. 


The Deuteronomic Code (D) was composed by a group of 
Zadokite priests at Jerusalem. They had appropriated the 
theology and social gospel of the reforming prophets. They 
differed, however, from Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and their school, 
not in doctrines and ideals, but in method. The nation was 
to be saved not primarily through a change of heart, but 
through a reform of the cult. The authors of the D Code 
believed that the worship of Yahweh could not be purified 
unless it be first centralized in one place, Solomon’s temple. 
All other shrines must be condemned as idolatrous. The new 
law doomed to destruction: 

a) All the Canaanite shrines “upon the hills and under 
every green tree,” together with their altars, pillars of stone, 
wooden posts and graven images. 

b) Pillars and posts used in the worship of Yahweh.” 

c) The worship of foreign gods, particularly astral deities.” 

Although these enactments were unheard of before, they 
did not remain a dead letter, as did most of the exhortations 
of the prophets. Josiah immediately proceeded to enforce the 
new law: 

a) The temple was cleansed of heathenish objects: the 
wooden post,” the chariot of Shamash,* the roof altars for 


22 Cf. Duhm, Jesaia, p. 14. 

23 Mic. 17 is a gloss originally written on both sides of the column 
and wrongly copied into text, just as Jud. 17 21 (see Arnold, Ephod and 
Ark, p. 105). The original order of the clauses was: acbd. Mic. 512f. 
is a late post-exilic text. 

2% Deut. 122-3. 

23 Deut. 1621 f. 

26 Deut. 17 9-5. 

21 2 Ki. 236. 

28 2 Ki, 2311. 
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astral cults? were removed and destroyed. The house of the 
hierodules was demolished.” 

b) The shrines just outside of Jerusalem and those of the 
whole kingdom, from Geba to Beersheba, were defiled.** 

Jeremiah witnessed the Deuteronomic Reform without much 
enthusiasm. Thisemphasis on externals was not tohisliking. Trueto 
the prophetic tradition, Jeremiah had little to say about idolatry. 

Zephaniah condemns heathen practices that are not primarily 
idolatrous.** 

The real polemic against idolatry begins with Ezekiel and 
the Deuteronomistic redactors. This iconoclastic propaganda 
was naturally the concern of priests rather than of prophets, 
In his holy rage, Ezekiel coined and used freely the word 
nds to express his utter contempt for every sort of image.** 

The literary activity of the Deuteronomistic School was 
chiefly editorial. The old codes and the ancient narratives 
were published anew, with corrections, additions and explan- 
ations to bring them up to date. The condemnation of idolatry 
was naturally missed in the older literature and abundantly 
supplemented in these new editions. 


29 2 Ki. 2319. 

30 2 Ki. 237. 

31 2 Ki. 238. 

32 Jer. 227, 98a, according to Arnold (Ephod and Ark, p. 762) is part 
of a genuine oracle addressed to North Israel. The references to the 
worship of the “Queen of Heaven” in Jer.7 and 44 contain a genuine 
kernel, but do not mention any idol. Jer. 13 25,27 may be authentic; if 
idolatry is condemned there, it is done in the vaguest of terms. The 
following verses, frankly censuring image worship, are spurious: Jer. 116; 
25-11 (?); 228c; 324; 41; 57(?); 101-16; 1113, 17; 1492; 1618, 19-20; 
172; 1815; 256, 7; 32 s4 (502, 38; Sl i7f., 47, 52). 

33 Anyhow, although Cornill (Hinleitung in das A. T., 7th edition, 
p. 207; cf. Duhm, ZA W xxi, 93) dates the oracles of this prophet about 
630, it is not unlikely that Zeph. laf. sf. should be assigned to the 
time of the Deuteronomic Reform. ; 

34 The following passages illustrate Ezekiel’s attitude toward idolatry: 
Ez.511; 6; 720 (see below, note 52); 83, sf. (810 is a gloss from Deut. 417f.); 
819,17; 1118, 21; 143,7 (v.4 is a corrupt doublet of v.7); 1411; 1615 ff.; 
186, 12, 15; 207, 8, 16ff.; 223,4; 2314; 2611; 3013; 332a5f.; 3618, 25; 3793 
(see below, note 52); 437, 9; 4410, 19, 


| 
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All the Pentateuchal laws prohibiting the manufacture and 
worship of idols are later than 621 B. c.*° 

Successive accretions have swollen the original D Code to 
the present Book of Deuteronomy.** Iconic objects were scarcely 
mentioned at all in the original D Code and in the story of 
Josiah’s reforms, but they grow in prominence in the later polemic, 
until even the ancient pillars and posts are thought to be real 
images. The Jews came in contact with genuine idolatry during 
the exile; idols were uncommon in the shrines of ancient Canaan. 

The Deuteronomistic Editor of the Book of Judges has 
written down his philosophy of history: violations of the D 
Code are the causes of military reverses and national downfall.” 
This theory he applies to the stories of the judges, just as the 
editor of the Book of Kings passes judgement upon practically 
every monarch on the basis of the same standard.** In the 
case of the kings of Israel the verdict is always “Guilty!”* 
The story of Jeroboam’s bulls as we have it‘ was written by 
the Editor (R‘); the “sin of Jeroboam” fairly obsessed him.‘ 
He supplemented the account of Josiah’s reforms with new 
details: the desecration of Bethel,’* the profanation of Tophet,** 
and the abolition of other forms of heathenism.“ 


35 Ex. 204 (= Deut. 58); 2093; 2324; 3413, 17 are all Deuteronomistic. 
Holiness Code: Lev. 194; 261,30. Ps: Num. 3352. For D (oldest pro- 
hibition of idolatry) see notes 24—26. 

36 The following texts deal with idolatry: Ds: Deut. 415ff.; 2916f.; 
3116, 29. De: 75, 25f.; 912,16, 21a (on v. 21a cf, note 52); 1313-19. Post- 
exilic: 2715; 3217, 21 (on v.17 cf. note 56). 

37 Jud. 211-19; cf. 37,12; 41; 61; 833; 106; 131. 

38 See the convenient table in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, ii, 858f. 

39 Shallum, who ruled only one month (2 Ki. 1513), is the only king 
of Israel whose record is not explicitly censured. 

40 1 Ki. 12 98-30. 

41 With the exception of Elah (1 Ki. 168, 13), Shallum (cf. note 39), 
and Hoshea (2 Ki.171f.), the editor explicitly states that every king 
followed the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. R4’s attitude toward 
idolatry is illustrated by the following passages: 1 Ki. 115, 7f., 33; 1339; 
149, 15f., 22,24; 1512; 1613, 26, 38; 1918; 2 Ki. 1329, 6; 163; 1716; 2lef, 7 
(on v.7 see note 56); 2111, 21. 

42 2 Ki. 23 15-20. 

43 2 Ki. 2310. The old source may have related the same incident. 
442 Ki. 23 24. 
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3. The post-exilic polemic against idolatry. 

Two circumstances contributed to modify the statements on 
idolatry after 520 8. c. As time progressed, all the information 
concerning the worship in the ancient shrines of Canaan had 
to be obtained from the literary sources as we have them; 
we therefore know more about the religion of the time of 
David than the Chronicler did. The Jews came to consider 
themselves the one chosen people and all other nations were 
deemed accursed. Far worse than the heathen, the Samaritans, 
“the scum of men, the hate and scourge of God,” were the 
object of unspeakable detestation: verbal abuse was the only 
coin by which the Jews could pay back the military attacks 
of their stronger rivals. This explains why cloudy and confused 
notions prevailed on the matter of ancient sacred objects, and 
why anything foreign evoked, in the circle of the pious, utter 
contempt and vehement rage. 

The attitude of the Chronicler on the subject of idolatry 
is revealed by his use of the books of Samuel and Kings. 
Already in his day, the very names of certain idols and gods 
were deemed to be defiling to the lips.“° The chronicler had 


few scruples about changing his sources: he freely inserted new 
stories,’ omitted what he disliked,” exaggerated the wickedness 


45 The asherah of 2 Ki. 217 becomes “the idol” in 2 Chr. 337. The 
term Mw meant in classical Hebrew “wooden post”; in post-exilic times 
the term was confused with ninwy and became the name of a goddess, 
Conversely, is confused with in the LXX of 1 Sam. “3; 
1210 (ra adon; cf. 74: ra adon Acrapw6), Although a name Abd-Ashratum 
occurs in the Amarna correspondence, there is no reliable evidence showing 
that the ancient Hebrews knew a goddess by this name (see Moore, 
Judges, ICC, p. 86f.; and cf. his article Asherah in Encycl. Bibl.; Meyer, 
Die Israeliten, p. 294f.; P. Torge, Aschera wnd Astarte, Leipsic, 1902). 
The Chronicler seems to have regarded nyinwy (1 Sam. 3110) as a proper 
name and substituted ome (1 Chr. 1010). He avoids the word mayb (cf. 
note 51); he changes nay (2 Ki, 2314) to o'nn (2 Chr. 344; cf. 144; 347). 
This last word is not found before Ezekiel and in late texts it takes the 
place of masn (cf. also Is. 178; 279), which in Chronicles is only used 
twice (2, 142; 311) in a Deuteronomistic formula (Deut. 7 5). 

46 2 Chr. 2418; 2514; 33 15. 

41 The destruction of Nehushtan (2 Ki. 184) being rather unflattering 
to Moses was deemed worthy of oblivion. 
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of idolatrous kings,“* and enhanced the holy zeal of pious 
rulers. 


These tendencies are typical of the time. Words of vituperation 
were read in the Synagogues instead of the names of Baal, Astarte, 
Melek, and other heathen gods.*! Marginal abuse addressed 
to heathen images found its way into the text.*? Idols were vilified 
to such an extent that presently Jewish exegesis interpreted 
every word meaning idol in the Old Testament as an invective: 


48 The assertion that Ahaz “made also molten images for the Baalim“ 
(2 Chr. 282) is purely gratuitous, and malicious at that. Baal and 
Asherah of 2 Ki. 213 become plurals in 2 Chr. 333. 

49 David did not merely remove the Philistine idols (2 Sam. 521), but 
burned them (1 Chr. 1412). Asa removed the high places (2 Chr. 142), 
in spite of the statement to the contrary in 1 Ki. 1514 (misinterpreted 
in 2 Chr. 1517), and made a covenant with the Lord (2 Chr. 158-15). 
Likewise, Jehoshaphat is made a reformer (2 Chr. 176: a gloss? cf. 11) 
in spite of 1 Ki. 2244 and 2 Chr. 2033. Josiah shows his piety when 
sixteen years old (2 Chr. 343a), purged the land from idolatry six years 
before the discovery of the law (v.3b); his reforms extended to North 
Israel (v. 6), but the temple (if m’37 in v.s be not a gloss) receives only 
a passing allusion: had it not been purified by Manasseh (33 15f.)? 

50 These names were read bosheth (shame): in the case of Astarte 
and Melek, this reading affected only the Massoretic vocalization Ashtoreth, 
Molech). Baal, in such proper names as Eshbaal, Meribbaal, Jerubbaal, 
is written bosheth in the Book of Samuel (except 1 1211). Similar sur- 
rogates of Baal are not uncommon in the Greek and Syriac versions 
(see Dillman, Monatsber. der Berl. Akad., 1881, pp. 601-620). Perhaps 
Tophet is a “bosheth” vocalization. In very late texts bosheth was used 
instead of baal (Jer. 324; 1113; Hos. 910). In Hos. 716 5p xd is a sur- 
rogate for 

51 In Am. 526 Kéwdn (Assyrian Kaiwdnu) and Sakkit were read 
shiggés and are now vocalized thereby; this pronunciation seems to be 
subsequent to the LXX, for the latter (cf. Acts 743) has Papay (an error 
for Kagay possibly going back to the Hebrew manuscript used in the 
translation) and instead of Even a word like 
was wilfully changed (cf. above, notes 4, 13, 17, 45): mamm (Gen. 33 20), 
330 (Jud. 96), mBso (Gen. 3149) are surrogates for it (cf. Moore, Judges, 
p. 244). iw is used for idol (Is. 4129; 663) and for e (in Bethel) 
(Josh. 72; 812; 1 Sam. 135; 1498; Hos. 415; 58; 105; cf. Am.55). In 
1 Kills, 7 (cf. 2 Ki. 2313) ype is a surrogate for 
(Am. 814) is probably a surrogate for “the god of Bethel” or the like. 

52 omsipy (Ez. 720); ppw (Ez.810; this verse in the prototype of the 
LXX contained two additional interpolated invectives: 
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: this is one of the ten derogatory names by which 
idols are called: OY°N because idols are pierced cavsbm); 
SOD because they are carved; MOM because they are 
melted; because they stand; because they are 
made limb by limb O'S W because 
they decay because they are abominable 
D'sipw because they are detestable; because 
they stand in the sun QTY); because they 
receive beatitude from others 

Thus etymology was enlisted in the holy war against 
heathenism! 


The insertion of stories about idolatry and of descriptions 
of heathen practices®®> was by no means a monopoly of the 
Chronicler. These horrors strangely fascinated the pious 
readers of the sacred books. The temptation to elucidate,®* 


omnayn> (Ezr. 91, cf. M. Lambert, REJ xlix, 297). “With their abomin- 
ations and with all their transgressions” (Ez. 3793) is a gloss still lacking 
in the LXX. In Hos. 108, either navn px is a gloss (Wellhausen) or 
“the sin of Israel” is interpolated (in which case aven stands for Beth- 
aven, cf. note 50). psnken-ns (Deut. 921) is interpolated (place daym-ne 
at the beginning, cf. Ex. 32 20). 

53 Siphra, ad Lev. 194 (Ugolini, Thesaurus, xiv, 1338). 

54 Jud. 172-4 (cf. note 10); 1817b, sof. (Arnold, Ephod and Ark, p.105); 
1 Sam. 4s (Arnold, op. cit. p. 35); Jer. 780 (based on 2 Ki. 217); Hos. 910b 
(where the glossator misunderstood Num. 25s by making of Baal-Peor 
the name of a place); 131 (written long after 722); Neh. 918 (quotes Ex. 32). 

55 Hos. 210¢ (cf. note 19); Is. 449-20; Jer. 101-16, 

86 The following are explanatory marginal notes: “Wood and stone” 
(Deut. 28 64); mbx xb (Deut. 8217); “The two calves” (2 Ki. 1716); “The 
golden calves at Bethel and Dan” (1029); Sop 217; 2 Chr. 337); “They 
are no gods” (Jer. 211); “The altars are for bosheth” (1113; cf. 2esb and 
LXX. See note 50); “Every form of creeping thing and beasts” (Ez. 810 
quoting Deut. 417f.); Ez. 144-6 (cf. note 34), In Am.526 (cf. note 61) 
the proof that the words n>75¥ 22> were originally a marginal gloss is 
furnished by the LXX, whose Hebrew prototype had the words in a 
different place. 2 Ki, 2313 is based on 1 Ki. 117, Is. 1010-12 is an insipid 
elucidation of v.9. Nah.114b misunderstands “he is utterly cut off” (21), 
although it was jotted down on the margin to explain it; it therefore 
refers to Judah (with Procksch, Sellin, Nowack) and not to Nineveh 
(Arnold, ZA W xxi, 255). “The blood of their sons and their daughters 
which they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan” (Ps. 106 ss) is a well known 
gloss to “innocent blood.” 
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to supplement,” to harmonize biblical texts proved often 
irresistible. 

Post-exilic Judaism used, in its polemic against idolatry, 
the simple and commonplace arguments familiar to all icono- 
clasts: if idols are not divine beings and do not even have life, 
then the claims of their worshipers are but vain delusions. 

Idols are not gods: they have not made the heavens,” 
they cannot grant rain. Although they are worshiped they 
are deaf to prayer, they cannot prophesy“; in a word they 
can avail nothing® nor benefit their followers in any way.” 

Men have life, but idols are nothing but dead matter: gold 
and silver,” wood and stone.* They are the work of human 
hands,® being fashioned by carpenters” and founders.”! There 
is no life in them: they “neither see, nor hear, nor eat, nor 
smell;”"? they neither breathe’? nor speak.* Being unable to 


57 The name of female deities was sometimes added to the mention 
of gods for the sake of completeness: Asheroth (Jud. 37); “400 prophets 
of Ashera” (1 Ki. 1819; cf. LXX in v.22); Ashtaroth (Jud.213; 106; 
1 Sam. 73; 1210). 

58 bop and mopp were added harmonistically throughout Jud. 17-18 
after the story of 172-4 had come in from the margin. 

59 Deut, 3217, 21; 2 Ki. 1918; Jer.211; 57; 1620; Hos. 86. 

60 Jer. 1011 (an Aramaic gloss). 

61 Jer. 14 92. 

62 Ts,220 (a gloss on “and the idols” of v. 18); 4415, 17,19; 4520b; 
466b. Idols are kissed (Hos. 182; cf. 1 Ki. 1918), 

63 Ts. 467¢. 

64 Ts, 48 5b. 

65 Jud. 1013f.; 1 Sam. 122; Is, 4520b; Jer. 298; 1119. 

66 1 Sam. 121; Is. 4410; Jar. 28; 16 19; Hab. 2 18. 

67 Ex. 2093; Deut. 2916; Is. 220; 3022; 317; 466; Jer. 104, 9; Hos. 81b; 
Hab. 219; Ps. 138515. Gold: Ex. 3224; Hos. 210c. Silver: Jud. 173; Hos. 182. 

68 Deut. 498; 2836, 64; 2916; 2 Ki. 1918; Jer. 227a; Hab. 219. Wood: 
Is. 44.15, 16f., 19; 4520b; Jer. 103, 8. 

69 Deut. 428; 3129; Is. 28b, 20; 178; 317; 2 Ki. 1918; Jer. 116; 228a; 
256,17; 82s0b; 448; 5118; Hos. 144; Am.526; Hab. 218; Ps. 13515, 

70 won (carpenter or smith): Deut. 2715; Is. 4019; 417; 4411-13; 4516; 
Hos. 86; 132; Jer. 103,9. Cf. the faber of Horace, Sat. I, 8, 2. 

1 ay: Jud. 174; Is. 4019; 417; 466; Jer. 109, 14; 5117. 

12 Deut. 428. 

73 Jer. 10145117; Hab. 219; Ps, 13517. 

Jer. 105; Hab. 2i8f.; Ps, 13516, 
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walk, they are carried in procession” and laboriously moved 
from place to place.” They are but vanity” and falsehood;” 
they become a sin” and profanation®™ to the country. 

But the final punishment of idolatry is imminent.*! The 
Lord, whose indignation the idols have aroused,® will at last 
judge** and defeat them; they must then bow down before 
his majesty®. The idols will go into exile,* they will be 
broken,” they will be cast away, they will utterly perish. 
Total disgrace will overtake the idols, those who trust in 
them,*! serve them,” and make them.” 

The return to the Lord™ and the purification of the land 
from the abominations of idolatry® are among the glorious 
promises of a happier future. 


15 Ts. 4520b; 461; Am. 526. 

76 Ts. 467a; Jer. 105. 

71 Deut. 3291; 1 Sam. 1291; 1 Ki. 16,13, 96; 2 Ki.1715; Jer. 26; 819; 
108, 14f.; 1492; 1619; 5118. 

78 Jer. 1014; 1619; 5117; Am. 24; cf. Hab. 218, 

79 Ts. 317. 

80 Jer. 16 18. 

81 2 Ki. 2217; Jer. 116; 1117. 

82 Deut. 425; 918; 3129; 321621; 1 Ki. 1415; 1613, 26; 2 Ki, 2217; 
Jer. 819; 1117; 256f.; 32 30. 

83 Jer. 51 47, 52. 

84 Ts. 19, 1, 3. 

8 Ps. 977¢ (gloss to v. 9b). 

86 Ts. 462; Hos. 106. 

81 Hos. 86. 

83 Ts, 220 (see note 62); cf. 178; 3022, 

89 Jer. 5118; cf. 1011. 

90 Jer. 502. 

91 Ts, 42 17. 

92 Ps, 97 zab, 

93 Ts, 449, 11; 4516; Jer. 10145117; Ps. 13518. 

Cf. Jer. 41. 

Is, 279; Hos. 144, 9; Mic.17; 519f. 
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NOTES ON ECCLESIASTES 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ey is no ‘37 *1D to books and notes on the Preacher. 
As I write I observe a paper by G. Margoliouth in the 
current Expositor containing some word-studies on that com- 
position of perennial interest. My first five notes bear upon 
cases of Aramaismus in the Preacher. 

(1) 31 PB. It has been rather ignored by modern com- 
mentators (e. g. McNeile translates “occupation”) that ‘Mh = 
BAram, and Syr. 133, e. g. Dan 6 18. Per contra, TM occurs in 
its ordinary Heb. sense as “pleasure” in 121, 10, this proving 
that Koheleth could use a word in more than one meaning. 
The observation has bearing on the disputed interpretation of 

3 11. 

(2) Mm my bon. All possible roots and derivative meanings 
have been applied to the interpretation of MY"; e. g., McN. has 
“striving after,” Barton “desire of wind.” But the equivalent 
parallel MH appears in 1 17; 4.16, Now P" is “thought,” 
as in 2 22, in BAram. Dan 2 30, and commonly in Syr. Since 
the unknown is to be deduced from the known, MWY" should also 
mean “thought.” Hence here “a vain thought.” 

(3) 3 18 is a crux. It reads: “on account of the sons of man 
that God may prove them” (of course Semitic idiom for, “in 
order that God may prove the sons of man”), and then 
pnd mon Delitzsch follows Ml: “and to see that 
they are beasts, they for themselves (sie an sich selber).” McN., 
Bar. follow VSS in reading min, i.e., “to show (them) that 
they are beasts,” omitting ond, which 6 read with the next 
verse. But either statement, that God wishes to see, or to show 


7 
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men, that they are beasts, transcends even Koheleth’s pessimism. 
I suggest that OMY is a conflation of BAram, }7 and Heb. O8 
“if,” and that & — Aram. “I, the combination introducing an 
indirect question, “whether.” Cf. Pesh. to Mt. 1210, “asking 
whether (,(3) it is lawful,” etc, And so read: “to prove them 
and see whether they are beasts.” Of course their end is that 
of beasts, but not of necessity their life. 

(4) 915 DIN 73 NSD. Some, e. g. Del., translate: “and he 
(the king = v. 14) found in it a man;” others treat ‘Q as im- 
personal, “there was found.” But ‘O = exactly here Aram. 
NOH, the meaning of which, whatever its relation to the Heb. vb., 
appears to have been attributed to N¥D. See some possible 
examples BDB p. 593, b, and note Job 117 Ty os; 
here comm. would correct to RSF, but in any case the sense of 
N¥D here as = NOD was valid to the Jewish readers. 

(5) 101 NII Recent comm. trans- 
late ‘Ip’ by “more valued;” but this makes no sense in the 
parallelism. Del. is correct: “schwerer als Weisheit, als Ehre, 
wiegt ein wenig Narrheit.” Or possibly, ‘a little folly is too 
heavy for wisdom to carry.” “p" is here used in the Aram. sense 
of “p" “heavy,” which appears in Sachau’s papyri, plate 46. 
Probably we should point here Ip’. Otherwise the root ‘Ip* is 
used in Heb. only in the sense “be valuable, honored.” 


The following are some casual notes. 


(6) 15 DY NIT dK. I suggest reading 58 
ANY Dip, and so, “unto the place where also he rises—there 
he is.” 

(7) 28 FW TW. It is interesting to note that the various 
traditional interpretations have reasonable philological back- 
ground, One of these is the Rabbinic interpretation as of 
“palanquins” or the like (s. Del. for the references). The inter- 
pretation is a correct reminiscence of a term parallel to the 
Akkadian Sadittu (rt. TT), “portable chair.” 

(8) 3.15 NN OVONM. ‘3 as “persecuted” has no 
sense. Rather connect with Arab. ridf, radif, “rider en croupe,” 
“sequence,” etc. I. e., it is God’s business to ascertain the 
result. 
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(9) 5 10 Kt., Kré. The Kt. = in the Mesha 
Inser., 1. 12. The Kré should be rectified to PAN), cf. FN in 
Dan. The VSS, except 3, read it as a verb, i. e. MN. 

(10) 8 10 1997" Ehriich’s point that the 
“holy place” is not the temple but a synagogue is now corrob- 
orated by the ‘Ain Dik Inscr., which twice refers to the 
synagogue as MWD The analogy requires correcting 
MM here to Dipi9. I venture this rendering of the first part of 
the verse: “I saw wicked men buried, and they used to go in 
and out of the holy place they would go,” i. e. the hypocrites 
had the run of the synagogue. The translation involves a syn- 
crasis of the two clauses. 

(11) 93 S$ MINN. The comm. understand as “after 
it,” i.e. the man’s life, etc. But D8 = “end” as in 2 Sam. 2 23, 
IT “ANS “the spear’s end.” Accordingly translate “his end 
is to (be with) the dead.” So, I see, Ehr. has suggested. Sym- 
machus read similarly (s. Field on the Syr. Hexaplar), but it is 
not necessary with Driver in Kittel’s Bible to correct PNK to 
Wns. 

(12) 912 Owpr. This is generally trans- 
lated: “Men are snared at an evil time,” in which “evil” bothers 
the interpreters. But taking nyd as case of agent after the 
passive, the natural construction, we may render: “snared by an 
evil fate.” Above in the same verse we can then translate: “man 
knows not his fate,” and in v. 11 YD) AY means “a fate of mis- 
chance.” For in Eccl. AY essentially equals fate. In 31 AY = 
jot, and the latter corresponds, according to some even etym- 
ologically, to OPers, zrvén, which = “time,” then used of the 
absolute category of existence, and so identical with Fate.’ 


1 This category of Time as the absolute existence appears in the 
apparently little known Syriac tractate The Epistle of Mara son of 
Serapion, published by Cureton in his Spicilegium syriacum (1855). An 
English translation accompanies the text (pp. 70ff.). Cureton makes no 
observation on the term, asj, which he translates “the Time.” Such 
passages as these may be cited: “Time forbade us to complete those 
things which were resolved upon in our mind;” “Let us be obedient to 
that dominion which Time has assigned to us;” and the concluding 
witticism in answer to the question what Mara was laughing at: “I was 
laughing at Time, because, without having borrowed any evil from me, 
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(13) 10 19 OD. Generally translated: “Money 
answers to all things.” But the verb occurs in 113 as a de- 
nominative: “It is an evil business (}*3Y) that God has given to 
the sons of man te be concerned with (3 nisp?).” And so here: 
“Money concerns all (or, everything)”; i. e. it is the constant 
business of the world, unlike the feasting and drinking cited in 
the first half of the verse. 

(14) 112 AY AT A YI 85. The usual translation is: “thou 
knowest not what evil shall be.” But rather 7% = “whether,” 
as in Song 8 4, where it corresponds to O8 in the identical 
phrase 27; 35. The development is similar to that of Greek ji. 
The same construction is found in Jer, 25 DINOS ISO Md 

‘3 “did your fathers find in me wrong?”. I may refer to my 
note on Ipy" Op") Am. 7 2, JBL 1904, p. 95, where I argued 
that %9 = 7. Probably there as here A = wy, i.e. “can J. 
rise?”. The same particle appears in Syriac pj = da + ma. 

(15) 113 Sim. The Kt., read as 81" from the Aramaic vb. 
imi, “will be,” is entirely valid in the sentence. Probably the 
present pointing is due to the attempt to disguise a pronunciation 
which was identical with that of the Tetragrammaton, a disguise 


parallel to the artificial sid of BAram. 

(16) 12 11 “Wise men’s words are like goads and like nails 
implanted The current interpretations of these 
last words are in vain. What is required is: nails driven into 
the top (= %4y?) of a club. Some such word may be concealed 
in FYDON. A forceful metaphor is used to indicate the stimul- 
ating character of the words of the wise! 


it repays me.” For the nature and early rise of this theologumenon of 
Time. testified to for the Persian religion by Eudemos a pupil of 
Aristotle, see Cumont, Monuments relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 
pp. 20, 74; E. Meyer, Ursprung u. Anfange d. Christentums, 2, 83—86; 
and for the Parsee Zervanite sect, Scheftelowitz, Die altpersische Religion, 
pp. 52, 280. 
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BABYLONIAN PARALLELS TO THE SONG OF 
SONGS 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


an article recently published, “Canticles and the Tammuz 
Cult,” I pointed out a few of the many Greek, Egyptian 
and Babylonian parallels to Canticles, of which the most striking 
is probably the text published by Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur religiisen Inhalts, Heft IV, No. 158. At the time of 
writing my earlier article I had access only to Barton’s partial 
translation? and had not seen the original copy. Barton trans- 
lates the text as a single hymn, but it is rather a catalog of a 
large collection of hymns and liturgies. Accordingly, instead 
of having one parallel to Canticles we have many, but unfor- 
tunately we have the first lines only and not the complete texts. 
Enough is given, however, to indicate the decided similarity 
between Canticles and these irtu-songs, as they are called. 
The text is a difficult one. Ebeling* had attempted a partial 
translation before Barton, and more recently Langdon‘ has 
essayed another. That three representative Assyriologists of 
three different countries should differ so radically in their trans- 
lations is surprising and not a little disconcerting. I venture 
to add still another translation, which differs considerably from 
the others, but is, I trust, more faithful to the original. I give 


1 AJSL, XXXIX, 1—14, since elaborated by another article, “Canticles 
and the Fertility Cult,” to be published presently by the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia in A Symposium on the Song of Songs. = 

2 Archaeology and the Bible, 3rd edition, pp. 464 ff. 

3 MDOG, No. 58, pp. 49 f. 

4 JRAS, 1921, pp. 183 ff. 
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here only those lines that are pertinent to our purpose, viz. 
Rev., Col. II, which is strictly Col. III, since the columns on 
the reverse ought to be numbered in the opposite order from 
that given by Ebeling, his Col. I giving a summary of the 
contents of the whole tablet and hence being the last column 
of the text. From this column, lines 45 ff, we learn that there 
was a goodly number of songs in the catalog of Col. IT, but 
the exact number has not been preserved. Col. II, however, 
retains the first lines of 51 of them, a few partly broken. They 
are called irétu, plurai of irtwu (Sumerian, ga’). This term 
Langdon takes as meaning secular love-songs, but they are 
rather religious songs connected with the Tammuz-Ishtar cult, 
as Ebeling and Barton have already noted. This is indicated 
by the direct reference to Nana (Ishtar) in line 38, by the 
religious character of the catalog in general, and by the whole 
tenor of the songs themselves. The word irtu is ordinarily 
used of the male breast, but it is also used of the female.> It 
is frequently used of mother earth and of the underworld and 
would seem to have that connotation here. Other words are 
used for the human breast. 


KAR, IV, No. 158, Rev., Col. IT. 


1. [ap]-lu-us-ka-ma . é 
I beheld thee 
2. up-ha ki-i kakkab bu-[ru-me(?)]. 
Shine out like a star of the sky! 
3. i-na si-ih-ti 5a si-e-k{a].° 
In a dirge over thy (masc.) death.’ 
4. an-nu-u si-bu-tu sa hu-du ka-bat-ti. 
This is the desire that rejoiceth my heart (lit. liver). 


5 So Holma, Korperteile, pp. 44 ff., as against Langdon, loe. cit., p. 188. 

6 From the root xs, “to. destroy,” Delitzsch, HWB,.565b, and not 
the hypotheticai se’ of Langdon, loc. cit., p. 183, note 2. Cf. gi-i Sam-3i 
= erib samii, i. e. “destruction (setting) of the sun,” CT, XVII, 30, 
Col. IV, 21 f. 

17 The reference here is ™ the death of Tsmmus, the symbol of 
vegetation, For the same idea in Canticles, see my articles quoted above. 
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5. ip-5u pi-i-ka at-mu balati-ia swm-me-ha-ni-ma. 
The utterance of thy (masc.) mouth is the word of 1 my 
life; prosper thou me!® 
6. naphar 23 i-ra-a-tu Sa e-Sir-te? 
A total of 23 irtu-songs for the decachord.” 
7. ki-e si-ha-a-ku a-na na-ah-%i.™ 
How I do long for the bountiful one! 
8. ti-um e-en im-ni-ia 15-hi-ta-an-ni. 
The day that the lord of my right hand embraced me. 
9. li-ki a-ma-as-si® a-na ma-a-ri.@ 
Come, take me! I give welcome to the son." 
10. ma-te-ma be-lu te-ru-ba i-na-an-na. 
At any time, O lord, thou mayest enter now. 
11. hi-i-pa-a-ku a-na da-di-ka. 
I am pressed to thy (masc.) breast. 
12. it-ti Sim-ta-a-at® mu-3i-ti. 
With the fates of night. 
13. Sumu-u Sa ma-a-ru Samma sam-Sa-a-ku.' 
By the name of the son I revive(?) the vegetation.” 


8 Clearly a reference to Tammuz, the life-giving god. The same idea 
is frequent in Canticles; see my articles quoted above. 

9 On this see Langdon, loc. cit., p. 183. 

10 Of these 23 sengs only the first lines of the five given above have 
been preserved. 

11 I. e., Tammuz; cf. Obr., II, 7: a-na na-ah-8i a-sa-ia-ah, 
“TI long for the bountiful one, the shepherd.” 

12 Literally, “I spread (the feet;”) cf. Ez. 1625 and the Hebrew word 
wybp, “concubine,” Cant. 68,9, evidently a derivative from 2p, “to divide, 
spread,” the & being originally the fem. ending n. 

13 The regular appellation of Tammuz in the liturgies and an element 
in his name, Dumu-zi, “true son.” 

14 A reference to the marriage and union of Tammuz and Ishtar to 
the end that there might be a revival of life in nature; so also lines 10, 
11, 16, 50 below; cf. Cant. loff.; 26; 416; 719ff.; 81 ff. 

15 False pl. of 3imtu. We have a reference here to the death of Tammuz, 
as in line 3 above; cf. the Babylonian expression for dying, ala@ku ana 
Simat m@i, “to go to the fate of night,” i. e. to the underworld where 
all is dark. 

16 From gama%u, found only here; the root probably of gaméu, “sun.” 

17 Of. one of the titles of Tammuz, Ab-é “father of vegetation,” Zimmern, 
Der babylonische Gott Tamiiz, p. 8; Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p.8. 

17* 
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14. a@ am-mar sa-ma-an irsi-ti. 

Ah, I behold the fat** of the land. 
15. ub-la bu-su-ra-tu-ma hu-ud lib-bi. 

The day bringeth gladness, even joy of the heart.” 
16. e-la-ia® ma-a-ru lu na-me-ir™ ir-ba. 

Upon me may the son beam; come thou in! 
17. la-a me-hi-ir-ti i3-nu-na-an-ni. 

Not a rival (fem.) equalled me. 
18. “ni-ip-pu-ri-ti™* la-ha-na-tu da-Su-wp-tu. 

My Nippurite is a jar of sweetness. 
19. Su-up-pi hu-ul-li.? 

Be joyous, be happy! 
20. da-am-Sa-as-ni*® be-la-ni. 

Thou hast caressed me; be thou my lord! 
21. sa-am-mu-ut e-ri-ni ra-am-ka be-lu. 

The fragrance of cedar™ is thy love, O lord. 
22. a-na bab e-ni ta-al-li-ka®-am-ma. 

To the door of the lord** she did come. 


18 I. e. “fertility;” cf. Heb. jv, from the root “to be fat, fertile.” 
Cf. Isa. 51 (like Canticles originally belonging to the fertility cult) and 
Cant. 13, “The fat of turak (cf. Babyl. tarruku, apparently some kind of 
plant used for incense) is thy name (i. e. thy being); therefore do the 
maidens (votaries) love thee.” 

19 A sentiment frequent in the Tammuz liturgies and in Canticles, 
The reference is to the joy occasioned by the revival of life and vegetation 
in the world. 

20 A variant of el7, not the prep. el@ as Langdon, ad. loc. 

21 Not Piel, as Langdon, but simple Perm. with /é@ precative. 

218 T,e, Ishtar, cf. RA, XII, 82,43 where Ishtar is called “the queen 
of Nippur.” 

22 Cf. line 38 below; Rev. IIT, 6: hu-di-i be-li-it-ni su-li-li, “Rejoice, 
O our lady (i.e. Ishtar), make song;” KAR, III, No. 144, Rev.1: hu-di-i 
u ri-3i, “Rejoice and jubilate,” likewise addressed to Ishtar. In Canticles 
cf. 14; 212, discussed in my articles quoted above. 

23 For taméa8, Prt. of magasu, on which see Langdon, Joc. cit., p. 186, 
note 11. 

2% The cedar is everywhere connected with the fertility cult and ap- 
pears in Cant. 117. 

25 Ebeling has al, manifestly an error for ka. 

26 I,e. in the netherworld, whither the goddess, Ishtar, was thought 
to go in search of her lord, Tammuz, The netherworld is frequently 
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23. a-na mu-si-ti an-ni-ti a-na li-la-ti an-na-ti. 

For this night, for these evenings. 
24. naphar 17 i-ra-a-tu 5a ki-it-me”” 

A total of 17 irtu-songs for the kitmu-instrument. 
25. ki-e na-ah-Sa-at ki-e nam-ra-at. 


How gorgeous she is; how resplendent she is! 
26. as-ma kira® la-li-ka. 
She seeketh out the beautiful garden of thy (masc.) 
abundance. 
27. ti-ma lib-bi me-lu-la ni-gu-ta. 
Today my heart is joy (and) gladness. 
28. a ri-id kira Sarri ha-si-bu e-ri-ni. 
O, come down to the garden of the king (which) reeks 
with cedar.° 
29. at-ta ma-a-ru ra-i-mu da-di-ni. 
Thou, O son, art a lover of my bosom. 
30. e-bir-tu nari a-lu 
On the other side of the river*® is the city of lamentation. 


represented as the house of Tammuz; see, e. g., Meissner, SAI, 3292, 
where it is called bit 4dumu-zi, “house of Tammuz;” cf. IT R. 61, No.1, 18, 
é a-ra-li, “house of the underworld;” and BE, XXVII, No. 1, IV, 40, 
where Tammuz is called 4igir-si é a-ra-li-ka, “bridegroom of the house 
of the underworld.” In Canticles cf. 24, “Bring me to the house of 
wine and look upon me with love.” 

27 On this see Langdon, loc. cit., p. 184, note 2. 

23 Literally, “he seeketh,” but manifestly masc. for fem., as is frequent 
in Babylonian, and is likewise characteristic of Canticles, see Cannon, 
The Song of Songs, pp. 142 ff. 

29 Manifestly the netherworld to which Tammuz has gone, kirft being 
one of the many names applied to the netherworld; see, e. g., Zimmern, 
Sumerische Kultlieder, No. 26, VII, 4, 6; and cf. Albright, AJSL, XXXVI, 
280 ff.; Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Dumw-zi (BE, 
Series A, XXX, Part I), pp. 19ff., 52f. Below cf. lines 28 and 35 and 
in Canticles cf. 62, on which see note in the second of my articles 
quoted above. 

30 Cf. Cant. 416. “King” in Canticles, as in the vegetation liturgies 
the world over, is the title regularly applied to the vegetation god. In 
early Babylonia, when kings were deified, they were nearly always thought 
of as forms of the vegetation god, probably because they were mortal 
even as he was mortal. 

31 From the root elélu, “to make music,” from which comes another 
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31. ad-ru un-ni® ta-gu-Sa arah si-ha-ti.™ 


To the place of sorrow thou (masc.) didst go in the 
month of lamentation.*® 


32. ul-la a-li-ik ma-a-ru. 
Joyously come, O son!* 
33. ki-t ga-ra-at*” Sa at-ha-at-ti. 
Like the pavilion of the maidens.** 
34, is-sur aladi ti-id-ku®® ur-ri lal-la-ru ri-gim-ki. 
O bird of child-bearing, harbinyer of light, honey is thy 
(fem.) voice." 
35. Sa-an-da-ba-ak kiri si-ha-ti. 
O watchman of the garden of lamentation."! 


derivative, malilu, “flute.” Both words are regularly used in connection 
with the liturgical wailing over the death of Tammuz; e. g. Descent of 
Ishtar, Rev. 56 f. 

32 I,e. the river Hubur, the mythical river of the underworld. With 
the Babylonians, as with most peoples, there was a river or sea separating 
this world from the next. 

33 Piel Inf. of en#, Heb. m3y, “to lament.’ For agru unni = the 
netherworld, cf. Zimmern, Sumerische Kultlieder, No. 26, VI, 37, ki sir-ra, 
_ “place of lamentation,” a name of the netherworld. 

34 Against the translations of Ebeling, Barton and Langdon sihtu, 
pl. sihati, is the technical word in Babyl. for “lamentation” (Sum. isi§), 
and the context here and elsewhere in the text indicates this clearly as 
its meaning. 

35 T.e. the fourth month, “the month of Tammuz,” earlier called “the 
month of the festival of Tammuz,” when there was liturgical wailing for 
the dying god, the symbol of the waning of life in nature. 

36 A phrase very frequent in Canticles, e. g.2 17; 712; 8 14; cf. 210,13; 48, 

37 Cf. the zardtu (Sum. dar, the root meaning of which is “to dwell”), 
“stateroom, pavilion,” on the procession-ship of Marduk in which in the 
réle of Tammuz he was carried in the New Year's festival to be united 
in marriage with the mother goddess, East India House Inscription, IV, 4; 
Wadi Brisa Inscription, ITI, 25, 37; cf. also Cant. 112, 17; 37ff. 

38 J. e, the Ishtar votaries; cf. “the maidens” so frequently referred 
to in Canticles. 

39 Evidently a derivative of diki, “to set in motion.” The reference 
is to Ishtar. A striking parallel in Canticles is 2 14. 

40 A sentiment frequent in Canticles; e. g. 214; 411; 51. 

41 The Babylonians, like most peoples, thought of the underworld as 


guarded by watchmen; see, e. g., Descent of Ishtar, Obv. 42 ff. In Can- 
_ ticles cf, 33; 57; 811, 
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36, 37. @-um-us(?) i-na “la-ar-sa-an si-ha-tu i-zi-ka. 
Every day in Larsa lamentation abounds.” 
38. ri-i-3i i-na kirt e-babbar 3a ta-ra-mi. 
Rejoice, O Nana,“ in the garden of Ebabhara, which 
thou lovest. 
39. me-ir-tu“ ub-la lib-ba-¥a Su-a-ra. 
The maiden whose heart bore lamentation. 
40. ka-ia-nam-ma ki-i sak-ta-ku-ma. 
How can I always keep silent! 


41. a si-th-ku ma-an maré (TUR. TUR). 
O, I long for the couch of the sons.** 
42. bar-ma-a-tu"’ éné?'-ia im-da-la-a ¥i-it-ta. 
My eye-lids are full of sleep. 
43, 44. ra-am-ka lu-u si-ha-tu-ka lu-u 
Thy (masc.) love is indeed a jewel; thy longing is in- 
deed gold. 

45. ra-a-mi ni-i-ru mus-na-me-ru silli. 

My love is a light, illuminating the shadows. 

46. mu-u-8a ah-su-us-ka-ma. 

By night I thought of thee (masc.)." 
47. ip-Su pi-i-ka.© 
The utterance of thy (masc.) mouth. 

42 T. e. during the time that Tammuz is in the netherworld. This song 
was evidently a Larsa recension of the liturgy; cf. also line 38 below, 
where Ebabbara, the temple of Shamash in Larsa, is mentioned. 

43 T.e. the goddess Ishtar. 

44 I. e,. Ishtar; cf. Obv. II, 22, where she is so called. 

45 This word appears again only in Creation Epic, I, 24; cf., however, 
Su’ aru, one of the names of the netherworld, the abode of Tammuz. 

46 A euphemistic name for the male votaries of the fertility cult; 
cf. Cant. 23: 

Like the apple-tree among the trees of the forest, so is my Dod among the sons. 
In his shadow I love to dwell, and his fruit is sweet to my taste. 

41 So called because the lids darken (bar@mu) the eyes. So far as I 
know, the word appears only here in this form but is identical with 
burmu. Ebeling, Barton and Langdon all failed to perceive its meaning. 

48 On this stone, as yet unidentified, see Streck, ZA, XVIII, 180f. 

_” 49 Cf. Cant. 31. Also Rev., III, 19: 3é-it-tu at-la-ki ma-a-ra luti-ir, 
“O sleep, come, that I may embrace the son!” 

50 This line is identical with the beginning of line 5 above and wed 

make it appear that the same song is cataloged twice but in different groups. 
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48. i5-tu sa-al-la-ku i-na su-un ma-a-ri. 
After I lay in the bosom of the son. 
49. ri-bi-ka™ 5a Sadi. 
Thy (masc.) passion is of the lapis-lazuli of the mountain. 
50. ha-di-iS ak-Sa Sar-ru. 
Joyfully hasten, O king. 
51. mi-ig-ru ha-am-ru.™ 
Welcome is the lover. 
52. i-na la-li-ki hu-un-bi. 
In thy (fem.) abundance flourish! 
53. u-ka-a-al ra-am-[ka(?)). 
I possess thy (masc.) love. 


(Rest of column broken.) 


Even a casual perusal of the lines of the wisn listed 
above must convince the most skeptical of two things: (1) that 
these hymns were taken from the liturgy of the Tammuz- 
Ishtar cult, and (2) that the similarity between them and the 
songs in the book of Canticles is so close that both must belong 
together. The structure of the songs is the same (two lovers 
representing god and goddess wooing each other and alternating 
in the praise of each other’s charms); the general theme is the 
same (love); many of the phrases are quite identical; the figures 
are introduced in similar fashion; the lines breathe the same 
delight in love; and the intent of all is manifestly to bring 
about the awakening of life in nature. Both are liturgies of 
the fertility cult. The only difference is that one group has 
come from Babylonia and the other from Palestine, where 
numerous influences tended to obscure and efface its original 


names applied to Tammuz, “the lover of Ishtar,” 
Gott Tamiz, p.7; Lang- 
note 2. Rather curiously Ebeling, Barton 

word. 


character. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH 8 5-10 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HE section in Isaiah’s prophecies, 8 5-10, is a veritable 

nest of grammatical, exegetical, and critical difficulties. 
This is most unfortunate, since in it the mysterious name, 
Immanuel, again occurs, and it is obvious that some sort of 
relationship, more or less intimate, must therefore exist between 
this passage and 714. In the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures for July, 1918, the writer discussed 
the deta for the interpretation of Immanuel furnished by 7 1-17. 
But xo solution of the problem of Immanuel can be regarded 
as final until the data in 8 5-10 are also examined. The present 
discussion is therefore intended as a supplement to the former 
one. Further, in view of the fact that no exhaustive treatment 
of 85-10 has been attempted, so far as I know, since Giese- 
brecht’s famous essay in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
of 1888, a renewed consideration of it in all its various phases 
may not be untimely. The passage falls into two sections, 
vs. 5-8a and vs.9-10, with a clause (v.8b) intervening whose 
exact relationship to the other verses is ambiguous. 


PART I 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 85-sa 


Three questions in these verses call for discussion: 1) the 
identification of ‘this people’ (v.6a); 2) immediately connected 
with this, the critical origin and significance of v.6b; and 3) the 
exact implication of the phrase ‘it shall reach even to the neck’ 
(v.8a). In answering these questions there are really but two 


> 
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methods to follow. Either the text is to be received as it stands, 
in which case the logic of it must be allowed to operate more 
freely than commentators are usually inclined to permit, or it 
must be regarded as revised, in which case the logic of the 
revision, and, conversely, the logic to be applied to the elimi- 
nation of the secondary elements must be more frankly faced 
than is usually done. Compromise measures, here as elsewhere 
in Isaiah, afford no permanent satisfaction or sense of security. 


I 


The real key to the passage lies in the identification of 
‘this people.’ If vs. 5-8a are examined by themselves, there are 
two and only two clues to the identification. These are found 
in what is said of it in y.6. Two things are predicated of it: 
1) that it rejoices with Rezin and Remaliah’s son (Pekah, cf. 
II K. 15 27), and 2) that it has rejected the waters of Shiloah. 
The first of these statements is evidently figurative; the second 
is as evidently to be taken literally. It is the part of sound 
exegesis to start with the non-figurative statement, all the more 
so because it seems to connect the passage with the known 
historical background in which the other oracles in cc. 7 and 
8 were spoken.! 


A. The bearing of v. 6p on the identification of ‘this people’ 


If y.6b is accepted as it stands, the obvious way to con- 
strue it is to take mesos as the construct of a substantive used 
here as a verbal noun, and ’eth as a preposition in the sense of 
cum, and to translate ‘a rejoicing with Rezin and Remaliah’s son.’? 


1 Cf. 71-9; 81-4; and 2 Kings 16. 

2 A reexamination of the verba gaudendi, sus, samah, gil and ‘alaz, 
and of the nominal derivatives from the same roots shows that the 
object or occasion of the joy is always introduced by prepositions or 
causal clauses, never by the accusative, These four verbs are found 
about 240 times, and about 110 times (exclusive of causal clauses) with 
the object or occasion of the joy introduced by a preposition. The 
only two passages outside of Is. 86 alleged in behalf of the con- 
struction with the accus. are Is, 851 and 6518. The first of these is un- 
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In that case v.6b can only refer to those who sympathize with 
Rezin and Pekah. Now at the time of the events described in 
cc. 7 and 8 these rulers were following an anti-Assyrian policy, 
while Ahaz, on the contrary, was pro-Assyrian. Thus the Syro- 
Ephraimitic coalition and Judah were brought into violent 
collision? Under these circumstances those who rejoice with 
Rezin and Pekah must belong to one of two groups, either 
to an anti-Assyrian party in Judah itself, or to Israel. 

1) That there might have been a party in Judah at this 
time which favored an anti-Assyrian policy‘, and therefore 
sided with the Syro-Ephraimitic alliance and opposed the policy 
of Ahaz cannot be regarded as in itself theoretically improbable. 
The situation created by the advance of Tiglath-pileser into 
Syria and Palestine was calculated to give rise to sharp differences 


doubtedly corrupt. At 6518, granting that the relative is an accus. and 
not a mistake for "we Sy (so Marti, after Graetz and Cheyne), it is 
unsafe to argue from this to the construction of the verba gaudendi 
with nouns (Cf. Kénig, Syntax, p. 18). Out of some 173 occurrences 
of the nominal stems of these four words there are only 13 (15?) 
instances in which the cause of the joy is indicated. In 12 of these it 
is introduced by prepositions. In the 3 remaining instances the con- 
struct relation is employed; but at Prov. 175 the genitive is not the 
equivalent of a simple objective genitive, but of the construction with 5 
after the verb (cf. Job 3129; Ps. 3519), and at Is. 133—Zeph 311 the 
genitive does not really denote the cause of the joy (see commentators). 
It is probably only a curious accident that in the more than 400 occur- 
rences of the above verba gaudendi and their derivatives the preposition 
‘eth in the sense of cum is found only at Is.86 and 6610. But in the 
latter case the meaning seems to be assured and probably finds an 
analogy in the construction of m3" with oy at Ps. 508, to which Ewald 
and Knobel long ago called attention. That ‘eth means cum at Is. 86 
may be regarded as practically assured. The construct, wivb, need 
occasion no real difficulty in spite of Gray's doubts 2 Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 130. 1, Konig, Syntaz, p. 415). 
3 2 Kings 16; Is. 71-10, and Tiglath-pileser’s silanes. 


4 So Gesenius (Ges), Ewald (Ew), Stade (Gesch. I. 596), Kuenen 
(Einl. II. 42), Wilke (Jesaja und Assur, p. 28). The references here and 
hereafter are to the works in the Bibliography appended to my article 
on Viewpoints in the Discussion of Isaiah (JBL XLL. pp.4ff.). The 
abbreviations there used will be added at the first occurrence of the 
various works referred to. 
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of policy in Judah under Ahaz, just as it is known to have 
done at various times in Israel and the Philistine towns. 
But the fatal objection to the theory that an anti-Assyrian 
party is here referred to, that is, a party favorable to Rezin 
and Pekah and opposed to Ahaz, is the phrase, ‘this people.’ 
It is clear from 7 2ff. and especially from 8 11#., where the very 
same phrase occurs again, that the mass of the people sided 
with Ahaz. If Isaiah had wished to refer to a small group 
within the nation opposed to Ahaz, he would not have done 
it by the phrase ‘this people.’ At v.11#. he does refer to a 
small group (this time his own followers) and he distinguishes 
it very clearly from ‘this people,’ that is, the people as a whole. 
Similarly, if he had intended to refer at v. 6 to a group within 
the nation, he would never have called it ‘this people.’ He 
would have distinguished it from them. 2) Accordingly, if v. 6b 
is retained unchanged, ‘this people’ must be identified with 
Israel.5 This conclusion is further supported by another con- 
sideration. The description of the onsweeping Assyrian flood 
would seem, at least at first sight, to require a distinction 
between ‘this people’ (v. 6a) and Judah (v.8a). The flood is 
said to come ‘upon them’ (amy), ie. upon ‘this people,’ and 
then to overflow its banks and pass on (bm) through Judah. 
Judah is the climax, ‘This people’ suffers in the initial stages 
of the flood, but Judah is its high-water mark. The phrase, 
‘upon them,’ unquestionably suggests such a distinction.” Thus 
the identification of ‘this people’ with Israel would seem to be 
demanded by any fair exegesis of the data thus far considered. 
But what, then, it may be asked, is the force of the statement 
that ‘this people’ has rejected the waters of Shiloah (v. 6a)? 


5 So Jerome Commentar. in Jesaiam, Ed. Migne Patrol. Latina Vol. 24, 
p. 119); De Dieu (cited in Cheynes Commentary); Diestel in Knobel 
(Kno); Nagelsbach (Der Prophet Jesaja); Cheyne (Che) in his Commentary, 
a view subsequently abandoned in his Introduction (p. 37, n.1, see below). 

6 Cf. 1 Sam. 103, 

1 When Bredenkamp (Brdk) seeks to avoid this conclusion by bringing 
Judah at v. 8a into contrast with Israel at vs. 1-4, instead of with ‘this 
people,’ he is violating every sound principle of exegesis. For the above 
argument cf. especially Diestel in Kno., but also Delitzsch (De) and Che. 
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B. Bearing of v.6a upon the identification of ‘this people’ 


The exact phrase, ‘the waters of Shiloah,’ is found only 
here® There can be no question, however, that it refers to 
the irrigating system that is fed by the only known spring in 
the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, the present Fountain of 
the Virgin,® This spring issues at the base of the southern 
spur of the temple mount on which the original City of David 
once stood. It is at the bottom of a rather deep cave. Its 
flow is intermittent and not very great, and its waters, con- 
ducted through conduits for the most part underground, were 
largely concealed from view even as early as Isaiah’s day. 
This being the location and nature of the spring,” ‘the waters 
of Shiloah’ can be interpreted in two different ways. a) As a 
spring which issues from the base of the hill upon which the 
City of David was built, it might symbolize the Davidic 
dynasty." b) Or it might symbolize in its gentle, inconspicuous 


8 But cf. Neh. 3 15. 

® So substantially all commentators since Jerome. The differences 
among them concern only the question whether the phrase alludes more 
particularly to the spring itself, or to the pool of Siloam into which it 
now empties, or to the celebrated tunnel through which the pool is fed, 
or to the still earlier conduits which led from the spring along the 
southernmost slope of Ophel, extensive sections of which have been 
recently discovered. The last identification is the correct one. (Cf. Capt. 
Weill, La Cité de David). 

10 Jerome’s description is as follows: “Siloe autem fontem esse ad 
radices montis Sion, qui non jugibus aquis, sed in certis horis diebusque 
ebulliat, et per terrarum concava et antra saxi durissimi cum magno 
sonitu veniat, dubitare non possumus, nos praesertim qui in hac habi- 
tamus provincia.” It will be seen that Jerome lays emphasis upon its 
position, ad radices montis Sion, and its intermittent and underground 
character. The description is quite rhetorical and in particular the cum 
magno sonitu must be taken cum grano salis, just as Elisha once used a 
little salt in connection with another spring! | 
_ 11 This interpretation goes back to the Targum: “Because this people 
rejected the kingdom of the house of David who ruled over them in 
quietness as the waters of Shiloah which flow in quietness.” It has been 
followed by a number of modern commentators. The point of the com- 
parison with the still-flowing waters lies either in the greatly weakened 
political condition of the dynasty (Ges. Stade I. 596, and see for older 
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flow Jahweh himself, a spiritual and unseen power, whose 
temple stood upon the mount from whose “roots” this fountain 
bubbled forth.” 

1) But if ‘this people’ is Israel, in what sense did Isaiah 
think that Israel had rejected the waters of Shiloah? Does 
he think of political apostasy or of religious apostasy, or is 
the phrase to be regarded as a vague, undefined generalization? 
a) A vague generalization, to begin with the third possibility, 
as if Isaiah were only criticising the general attitude of Israel 
toward Judah," is not what we would expect in this situation. 
The crisis that was developing was altogether too dangerous. 
At that time the Syro-Ephraimitic coalition was carrying on 
a vigorous campaign against Ahaz and in the course of it 
actually laid siege to Jerusalem.“ It was not a time for gener- 
alities. Furthermore, v.6b suggests that the prophet had 
something very definite and concrete in mind. This clause, as 
we have seen, undoubtedly refers to the anti-Assyrian policies 
of Rezin and Pekah. It would seem natural to hold that v.6a 
is also to be given a concrete application, We would expect 
it to refer, not simply to a general attitude, but at least to 
a general attitude that is manifested in some very concrete and 
realistic way. b) By the same token, v.¢b would suggest that 
yv.6a should be interpreted to refer to the political opposition 
of the coalition to the Davidic dynasty. But the verb ma’as 
(to despise or reject) is a curious one to use in this connection. 


commentators Hackmann, p. 69, n. 1) or, more spiritually, in the gentle, 
peace-loving temper of the Davidic rule (Ew., Kno., Wilke, p. 28). Vitringa 
sees in the comparison a direct reference to the dynasty, but takes the 
dynasty, itself, as a symbol of the kingdom of God. H. Schmidt refers 
the figure to Jerusalem, which seemed very weak to ‘this people’ as 
compared with Assyria, but which Isaiah looked upon as the throne of 
Jahweh. 

12 So the great majority of commentators: Hitzig, Giesebrecht (Gies.), 
Brdk., De., Dillmann (Di) Kittel (Ki, in the sixth ed. of Di.), Duhm 
(Du), Hackmann (Hack. p. 68f.), Marti, Gray, Kiichler (Ku. p. 33), Guthe 
(in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des A. T., Ed.‘); Cheyne (Commentary) 
combines both references, to the dynasty and to Jahweh. 

13 Cf. the allusions of Amos to ‘the pride of Jacob (68; 87). 

142 K. 165; Is. 71-9. 
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The very aggressive activities of the Allies are by no means 
adequately reflected in the statement that. they rejected the 
waters of Shiloah. The expression in itself would more naturally 
refer, on the supposition that ‘this people’ is Israel, to the 
ancient schism between Israel and Judah, Yet it is most 
unlikely that Isaiah would have assigned as a reason for the 
coming Assyrian invasion this old grievance which Judah had 
against its sister kingdom, For two centuries the Schism had 
been an accomplished fact. The political situation was altogether 
too tense for Isaiah to bring this rather academic accusation 
against Northern Israel. c) Finally, to interpret the rejection 
of the waters of Shiloah as referring to the religious apostasy 
of Israel from Jahweh is equally unsatisfactory. In what did 
this apostasy consist? How did it manifest itself? The worship 
of Israel was a Jahweh worship just as much as the worship 
of Judah was, Yet the phrase ‘to reject the waters of Shiloah’ 
would seem to draw a distinction between them. Does Isaiah 
imply that only at Jerusalem, where the waters of Shiloah 
refer, ex hypothesi, to Jahweh as worshipped in the temple on 
Mt. Zion, is the true worship? In that case v.6a would appear 
to be an attack upon the calf-worship of Israel as contrasted 
with the true worship of Jahweh at the temple. But there 
is not a hint anywhere else in Isaiah’s prophecies that he 
attacked the calf-worship as contrasted with the temple worship. 
Undoubtedly he denoun.es the idolatry of the Northern King- 
dom; but he denounces the idolatry of Judah also.* He is 
equally impartial in his condemnation of the ethical degeneracy 
of the two kingdoms.” But if it had been Isaiah’s purpose 
to explain Israel’s destruction by Israel’s apostasy in the sense 
in which the prophet thinks of that apostasy elsewhere, namely 


15 Cf. especially 1 K. 1216; Is. 717. 

16 Cf. 1710 (against Israel) and 2eff. (against Judah). The allusion 
at 1710 is to the Adonis worship which seems to have been imported 
into Israel at the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic coalition. For the 
‘pleasant plants’ see the “Hymn to Adonis” in Theocritus, Idyi. XV, in 
which the poet refers to “delicate gardens arrayed in baskets of silver.” 
- _ 47 Cf. 281-4, an oracle against the drunkards of Samaria, and 28.7-13, 
an oracle against the drunken ‘priests and prophets of Jerusalem; or 
compare 97-20 (against Israel) with 2e—3 a (against Judah). 
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as an apostasy in fundamental morals and religion, it is question- 
able whether he. would have described it as a rejection of 
the waters of Shiloah, for this phrase, if interpreted religiously 
and not politically, unavoidably suggests the distinction between 
the cult at Bethel and the cult at Jerusalem, provided ‘this 
people’ means Israel. We thus arrive at the following discon- 
certing conclusion: If we start from the assured meaning of 
v.6b, which is, exegetically, the proper method to pursue, and 
identify ‘this people’ with Israel, we find ourselves in difficulties 
with the phrase ‘to reject the waters of Shiloah’” To interpret 
the verb maas as describing a general attitude of contempt 
on the part of Israel for Judah does not seem to fit into the 
historical situation, which calls for a more specific accusation. 
“To interpret it of religious apostasy is opposed by v.6b and 
suggests trains of thought unlikely under the circumstances in 
which the words were spoken. To interpret it of the Syro- 
Ephraimitic coalition, though supported by v.6b and not 
impossible, is difficult. One would expect Isaiah to use a 
different verb in such a connection. It is noticeable that 
commentators who identify ‘this people’ with Israel have never 


paid any attention to the subtle difficulties in the way of this 
interpretation occasioned by the statement that it rejected the 
waters of Shiloah.® But it may readily be admitted that if 
there were no other formidable objections to the identification 
of ‘this people’ with Israel and no rival theory to be considered, 


18 They interpret it primarily politically, but of course with a spiritual- 
izing application. According to Jerome, Israel prefers to be subject to 
Rezin and Remaliah’s son rather than to the stock of David. But juata 
anagogen—and then he sails off upon the uncharted seas of the allegory! 
Diestel refers in general terms to the fact that Israel despises the weak 
Davidic dynasty and is proud of the alliance with Damascus. Niagelsbach 
spiritualizes: “The weak brooklet... represents the unobservable nature 
of the kingdom of God in the period of its earthly humility.” But he 
continues: “The nation Israel . . . looks down contemptuously on the 
kingdom of Judah as on a weak-flowing brooklet (here the political aspect 
of Judah is in mind), and meanwhile with proud complacency rejoices 
in its own king and in the alliance with the Syrian king, This haughtiness 
shall not escape the avenging nemesis.” Cheyne’s interpretation in his 
commentary is even vaguer and more generalized. 


{ 
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the difficulties in the way of this identification need not be 
considered overwhelming. They awaken grave suspicion, but 
they are not necessarily fatal. It is next in order to examine 
the rival identification. 


2) If v.éb is, for the moment, ignored, the phrase, ’to reject’ 
the waters of Shiloah, very strongly favors the identification 
of ‘this people’ with Judah. Only when this identification is 
made does the phrase gain a meaning which is at once precise, 
illuminating and vitally connected both with the historical 
situation in which the words were spoken and with Isaiah's 
fundamental religious message. It is no longer necessary to 
resort to a generalization of the meaning of the phrase. It 
must now refer either to the political or religious apostasy of 
Judah. That it refers to the former, that is, to opposition to 
the Davidic dynasty at that time is very unlikely. In that 
case we would be confronted with the same old difficulties 
encountered in connection with v.6b. The phrase cannot imply 
a party in Judah because, as we have seen, ‘this people’ cannot 
be limited in this connection to a group within the nation. 
But to hold that the people of Judah as a whole were opposed 
to the Davidic dynasty is again to fly in the face of 7 1-9 
and 811f. Further, it is most unlikely that Isaiah would 
assign as a reason for the Assyrian invasion of Judah the 
opposition of the people to the Davidic dynasty at the very 
moment when he himself was in the hottest conflict with that 
dynasty. On the other hand, if the phrase is interpreted of 
religious apostasy and this people is identified with Judah, 


19 Cf, 710-17 and Gies p. 244 ff. Wilke’s view that Isaiah was resisting 
a popular demand to join the anti-Assyrian Syro-Ephraimitic coalition 
and was attempting to win adherence to the peace-policy of the Davidic 
dynasty (pp. 28—30) throws away the most important clue we have for 
the interpretation of cc. 7 and 8 for the sake of 8b. This clue is the 
pro-Assyrian policy of Ahaz (2 K. 16). To this policy Isaiah was firmly 
opposed. Instead of the prophet attempting to dissuade the people 
from an-anti-Assyrian policy, every datum in cc. 7 and 8 except 8¢b 
indicates that he was doing his utmost to allay the popular fear of the 
Syro-Ephraimitic coalition in order to prevent both court and people 
from appealing to Assyria for help. Unfortunately, Isaiah’s efforts were 
in vain. 

18 
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the interpretation of v.6a becomes at once intelligible and 
significant. The great alternative presented to Ahaz in c.7 
was whether he would believe in Jahweh’s power to save, or 
trust in other means, namely in Assyria. Would he trust in 
the things seen and temporal, or in the things unseen and 
eternal? The gently flowing, partially concealed fountain of 
Shiloah, upon which Jerusalem depended for its watersupply, 
is the fitting symbol of the unseen, spiritual presence of Jahweh, 
upon which Jerusalem was to depend, as contrasted with the 
mighty volume of the Euphrates, symbol of the impressive 
material power of the world empire of Assyria. The passage, 
thus interpreted, expressed the very heart of Isaiah’s message 
and is in beautiful accord with what he taught in c 7 and 
again in the great crisis of 701.7%? It is also significant that 
in 8 5-8a, just as in these other passages, Isaiah points out 
that this false material help upon which they rely with such 
confidence, whether Assyria or Egypt, will be the means of 
their final undoing. It is the idea of punishment in kind. 
This striking lesson would be entirely lost if ‘this people’ were 
identified with Israel, for Israel was opposed to Assyria. 

We have thus arrived at a sharp alternative. On the one 
hand, v. 6b, which has an unequivocal political reference, 
demands that ‘this people’ be identified with Israel. In that 
case the phrase ‘to reject the waters of Shiloah’ while not 
theoretically impossible to interpret, admits of no really satis- 
factory explanation. On the other hand, if ‘this people’ is 
Judah, ‘to reject the waters of Shiloah’ can be given a meaning, 
very beautiful in itself, appropriate to the known historical 
situation, and consonant with the fundamental religious con- 
victions of Isaiah. While, at first sight, it may seem unnatural 
to take the flexible symbol which is theoretically capable of 
several meanings as the basis of the identification of ‘this 
people,” rather than the inflexible, literal statement in v. 6b, 
which is capable of only one meaning, nevertheless the instinct 
of the vast majority of commentators is certainly sound at this 
point, and ‘this people’ must be identified with Judah. The 
following arguments confirm this conclusion: 

20 Cf, especially 301-7, 15; 311 ff, 
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a) If ‘this people’ in v.6a does not mean Judah, then the 
invasion of Judah in v. 8 is left unexplained. The sequence of 
thought would be: Because this people, i. e. Israel, has sinned, 
it will be inundated, and Judah will be submerged! The 
Assyrian invasion of Judah would thus be mentioned as only 
incidental to the invasion of Israel. Nothing could be further 
from Isaiah’s thoughts at this time. Judah was to be punished 
for its own sins.” b) Again, the phrase itself in the mouth of 
Isaiah naturally refers only to Judah, the people among whom 
he was prophesying, unless the context specifically demands 
another reference.” In the present chapter ‘this people’ clearly 
refers to Judah at vs. 11f. The preceding context (vs, 1-4), though 
referring to Israel, cannot determine the identification of ‘this 
people’ in v.6, for in vs. 1-4 Damascus as well as Israel is 
spoken of, and it is arbitrary to refer ‘this people’ to only one 
of the two nations mentioned in vs. 1-4: c) Lastly, the parallelism 
of c.8 with c. 7 strongly favors the identification of ‘this people’ 
with Judah. Just as 8 1-4 corresponds exactly with 7 1-9 in 
its threat of destruction of Israel and Damascus, so 8 5-8 a would 
correspond to 7 10-17 in its threat of the destruction of Judah.” 


But if ‘this people’ is Judah, then two consequences follow. 
a) V. 6b as it stands is impossible, and b) OFP>Y (‘upon them,’ 


21 710-17. Cf, Dillmann. 

22 In the nine passages outside of our present one in which the 
phrase ‘this people’ occurs in Isaiah 1—39, it refers to Judah in all but 
one. At 915 it occurs in a prophecy unquestionably delivered against 
Israel. But this verse is under the gravest critical suspicion. (See the 
article on “Isaiah’s Prophecy against Ephraim,” AJSL, April, 1916, 
pp. 14—16). The possible reference to Chaldea at 2312 is not quite 
analogous, and the passage is also very doubtful. It may be added that, 
wherever bY with a suffix is defined by the context, it again always 
refers to Judah. In other cases, when undefined by the context, it 
probably refers to Judah, though at times, especially in spurious passages, 
it may include both kingdoms. In any case it never refers to Israel 
alone; except, possibly, at 529s. But the reference to Israel at 525 is 
conditioned upon the supposition that this passage originally belonged 
at c. 9 (which is altogether probable) and that the text is in order 
(which is by no means so certain). 

23 Cf. Bredenkamp. For the evidence against the identification of 
‘this people’ with Israel drawn from textual criticism, see what follows. 
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v. 7a), which, as we have seen, suggests very definitely a dis- 
tinction between ‘this people’ (v. 6a) and Judah (v. 8), becomes 
very suspicious. On the assumption that ‘this people’ is Judah, 
vs. 5-8 a would certainly gain in perspicuity if ‘upon them’ were 
omitted. The description would no longer suggest that the 
flood, after coming ‘upon them,’ i. e. upon ‘this people, would 
then pass on through Judah, with the almost unavoidable in- 
ference that ‘this people’ and Judah are to be distinguished; 
but it would suggest that the flood, after rising above all its 
channels, would irresistibly pass on through Judah.” 

It is clear that v.¢b in its present form and ‘upon them’ 
in v. 7a go together. They combine to suggest the identification 
of ‘this people’ with Israel. If ‘this people’ is Judah, it is 
necessary either to emend v. 6b, or reject it (and omy along 
with it) as glosses. So far as the original meaning of the 
passage is concerned it makes no difference which method of 
relieving the difficulty is chosen. So far as the critical history 
of the passage is concerned it makes very considerable differ- 
ence. Accordingly we turn to consider the second crucial 
question in the interpretation of vs. 5-8, namely the critical 
origin of v. 6b. 


24 It is interestiug to observe with what increasing suspicion omy 
has been regarded in recent years, since the identification of ‘this people’ 
has become the established premise for explaining this passage. Marti, 
Gray and Guthe (in Kautzsch 4) reject it, Marti and Gray on the ground 
that is a superfluous interpretation of ‘this people’(!), Guthe on the 
ground that it unnecessarily anticipates v.8. Gies. (p. 233), Staerk (Das 
Assyrische Weltreich, pp. 50, 201), and Hans Schmidt emend to o>y on 
the basis of the LXX. This last suggestion is unfortunate. The LXX 
is very paraphrastic just at this point and introduces the second plural 
four times in vs.6 and 7 without any warrant. It certainly affords no 
foundation for the proposed emendation. Giesebrecht’s arguments for 
the LXX reading are entirely unconvincing. 

25 The attempts made to reconcile v.6b with its context, if ‘this 
people’ is identified with Judah, are abortive. Alexander (Commentary 
on Isaiah, 1865) supposes that v.¢b refers to the joy at the retreat of 
Rezin and Pekah (‘eth taken as sign of the accus.): “The particle 'eth 
simply denotes the occasion of the joy. The more definite idea of 
rejoicing over is suggested by the context”(!). This theory has been 
more recently advanced by Buhl (ZKWL, IV. 228, cited in Dillmann). 
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II 


The usual method hitherto adopted to reconcile v. 6b with the 
identification of this people with Judah is to emend the text. 


A. On proposed emendations of v. 6b 


1) The favorite emendation, originally proposed, I believe, 
by Hitzig, is to regard WWW as a misreading for DION, and 
to assign to the latter the meaning of ‘melt before’ in the 
sense of ‘despair.’ At first glance this gives a satisfactory 
contextual meaning to v. 6b, but the objections to it are over- 
whelming. a) In the first place, while the verb occurs 21 times, 
it is found but once in the kal and then in a very doubtful 
passage (Is. 10 18).2” b) In the dozen cases where this verb is 


But the object of joy in this sense is always introduced by the pre- 
positions 5 (most frequent), 5x (‘against’) or even 3. Further, the extreme 
artificiality of this explanation is apparent. Equally unconvincing is 
Dillmann’s view. He takes ‘eth as the preposition, but interprets the 
joy with Rezin and Pekah as the joy in the same things in which Rezin 
and Pekah rejoice, namely in human instrumentalities(!). In the sixth 
edition, revised by Kittel, this unhappy explanation is abandoned. 
Equally ineffectual are the attempts to preserve the present text by 
identifying ‘this people’ with both Judah and Israel (so Vitringa, in 
effect, Lowth, Schelling, Rosenmiiller, Eichhorn, De.). Delitzsch proceeds 
to parcel out the various statements in vs. ¢-sa between Israel and Judah. 
‘Rejection of the waters of Shiloah’ is the sin of both kingdoms; v. 6b 
refers to the special sin of Israel; v.7a states the punishment of Israel; 
v.8 the punishment of Judah. This is only a variation upon Schelling’s 
view (cited in Ges.). Delitasch himself admits that an interpretation which 
would permit of a reference of ‘this people’ to Judah would be welcome. 
Cheyne (Commentary) follows along the lines of Delitzsch. 

26 So Hitz., Brdk., Barth (Beitrage, p. 9, n.1), Du., Marti, Di-Kit., 
Ku. (p. 33), Staerk (p. 201), Che. (Intro. p.37, n.1). It is significant 
that Cheyne abandons his former identification of ‘this people’ with 
Israel (or with Israel and Judah) after he adopts the emended text, an 
interesting evidence that the unemended text clearly suggests such an 
identification. 

27 It is conjectured that the kal is adopted in the present instance 
for the sake of the play on os (Hitz, Du. et al.). But wwn already 
expresses such a play without the necessity of departing from the usus 
loquendi. 
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used as a metaphor for fear, i. e. is given a psychological 
application, it is accompanied by the word ‘heart.’ The verb 
by itself would thus not seem to be applicable to a state of 
mind. c) The construction of DIDH in the sense of ‘despair’ 
with the accusative (eth) of the ground of despair, also departs 
from the usage. In the four (five) instances in which the cause 
of the melting is assigned, it is introduced by “359 or "3B90. 
At Is. 343 where ] is used the sense is slightly different.* 
d) In view of the usage, the unanimous testimony of the ancient 
versions to the reading WW in the sense of ‘rejoice’ can also 
be confidently urged against the proposed emendation. e) Finally, 
the construction of the entire clause is impossible. The sentence 
is introduced by the conjunction ‘3 }*, which properly governs 
the finite verb DNS. But DIO after this conjunction is a 
grammatical non sequitur, whether construed as an infin. cst.,>! 
or as an infin. abs.3? Of the very large number of cases in which 
‘D> ]Y" or WE JP or even JY" alone is followed by a finite verb, 
in not one is the sequence continued by any sort of in- 
finitive or by a verbal noun.®* f) Finally, apart from all these 


28 2 Sam. 1017 is no real exception, for ‘heart’ is found here, though 
it is not the subject of the verb. 

29 So Hitz., Barth, Brdk. 

30 Hitzig, with the approval of Barth, cites Job. 31 34, where pw is 
construed with the accus., as support for Dion with the accus. But the 
construction in Job is unique and by no means free of suspicion. In the 
four other cases where the reason for the fear is expressed after pry, it 
is introduced again by ‘359 or yo. (At Job. 1325 the meaning of the verb 
is different.) When the object of the fear is introduced the hiph. is used 
(Is. 29 23, cf. 812). Duhm frankly admits the incorrectness of the con- 
struction of Diom with nx and accordingly proposes the further emendation 
of nx to ‘35m (so also Marti, Che. [in Intro.], Di.-Kit., Staerk) or less 
accurately to }» (Du.3). Duhm supposes that when Dio was understood 
as wwe the preposition was changed to agree with the new meaning. 
But the question may fairly be asked whether the-presence of ‘358 in 
the original text would not have prevented the supposed misunderstanding. 

3t So Hitz., Kno., Di., who make Diop depend on yp". 

32 So Marti, Di. Kit., Brdk., Staerk. 

33 Duhm feels this difficulty and in editions!,? deletes out of 
and emends dX» to the infinitive, thus agreeing with the proposed Dib. 
In he reverses the process, retains ‘> and emends pion the 
perfect, which betters the alliteration with px». 


4 

i} 
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grammatical difficulties, the meaning of the clause as emended is 
by no means exegetically satisfactory. The fears of the people 
along with their positive rejection of the waters of Shiloah 
would be assigned as a reason for their punishment. This 
weakens rather than increases the force of v. 6a. Elsewhere 
Isaiah seeks to allay their fears.* In view of these wellnigh 
insuperable difficulties the proposed emendation of v. 6b must 
be regarded as unsatisfactory. It is one of those ingenious 
conjectures which at first sight captivate the hard-pressed 
exegete but which prove in the end to be will-o-the-wisps, 
leading him off into false paths. 

2) The attempt has been made in recent times to get along 
with rejecting only the phrase ‘Rezin and the son of Remaliah’ 
as a gloss.> Wii, emended to DIOD is now attached to the 
preceding line and coordinated with oxd msdn as a further 
characterization of the waters as faintly flowing.** But apart 
from the very grave grammatical difficulties involved in this 


34 71-9; 81-4. 

35 Gies. (pp. 227 ff.); Burkitt (JThS., Vol. 12, p. 294); Popper (Studies 
in Biblical Parallelism, p. 348); and cf. Gray, but with modifications. 

36 So Gies.; Popper suggests either this emendation, or, on the basis 
of the present text, calls attention to the Arabic mushawish which, 
according to Lane, means “water not to be seen or hardly to be seen, 
by reason of its remoteness from the surface of the ground.” (Cf. also 
Burkitt for the use of Arabic analogies). But the construction of the 
word after the participial phrase, whether it is read as the noun, wwn, 
or as the infinitive, p\0n, is very harsh. In the former case Popper 
construes it either as depending on the 5 in ox), or as an adverbial acc. 
In the latter case it is construed either as an infin. abs. (Gies.), or as an 
infin. est. (Burkitt, Popper). Mi.68, urged by Giesebrecht as an analogy 
to the infinitive abs. after the part. in the present case, is wide of the 
mark, and the examples given in Kénig, Syntax, § 220a (Josh. 6 13; 
Ii Sam. 1617b; Is. 2217b; and Jer. 2317) afford no analogy and, besides, 
are corrupted texts. Is. 6014, urged by Burkitt and Popper in favor of 
the infin. cst., is hardly more convincing. Gray suggests that wiwn is 
either a corrupt variant to Dx, or an isolated fragment. Bredenkamp’s 
idea that and the corrected are, both of them, qualifications 
of ‘this people’ may be mentioned in passing as a literary curiosity. It 
is based on the assumed correctness of Jerome’s cum magno sonitu (see 
above, n. 10) and the fact that wx, if applied to the ‘waters,’ would 
contradict the ancient Father. 
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suggestion, it breaks down completely when the rest of the 
clause is considered. This is regarded as a gloss to ‘the waters 
of Shiloah.’*”? But how in the world did a glossator ever hit 
upon the idea of explaining the waters of Shiloah as an allusion 
to Rezin and Pekah? To regard this as “a question of sub- 
ordinate interest”*®® is altogether too simple a way out of the 
difficulty. It is supposed that the gentle stream was taken by 
the glossator as a symbol of the weaker power of the Syro- 
Ephraimitic coalition as contrasted with the Euphrates which 
is the symbol of the mighty power of Assyria. Because the 
people has despised this sinaller power in their reliance upon 
the Assyrian help, therefore they will be punished by Assyria!** 
But that even the diusserliche Art rabbinischer Exegese, to which 
Giesebrecht adverts, can have been guilty of turning the sacred 
Spring “at the roots of Mount Zion” into a symbol of the 
Syro-Ephraimitic coalition is quite inconceivable. That is the 
last thing a later glossator would do. Accordingly, it is im- 
possible to get along with the rejection of only the part of 
v.6b which follows WwW. This is wantonly to substitute, in 
the endeavor to interpret the passage, an insoluble difficulty 
for what may prove to be a helpful clue. 

But if v.6b, in its present form, cannot be harmonized with 
the context, if it cannot be satisfactorily emended so as to 
agree with its context, and if it cannot be saved even in part, 
there is nothing to do but to reject it in its entirety.” 


37 So Gies., Burkitt, Gray, Guthe and Popper. Popper speaks of it as 
“an appositional gloss,” but does not tell us to what it is in apposition! 

38 Gies. 

39 So Gies. and Burkitt. This unhappy explanation was advanced long 
ago by Steudel (cited in Gesenius). Neither Giesebrecht nor Burkitt refer 
to Steudel, and it would appear that they had arrived at this strange 
conceit independently. 

40 So Cube (1785—'86, cited in Ges.); Olshausen (1826, cited in Di.); 
Gray (substantially); Skinner (Isaiah, in Cambridge Bible Ed.2); Hans 
Schmidt. 
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B. On the significance of v.6p considered as a gloss 


The clause was no doubt originally a marginal comment, 
intended to explain, not the waters of Shiloah, which is absurd, 
but the rejection of the waters of Shiloah. This rejection, says 
the glossator, is equivalent to taking sides with Rezin and 
Pekah. The peculiar word WW was no doubt chosen as a 
play upon DNS, as has often been pointed out. That v. 6b is 
a gloss is finally confirmed by the following considerations in 
addition to the historical, exegetical, and grammatical difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting it as original which have already 
been mentioned. a) Since the time of Cube it has been felt 
that the clause, “the king of Assyria and all his glory,” in 
v.7 is a gloss! It interrupts the figure of the flood in vs.7a 
and 7b in a most unfortunate way. Other such glosses in the 
neighboring chapters are ‘the king of Assyria’ at 7 17, 20, the 
date at 7 8° and particularly ‘Rezin’ at 910. These instances 
show clearly that these chapters have been glossed and support 
the view that v.6b is a gloss. b) Finally, when once both v. 6b 
and the gloss in v.7 have been struck out, the passage, vs. 5-8a, 
gains very greatly in smoothness and force. The softly flowing 
waters of Shiloah and the mighty river Euphrates are brought 
into the sharpest and most telling antithesis, and the whole 
passage becomes completely intelligible. 

But now a question arises of great importance for our pur- 
pose. What was the purpose of this gloss? Did it have what 
may be called simply an antiquarian interest, or did it have 
a dogmatic interest? In view of the other glosses mentioned 
above, the former would seem to be more probably its original 
interest. But was it understood simply in an antiquarian sense 
after it became incorporated into the text? At this point the 
significance of the associated phrase, ‘upon them,’ must be con- 
sidered. When the two phrases are combined, the result is to 
enforce a sharp distinction between ‘this people’ and Judah, 
and to identify ‘this people’ with Israel. But this means that 


41 So Ges., Hitz., Kno., Du., Marti, Che., Skinner, Gray, e¢ al. 
42 Probably the earliest datable gloss in Isaiah. 
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the guilt has been diverted from Judah to Israel.“* Was this 
result a purposed result? In that case, what may well have 
been originally only a marginal note appended in an antiquarian 
interest may have later, after incorporation in the text, taken 
on a dogmatic interest. The slight addition of ‘upon them’ is 
all that is needed to give to the gloss this significance. Can 
this suspicion be confirmed? The answer to this question must 
be deferred. 

Thus far two questions have been discussed with reference 
to vs. 5-8a: 1) the identification of ‘this people,” which is the 
primary question; and 2) the literary quality of v.6b, Is v. 6b 
original or a gloss, and, if a gloss, what is its purpose? Before 
passing on to vs.8b, 9-10 there is a third question which calls 
for answer. 


“Til 


Is there any limitation placed upon the punishment of Judah 
at v.8b? Does the phrase, ‘it shall reach to the neck,’ imply 
that while Judah is almost submerged it is not quite sub- 
merged? Does it emphasize the greatness of the disaster or 
does it suggest a basis of hope? If a strictly logical (or ana- 
tomical) analysis of the figure is applied to it, the expectation 


43 It is singular how the significance of the combination of v. ¢b 
and ‘upon them’ in v.7a has been ignored by the great majority of 
commentators. It can only be explained by the fact that the correct 
identification of ‘this people’ with Judah has so engrossed the attention 
that the very obvious implications of the present text have been 
overlooked except by a very few scholars. But Jerome long ago drew 
the natural inferences from v.¢b and ‘upon them’ when he identified 
‘this people’ with Israel. 

44 T call attention to the fact that if the original text of v.cb was 
approximately what the emendations reviewed above suppose it to have 
been, the same question arises: How did the original text which 
permitted no identification of ‘this people’ with Israel come to assume 
its present form which requires such an identification? Was this due 
to accidental corruption, or was there a dogmatic purpose at work? 
Those who prefer to emend v.¢b rather than to reject it must answer 
this question, 
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of ultimate escape can undoubtedly be deduced from it. But 
‘does the rhetorical character of the passage permit of such an 
inference? 

1) The verb ‘reach’ is coordinated with the other verbs of 
vs.7 and 8 and, like them, depends upon the ‘therefore’ of 
v. 7a, which in turn depends upon the reference to apostasy 
in v.6a, Because they have rejected the waters of Shiloah, 
therefore Jahweh will bring the Euphrates, which will over- 
flow, pass on, and reach to the neck? This last clause is a 
climax, not an antithesis. If an antithesis were desired, it 
would be expressed in some other way.* 2) But, it may be 
asked, why did not Isaiah use an unequivocal expression if he 
desired to indicate the completeness of the destruction? Here 
a stylistic peculiarity of the prophet is to be noticed, namely, 
his method of emphasis by understatement. When he warns 
at 510 that a ten-acre vineyard will yield a bath and an 
homer of seed an ephah, the thought is directed not upon 
what they do yield but upon what they do not yield. The 
figure is chosen to picture the desolation of the land. Similarly, 
at 176 the two or three berries in the topmost boughs of the 
olive tree are not a symbol of hope, as is sometimes supposed, 
but of the stript condition of the tree’ It is the irony of 
these understatements which lend to them their power. 3) Fin- 
ally, if the phrase ‘reach to the neck’ was intended to suggest 
a limitation of the punishment, we would expect a reason for 
this to be given. A reason for the punishment is given. Why 
not, then, a reason for its limitation? Accordingly, the view 
of the great majority of commentators must be adhered to, 


45 Delitzsch, Skinner, and Meinhold all find a basis of hope in the 
phrase. “Judah is not wholly submerged” (Ski.). “Granted the existence 
of a Saviour (Immanuel!), the possibility of salvation is still present” (De.). 
“The water reaches to the neck, but only to the neck. Then God 
comes to the help of his own” (Meinh., Der Heilige Rest, p. 114). 

46 Cf. Amos 9 8b. 

47 If an exegete doubts this, let him take a day off from his study 
and go out nutting on some frosty Autumn morning. Compare, also, 
Amos 312 and 53. It is curious how Meinhold, while accepting this 
interpretation for 176ff. (Cf. also his interpretation of 721ff., pp. 103 
and 99, n. 1) fails to recognize it for 88a. 
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which subsumes v.8a under what precedes as a threat, and 
interprets ‘up to the neck’ as expressing the climax of the 
danger.® But is not such a reason for the restriction of the 
punishment actually given in what follows? Is not the land 
to be saved because it is Immanuel’s land? This question leads 
us to the investigation of vs.8b-10. But before this is taken 
up, a brief summary of results thus far obtained is in order: 
1) ‘This people’ is Judah. 2) It has forsaken Jahweh (the 
‘waters of Shiloah’) in pursuing its pro-Assyrian policy. 3) But 
the very power to which it appeals will prove its undoing. It 
will be engulfed in a vast flood of disaster. 4) But the present 
form of the text, by the incorporation of v.¢b and the phrase 
‘upon them,’ suggests that the burden of guilt is to be shifted 
from Judah to the Northern Kingdom. 


PART II 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 8 sb-10 


In the interpretation of these verses it will be best to 


consider vs. 9-10 by themselves before taking up the very obscure 
allusion in y. 8b. 


I 
On vs, 9-10. 


The meaning of these verses is perfectly clear, though the 
text is not above suspicion.” In them the nations of the earth 


48 Ges., Hitz., Kno., Di., Di-Kit., Brdk., Du., Marti, Schmidt. Com- 
pare also 30 98,a secondary passage, but almost certainly dependent upon 
the figure in 8s. The allusion at 3028 to the neck expresses threat and 
only threat. The fact that the prophecy is directed against Assyria 
makes that clear. 

49 1) The exact meaning of 11 is note quite certain. The Targum 
seems to take it from my, in the sense of ‘unite’ or ‘associate together’. 
Others regard it as the equivalent of ys" (‘be broken’) or emend it to 
wn (‘shout the battlecry’), The majority of scholars explain it from yy" 
(‘be angry’ or ‘rage’). So far as the verb itself and the general meaning 
of the passage are concerned, this last explanation is reasonably 
adequate. 2) But the parallelism, if any one of the above meanings is 
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are challenged to do their worst. They can effect nothing for 
“God is with us.” The challenge is a universal challenge.” 
If these verses are attached directly to vs. 5-8a, one can hardly 
imagine a greater contradiction." a) To say that Judah will 
be overwhelmed by Assyria in such disastrous fashion as is 
pictured in vs. 5-8a and then to add that though the nations 
of the earth may rage as they will, they will be able to 
effect nothing, is to make in the same breath two essentially 
irreconcilable statements. It is Jahweh himself who is respons- 
ible for bringing the Assyrian flood upon Judah. How, then, 
can the nations be defied on the ground that he is on Judah’s 
side? The fact of a punitive invasion due to God’s wrath against 
Judah’s apostasy in vs. 5-8a and the feeling of absolute security 
from invasion due to God’s protecting presence in vs. 9-10 are 
quite incompatible. It is impossible to effect a transition 
between the two thoughts by the phrase ‘up to the neck,’ as 
if that meant ‘up to the neck, but only up to the neck. We 
have seen that this interpretation puts a limitation upon the 
terribleness of the punishment whereas the clause is intended 
to emphasize its terribleness. It is equally illegitimate to 


adopted, is defective. Accordingly the verb has been emended after the 
LXX to 37 (‘know it’). So Lowth, Che., Marti, Gray, Guthe. This un- 
doubtedly smooths the parallelism but at the expense of the nervous 
vigor of the passage. The two imperatives are intended to stand in 
opposition to each other as they do in v. b. Popper would emend still 
more drastically and read, “Hear ye peoples altogether” (Mm D’By wow). 
Wellhausen, on the contrary, would preserve 1" (‘rage’) and correct 
wer to This betters v.4, but the anticipation of in v. b 
condemns it, Staerk (Das Assyrische Weltreich, p.199f) rejects the 
first two clauses of v.9 (see below). Meinhold emends 13487 to Wann, 
deletes the duplicate clauses in v. b (except nn) and secures the following: 
“Rage ye peoples and be broken 
Gird yourselves all ye far corners of the earth and be broken.” 

The effect of this is to reverse Staerk’s reconstruction. For still another 
attempt, see below. 

$0 So most Commentators, e. g. Ew., Brdk., De., Di., Di-Kit., Gies., 
Marti, Gray, Skinner, H. Schmidt. 

51 It is only equalled by the contradiction between 291-4 and 5-8 
(Viewpoints, p. 58, n. 125), and, as we shall see, it is produced by much 
the same methods and with a similar end in view. 
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restrict the outburst of faith in vs. 9-10 in any such petty way. 
Is it really to be supposed that the feeling of security in 
these verses can be so toned down as to permit of its recon- 
ciliation with the nations submerging Judah up to the neck?® 
b) Further, these verses are in as fundamental conflict with 
what follows as with what precedes. A connection would be 
possible between vs. 9-10 and 11-13 if the following paragraph 
stopped at v. 13. But, unfortunately, it does not stop there. 
It reaches its climax and real significance at vs. 14-15, and 
with these verses vs. 9-10 are in as flat contradiction as they 
are with vs. 5-8a. Defiance and the feeling of security are as 
much out of place before vs. 14-15 as they are after vs. 5-8a.° 

2) The difficulties of vs. 9-10, construed as a general challenge 
to all the nations, are so great that some scholars have held 
that the challenge has either primary or exclusive reference to 
Syria and Israel. In favor of this is the fact that at 7 4-9 
Isaiah did hurl his challenge at these two nations, and the 
further fact that the language in the two passages has a 
remarkable similarity.> But the challenge to the Syro-Ephraim- 
itic coalition after the prophecy of the devastation by Assyria 
is meaningless in this connection. What is the object of hurling 
defiance at these two petty kingdoms on the strength of 
Jahweh’s presence when the prophet had just threatened Judah 
with the far worse Assyrian invasion?®* In c. 7 the defiance 
to Syria and Israel stands first, and the subsequent threat 


52 Meinhold’s attempt to effect a transition from vs. 5-8a to vs. 9-10 
through the clause ‘up to the neck’ in the way above indicated, and 
his inference that the promise in vs. 9-10 is not to the nation as a whole, 
but only to the Remnant (Der Rest, p. 114 ff.) is, so far as I am able 
to see, totally opposed to the rhetorical character of the passage. 

53 Cf. Gies. p. 235—248 for the above arguments. It is true that 
the ‘> (v.11) seems to connect with what immediately precedes, and 
most scholars see in the experience of v. 11 the reason for the confidence 
in vs. 9-10 (so Hitz., Ew., Kno., Di., Di-Kit., Meinh., Du.). But in view 
of the argument advanced above, it may be doubted whether ‘3 is original. 
It is omitted by Lxx and S. The connection sometimes proposed with 
vs. 6-8a is not altogether satisfactory. 

54 So Ges., Hitz., Kno., Du. ~ 

53 Cf. especially 7 5, 7. 

56 Cf. Brdk. and Gies. 
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of Assyrian invasion can be readily accounted for by the 
change in the situation. Isaiah had promised Ahaz deliverance 
from the coalition in order to soothe his fears and keep him 
from throwing himself into the arms of Assyria. But he warned 
him that if he did not believe a worse fate would befall him. 
When Ahaz rejected the prophetic assurance, then came the 
prophecy of doom (7 14-17). Even the repetition of the promise 
of relief from the allies after Ahaz had made the great refusal 
in c. 7 can be fairly well explained.’ But in c. 8 the announ- 
cement of doom before the prophecy of deliverance, though in 
the fulfilment the doom was to follow the deliverance, has no 
meaning whatever. The only proper position of vs. 9-10, inter- 
preted as a challenge to the Allies, is before vs. 5-8a, in other 
words parallel to 81-4 or, better, to 74-9. But not only is 
the position of vs. 9-10, interpreted as a challenge to the 
. coalition, impossible, the wording of v. 9 forbids such an inter- 
pretation. Not Syria and Israel, but the ends of the earth 
are here addressed. Accordingly, if vs. 9-10 are taken by 
themselves, they cannot be directly attached to vs. 5-8a without 
a most violent contradiction resulting. But can a modulation 


from the threats in vs. 5-8a to the promises in vs. 9-10 be 
effected by v. 8b? 


II 
On 8b. 


This clause has always been an exegetical crux. Three 
questions call for attention: 1) the antecedent of the suffix in 
YBI5, 2) the antecedent of the suffix in FS"N, 3) the con- 
struction and significance of Ssny. Is it to be regarded as 


57 Cf. 716 and my comments on this verse in “Immanuel,” AJSL, 1918. 

38 Knobel held that ‘the peoples’ referred to Syria and Israel, but ‘the 
far corners of the earth’ referred to peoples who were summoned to 
witness the defeat of these peoples. The address to ‘the peoples’ was a 
challenge; the address to the ‘far corners-of the earth’ was an exhortation. 
Though this view has been revived by Duhm, it is anything but con- 
vincing. There is nothing in v.9 really to suggest that two different 
groups are addressed, the aggressors and the witnesses of the aggression. 
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a phrase, as in v.10b, or as a proper name? If the latter, 
with whom is Immanuel to be identified? 


A. Whose wings are referred to? 


1) From the time of the Targum and Jerome ‘wings’ has 
often been interpreted as the wings of the Assyrian army.” 
But nowhere else in the O. T. is 35 found in this military 
sense. Further, this would imply a technical use of the term 
which is not consonant with MW, for the latter word suggests 
that we are dealing with a real metaphor here and not a 
faded out one. Finally, if the word is taken in the technical 
sense of alae, or an army’s flanks, the lapse into the literal 
reference to Assyria after the finely worked out metaphor of 
the flood becomes very abrupt and unpleasant from a literary 
point of view. The suffix would have to refer to the actual 
army of Assyria which lies behind to metaphor of the river. 
This is stylistically bad. 

2) To avoid this stylistic difficulty other scholars hold that 
the metaphor is still retained, and the wings are the various 
streams which break away from the main mass of the flood 


and distribute themselves through the land.*' But again there 
is no analogy to this use of the word ‘wings’, and the figure 
in its present mode of expression is not at all a convincing 


59 I pass over the rather difficult grammatical construction of the 
clause, for, though harsh, it is not without analogy. Cf. Konig, Syntaz, 
p. 459, for the construction of the fem. pl. subj. with singular mase. verb. 
is a.d.; Ezek. 99 is corrupt. The construction is equivalent to ex- 
tended or expanded wings. 

60 Cf. hax, Ezek. 12 14, 17, 21; 381, a word found only in these passages 
and usually explained from an Assyrian root meaning wing. Compare 
also the technical use of the Latin ala (so Ges., Hitz., Ew.). This view 
probably goes back to the LXX in which zapeufory is frequently the 
equivalent of the Hebrew mann. (Ottley, Isaiah according to the Septuagint.) 

61 So Kno., Brdk., De., Che. (Com.). 

62 The coincidence cited by Cheyne from Wordsworth’s Descriptive 
Sketches, 

“So shall its waters from the heavens supplied 
Brood o’er the long parched lands with Nile-like wings,” 
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3) In the view of most recent commentators there is an 
abrupt change of figure, and the reference in v. 8b is no longer 
to a flood, but to a bird. But then the question arises: What 
kind of a bird? Is it a bird of prey® or a protecting bird?™ 
On the first view, v. 8b continues the threat of invasion in vs. 
5-8a; on the second view, the thought of hope is suddenly 
introduced. Against the metaphor of a bird of prey may 
again be urged the intolerable abruptness of the change of 
figure. There is now no antecedent at all for the suffix in 
YI3. The mind must be supposed to have disengaged the 
Assyrian army from the metaphor of the flood, then to have 
thought of it as changed into a bird (a thought which is un- 
expressed!) and then, after this metamorphosis, to proceed 
gaily on with a reference to ‘its wings’. All this is quite un- 
worthy of Isaiah’s stylistic powers. Furthermore the last word 
in the verse (Immanuel), whether it is regarded as a name or 
a phrase, suggests that v. 8b is to be taken with what follows 
and given a consolatory sense. But in that case all connection 
with what precedes is lost. If ‘wings’ does not refer to the 
Assyrian army, or to the Assyrian flood, or to the Assyrian 
pictured as a bird of prey, there is no explanation for it to 
be found in the present context, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that at v. 8b we are dealing either with a misplaced 
fragment or a gloss, The former alternative would seem to be 
more probable than the latter, for 135 is no more intelligible 
as a gloss than it is as a part of the present text. As if these 
difficulties were not already enough, there remain the perplex- 
ities connected with the suffix in ‘thy land’ and the significance 
of Immanuel. These must be considered together. 


is an odd one, but can hardly be used to bolster up an ancient text whose 
correctness is open to suspicion. In his Introduction Cheyne explains 
v.8b in a different way. 

63 So Di-Kit., Du., Che. (Com.) Skinner, H. Schmidt. 

64 So Che. (Intro.), Marti, Gray. Cf. Ps. 178; 368. Popper avoids the 
abrupt change of metaphor by a very doubtful expedient. He takes 
"DID Mw as an independent line and translates: “and spread to its 
farthest ends” (!) 
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B. Whose land is referred to and what is the significance 
of Immanuel? 


1) On the basis of the Hebrew, Immanuel has been taken 
as a proper name. In that case ‘thy land’ is Immanuel’s land. 
This is the natural interpretation of the present text. But 
what is the significance of such an address? This will depend, 
in a measure, upon the significance of Immanuel. a) In accord- 
ance with one of the many interpretations of 7 14, Immanuel 
has been identified with a son of Isaiah, and ‘thy land’ given 
the sense of ‘thy fatherland’.® V. 8b is then supposed to add 
a still further touch to the desolation to be wrought; Isaiah’s 
own child is to be involved in it. But such an allusion would 
divert the attention from the significance of the prophecy for 
the people as a whole, whom Isaiah was addressing and 
endeavoring to influence, to its significance for the Prophet’s 
own family. This is most unlikely. Moreover, this interpretation 
falls with the interpretation of Immanuel in 7 14 upon which 
it is based. Immanuel at 7 14 cannot be Isaiah’s son. b) Again, 
Immanuel has been identified with the Messiah. In that case 
‘thy land’ is better taken as the kingdom of the Messiah than 
as his fatherland, though of course the latter view is possible. 
The implication of the Messiah’s land in the coming disaster 
is again supposed to emphasize its greatness (v. 8b interpreted 
_ as threat). The attempt to subsume the apostrophe to Immanuel 
under the preceding threat, if he is identified with the Messiah, 
is more satisfactory than when he is identified with Isaiah’s 
son. The thought of the desecration of Messiah’s land might 
be supposed to wring this cry from the prophet’s heart, and, 
as we shall see, this thought may really be intended by the 
present text.” But it has its own difficulties. Is Immanuel 
already born? Nothing in cc. 7 and 8 indicates it. If not, is 
it likely that Isaiah would thus apostrophize some Messiah of 


5 So Ges., Hitz., Kno. Cf. Gen. 121; Jonah 1s. 
66 So Calv., Ew., De., Di, Di-Kit., Che. (Com.), Marti, and Du. (if 
text is retained), Skinner, H. Schmidt. 


67 For Immanuel as a part of the preceding threat, see Ges., Hitz., 
Ew., De., Di., Di-Kit., Che. (Com.), Schmidt. 
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the future? Further, the name is undoubtedly interpreted in 
a good sense at v.10. To hold that at v. 8b it is intended to 
reinforce the preceding threat when at v.10 it so clearly is 
interpreted as a ground of encouragement is, to say the least, 
confusing. This leads us back to the fundamental difficulty of 
the passage. c) Granted that Immanuel, whether Isaiah’s 
son or the Messiah, could be subsumed under the preceding 
threat in the way above indicated, how is the transition to 
the unqualified hopes in vs. 9-10 effected? Here all scholars 
who hold to the present text assume that the sound of the 
name itself recalls to Isaiah’s mind the good hopes attached 
to it. The transition to hope from threat is one of psychological 
revulsion. Here again the theory which identifies Immanuel 
with Isaiah’s son is at a distinct disadvantage as compared 
with the theory which identifies him with the Messiah. Gesenius 
and Knobel weakly suggest that the prophet wishes to divert 
the thought from the more gloomy distant future, shadowed 
by the invasion of Assyria, to the happier immediate future, 
in which the discomfiture of Syria and Israel (vs. 9-10) is 
foreseen. Just what the prophet expected to accomplish by 
this pleasant diversion in the midst of his warnings does not 
appear. Hitzig frankly admits that vs. 9-10 are out of connection 
with the preceding threats, and suggests that the challenge in 
_ them was not due to the occurrence of the name Immanuel, 
but to some development in the camp of the Coalition! Those 
who identify Immanuel with the Messiah hold that the thought 
of the desecration of the Messiah’s land calls out either a 
feeling of indignant protest or a cry for help from the prophet, 
and in this protest or appeal, expressed in the apostrophe to 
Immanuel, the hope and defiance in vs. 9-10 are born.” George 


68 It is interesting to observe how the identification of Immanuel 
with Isaiah’s son hangs together with the identification of the ‘peoples’ 
in vs. 9-10 with Syria and Israel. The mention of Isaiah’s son might 
conceivably agree with a challenge to these petty kingdoms, but hardly 
with a defiance to the far corners of the earth! 

69 So Ew., De., Che., Di., G. A. Smith. Skinner and H. Schmidt imply 
the same kind of a transition, though they separate vs. 9-10 somewhat 
more sharply from ys. 5-8. 


19* 
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Adam Smith gives this view its classic formulation: “At the 
sound of the name which floats in upon the floods of invasion 
like the ark on the waters of old (the simile is Professor 
Smith’s, not the prophet’s) Isaiah pulls together his distraught 
faith in his country and, forgetting her faults, flings defiance 
at his foes.” Nothing could better illustrate than this sentence 
the danger of attempting to patch up faulty connections in 
ancient texts by means of rhetoric. Could Isaiah be led to 
substitute an all-inclusive promise (vs. 9-10) for an all-inclusive 
threat (vs. 5-8) because he happens to recollect that this threat 
involves the Messiah’s land? Was Isaiah the kind of a man 
thus to forget Judah’s sins at the magic sound of a name, 
though he had referred to them in the very protasis of the 
sentence which is supposed to end with the apostrophe to 
Immanuel? After saying that Assyria, like a vast flood, will ~ 
submerge Judah to the neck because of its sins, does the 
thought that Judah is after all Immanuel’s land call forth 
such a feeling of indignation in him that he is immediately 
able to reverse himself and announce that the nations can 
effect nothing at all? For my part, I cannot believe that a 
man of Isaiah’s profound moral earnestness would compromise 
himself in any such way. 

2) The difficulty of explaining Immanuel in this context, if 
he is Isaiah’s son or the Messiah, has led many scholars to 
construe the word as a phrase and not as a proper name.” 
In that case it cannot be taken with ‘thy land, but must go 
with what follows. But this leaves the second person suffix 
(‘thy’) hauging in the air. a) It has been referred to Judah.” 
This is unlikely. Judah has all along been spoken of in the 
third person (vs..5-8 a). Why this sudden change to the second 
person?” b) Duhm feels this difficulty and emends ‘J in 738 to "3. 

70 Brdk., Meinh., Gies., Du.,1,2, Marti, Gray, Popper, Guthe. For this 


may be urged the LXX (Contrast LXX at 714). But see below. 

1 Brdk., Gies., Popper. 

72 Giesebrecht, having emended ‘upon them’ to ‘upon you’ in v. 7a, 
holds that the second person in v. sb is due to this emended second 
person in v. 7, while the singular (‘thy’) instead of the plural (‘you’) is 
due to the intervening mention of Judah(!) Popper tacitly emends to the 
third person (‘his land’) without giving explanations. 
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This simple expedient was a source of great relief to hard- 
pressed exegetes,” but is as unwarranted as the similarly in- 
genious emendation at v.¢b.”* It breaks down on the strictly 
text-critical evidence. Both B and A, though they take Im- 
manuel as a phrase and, in accordance with that, read IY% 
(‘know it’) at v.9, still retain the J. This is the strongest 
evidence of its originality. Further, if ] were emended to “5, 
we would expect an article with P18.” Exegetically, also, this 
emendation presents serious difficulties. If the preceding part 
of the clause is a threat, no connection between it and the 
phrase, ‘for with us is God, can be established.” Such a con- 
nection is found, however, if v. 8b is regarded as a figure of a 
protecting bird.” But this only postpones the difficulty. For 
whether we take vs. 9-10 alone, or vs. 8b with them, in either 
case no suitable connection can be found with vs. 5-8a. At 
this point Duhm’s criticism strangely halts. He retains vs. 9-10 
in their present context and identifies the ‘peoples’ in v. 9 with 


73 It is followed by Marti, Che. (Intro.), and Gray. Gray calls attention 
to the fact that ‘> is at times written defectively in North Semitic in- 
scriptions. Meinhold emends 7 to the adversative 3. 

7 Duhm abandoned it, himself, in his third edition. The real reason 
which led Duhm originally to suggest it was his view of Immanuel at 7 u. 
Immanuel in that passage, according to Duhm and the many who have 
followed him, was no definite child, but any child who might have been 
born about that time. Of course, if the child is an indefinite child, he 
would scarcely have been addressed in the intimate way implied at 8 sb. 
For a criticism of this view of Immanuel see the writer’s article, Immanuel, 
AJSL, 1918, In the present discussion, it will be observed, I have avoided 
as far as possible relying upon data drawn from 714. I have wished to 
examine the text apart from any theories or prepossessions drawn from 714. 

75 Generously supplied by Guthe. The anarthrous p18 at v.9 and 
Jer. 341, urged by Meinhold (p. 114, n.2f.) in support of p18 without 
the article at v.sb, is not analogous. In these other passages the 
‘earth’, generally, is spoken of, but at v.sb the particular land of Judah 
is in mind. 

76 Duhm, accordingly, rejects Immanuel in both v.s and v.10 as 
glosses. They were added by some one interested in eschatology who 
saw in the creature referred to in v. sb some dragon endangering the 
Messiah (Rev. 12:13ff.). This unconvincing idea is retained in the third 
edition, but now Duhm rejects the whole of v. sb. 

11 So Che. (Introd.), Marti, Gray. 
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Syria and Isreel.”* As this has been shown to be highly im- 
probable, the final conclusion seems unavoidable that vs. 9-10 
or, better, vs. 8b-10 are not original in this context.” But in 
that case we «2 left with a new problem on our hands. If 
these verses are not original here, where did they come from? 


C. The origin and significance of vs. 8b-10 


1) Giesebrecht advanced the theory that vs. 9-10 along with 
Immanuel in vy. 8b, construed as a phrase, came out of a later 
period of Isaiah’s life. Isaiah is supposed to have entertained 
very gloomy views of the future at the time of the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (cf. 717. and 8 5-8) but when, subsequently, 
the historical conditions changed, his views of the future 
changed with them and became more hopeful. He then 
revised his earlier threatening prophecies by appending to 
them sunnier prophecies out of happier times.*? This theory 
of Giesebrecht has played a very useful part in the inter- 
pretation of Isaiah, for it concentrated the attention upon the 
many strange sequences in the book in which doom is followed 
by hope. But it has fulfilled its mission and, I think, may 
now be dismissed. If the attempt is made to carry it through 


78 See note 54. Schmidt also appears to retain vs. 9-10 in their present 
connection, though he treats them as an independent oracle. But since 
he retains Immanuel at v.sb as a personal name of the Messiah, his 
view of the independent character of vs. 9-10 seems hardly tenable. 

79 It makes no difference in principle whether only vs. 9-10 are 
removed, or vs. 9-10 along with Immanuel y.sb, or with the whole of 
v.sb. But it does make some difference in the attempt to solve the 
problem of the origin of these verses. 

80 1219-14 is cited as a direct analogy to our present passage. This 
is added to the gloomy prophecy, 171-11, coming out of the Syro- 
Ephraimitic period, in precisely the same way as as 89-10 is added to 
85-8. Another strikingly similar prophecy is 1424-27. This theory of a 
revision of Isaiah’s prophecies by the prophet himself was advanced by 
Sérensen in 1885 in his little monograph, Judah wnd die Assyrische 
Weltmacht, the importance of which in the interpretation of Isaiah has 
been too often overlooked. Cheyne in his Introduction, (p. 38ff.), 
followed Giesebrecht’s application of this theory to 89-10, and again very 
distinctly associated the verses with 1719-14 and 14 24-97. 
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with any consistency, as Giesebrecht tried to do in his STK 
article and in his Beitrége zur Jesaiakritik, it results in 
attributing to Isaiah a method of revision as petty and arti- 
ficial as could well be imagined. 

2) If vs. 9-10 really are by Isaiah, it is much more likely 
that their present position is due to a reviser. The purpose 
of the revision cannot be questioned for a moment. The can- 
cellation of the preceding threat in vs. 5-8a is too obvious not 
to be intended. But when once the hand of the reviser has 
been admitted, the next question which inevitably arises is 
whether vs. 9-10 are, after all, by Isaiah. 

3) Stade seems to have been the first to call their genuineness 
in question, along with his attack upon 17 12-14, 14 24-27 and 29 7." 
All these passages belong to the so-called “many nations” passages. 
In their motifs they are very closely related to the Gog prophecies 
of Ezekiel. On the other hand, they are usually found in con- 
texts in Isaiah which cast the gravest suspicion upon them. 
It would take us too far afield to attempt a detailed criticism 
of this group of prophecies. Suffice it to say that if the present 
text of vs. 9-10 is retained, I believe there is no help for it 
but to reject the verses as spurious. They certainly do not 
belong here, and when grouped with the other “many nations” 
passages they are found to be in a company of very doubtful 
literary reputation. The close connection in phraseology with 
14 24-27 is particularly noticeable. 


81 ZATW, 1883, pp. 1—16; 1884, p. 260, n. 1. He has been followed 
by Hackmann (p. 69, n. 3f.), Marti (with inclusion of v. sb), Porter (JBL, 
1895, p. 31f.), and Gray. 

82 I may add that the most fruitful method by which to arrive at 
a probable conclusion concerning this group of prophecies is first, to 
study them in their contexts (which has often been done) and then, to 
examine the Ariel prophecy (291-8). The secondary nature of vs. 5-8 
can in my opinion be established without question (See: Viewpoints, 
p. 58, n. 125f.). From this vantage-point the criticism of the related 
prophecies becomes much simplified. It is most interesting to observe 
what concessions to Stade Duhm makes in the third edition of his 
commentary as compared with the first, with regard to the “many 
nations” passages. It is also a great pleasure to see that Professor 
Budde rejects 89-10 and apparently along with them the related passages 
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4) Professor Porter suggests a very interesting variant upon 
the usual critical treatments of vs. sb-10. He rejects vs. 9-10 
with Stade, but holds to v. 8b, including Immanuel, in the sense 
of a threat. Immanuel is taken in the sense assigned to it by 
Professor Porter at 714 as expressing the false confidence of 
Ahaz.* A reviser mistook the real force of Immanuel in this 
connection, supposed it had Messianic significance, and accord- 
ingly appended ys.9-10. This is perhaps the simplest method 
of solving the difficulties at vs.8b-10 and, as I share Professor 
Porter’s views of Immanuel at 714, would fit very well into 
my own speculations. Yet the fragmentary character of v. 8b, 
the impression one gets from the occurrence of the name Im- 
manuel that it is really to be taken with what follows and 
that the figure in v.s8b is, therefore, a figure of a protecting 
bird rather than a bird of prey strongly incline me to another 
theory which is undoubtedly far more complicated, but has, as 
it seems to me, certain distinct advantages. 

5) Porter’s theory suggests that the clue to the explanation 
of the passage is to be found in the proper interpretation of 
Immanuel at 714. Popper also seeks the explanation of the 
passage in its association with 714, but along an absolutely 
different line. He holds that vs. 9-10 together with Immanuel 
in v.8b, treated as a phrase, originally stood after 7 10-14, 16 
and are the formal interpretation of the name Immanuel. This 
means that Immanuel at 714 must be taken in a good sense; 
and that the prophecy as a whole is one of happy omen (7 17 
is significantly detached from it!). Until I am persuaded that 
Professor Porter’s and my views of the real significance of 
710-17 are incorrect in their main contentions, I feel that 
Popper’s theory, ingenious and attractive though it is, cannot 
be accepted. 

6) If we review what we have been able to pick up on our 
rather toilsome journey through the difficult territory of 8 5-10, 


(ZATW, 1923, p. 171). This concession is all the more welcome in view 
of the fact that in his very valuable review of my Viewpoints he disa- 
grees with some of the most fundamental positions which I seek to defend. 

83 JBL, 1895, pp. 19—36. This view of Immanuel was defended at 
length in my article, Immanuel. 
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we find ourselves in possession of the following facts: a) The 
fact of revision in vs. 5-8a; b) the fact that, though this revision 
probably began in an antiquarian interest, it ended in a dog- 
matic one, namely in a shift of the responsibility for the invasion 
of Judah from the shoulders of Judah to the shoulders of 
Israel; it was the sin of Israel that merited the Assyrian 
scourge; c) the fact that vs.9-10 are in fundamental contra- 
diction with the preceding threats in vs. 5-8a; d) the fact that 
this contradiction cannot be harmonized by means of v. 8b in 
any satisfactory way; e) the fact that v. sb is itself fragmentary 
and is more probably to be taken with vs. 9-10 than with 
vs. 5-8a. f) From these facts the conclusion was drawn that 
vs. 8b-10 also owe their present position to a reviser. We are 
now able to appreciate the relationship of the reviser’s work 
at vs.8b-10 to the revised text of vs.5-8a. By the addition of 
vs. 8b-10 the subtle suggestion made in the emended text of 
vs, 5-8a is carried out still further. We have seen that while 
‘this people’ originally referred to Judah, through the addition 
of v.6b and ‘upon them’ in v.7a, its identification with Israel 
was made possible. It is because of Israel’s sins, not Judah’s, 
that the Assyrian flood pours over them. That being the case, 
Judah cannot be finally submerged. Israel shall perish but 
Judah is Immanuel’s land. The desecration of Immanuel’s land, 
unmerited by Judah, calls forth the challenge, enlarged to a 
world-wide challenge, in vs. 9-10. The theory of the passage 
which sees in the apostrophe to Immanuel a cause for the 
revulsion of feeling in vs. 9-10 is justified by the present teat, 
and at the same time it is clear that the present text means to 
identify Immanuel with the Messiah. But this cannot be the 
original meaning of the passage. The fact of revision in vs. 5-8a 
is too certain. And the fact that, by the addition of vs. 8b-10, 
the intent of the revision in vs. 5-8a is carried out still more 
completely proves that the whole passage has been revised in 
a thoroughly eschatological interest; Israel shall perish, but 
Judah, the Messiah’s land, can never be finally destroyed.™ It 


84 Many years ago, before I became acquainted with Jerome’s 
identification of ‘this people’ with Israel, I adopted the view of the 


sequence of thought in vs. 5-10 suggested above, and I still believe that 
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is astonishing how scholars have failed to recognize the plain 
intent of the passage. It can only be accounted for by the 
fact that the identification of ‘this people’ with Judah has 
become (quite rightly) so assured a premise that it has blinded 
the eye to the actual suggestions of the present text. But when 
once the intention of the present text is realized, and at the 
same time the impossibility of its representing the original 
meaning of Isaiah is seen, the conclusion inevitably follows 
that the passage must be drastically criticised. 1 repeat what 
was said in the beginning: Either the text must be received 
as it stands, in which case the logic of it must be allowed to 
operate more freely than is usually done; or it must be regarded 
as revised, in which «ase the logic of the revision must be more 
frankly faced than is usually done. The entire essay has been 
an attempt to prove the thoroughgoing character of the revision 
and the motive which led to it. If this is once admitted, then, 
conversely, everything in the present text which seeks to identify 
‘this people’ with Israel and Judah with Immanuel’s land, must 
be eliminated as secondary if we are to understand what Isaiah 
originally meant to say. Compromise measures will not avail. 
YV.6b, ‘upon them’ in v. 7a, Immanuel in v. 8b, ‘all ye far corn- 
ers of the earth’ in y. 9a, and the present position of vs. 8b-10 
are all due to redaction. 

7) But there is one last question which calls for an answer. 
If vs.8b-10 did not originally belong here, what was their 
provenance? Were they written by the reviser ad hoc? In 
view of his observed methods in vs. 5-8a, and in view of the 
fragmentary character of v. 8b, this is not probable. In the 
present form of their text vs. sb-10 have the closest affinity 
both in style and thought with the ‘many nations’ passages, es- 
pecially 1712-14 and 1424-27, On the other hand, through 
Immanuel they also have some sort of direct connection, either 
originally or through revision, with 714. We have seen how 
some scholars hold that vs. 8b-10 reflect the later eschatology 


this is the view which the present form of the text is intended to 
suggest. Just recently I lighted upon Diestel’s note in Knobel on v. sb 
to the following effect: “Judah falls into the greatest danger, but God 
is with him and does not permit him to sink though Ephraim perishes.” 


a 
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and, in their present form, I believe this to be the case. But 
is there some old logion of Isaiah at the base of them? I incline 
to think there is. Here it is necessary to consider the relationship 
of vs. 8b-10 to the one passage not yet considered, namely 
72-9, especially to vs.5 and 7. The relationship in phraseology 
and thought to these verses is as close as it is to 14 24-27. 
It was this close affinity which seems to have led the older 
interpreters to find in 89-10 a challenge to Syria and Israel. 
I do not believe they were altogether misled by this affinity. 
But the present text of vs. 9-10 cannot be restricted to a 
challenge to these two nations. But is the present text sound? 
The defect in the parallelism has already been noted. How 
may it be best remedied? I suggest that ‘all the far corners 
of the earth’ is an intrusion,® and that one of the two duplicate 
clauses in v. 9b should also be deleted. V.9 would thus be 
reduced to two lines corresponding to v. 10, and the passage 
would read as follows: 


And the expanse of His wings 
Shall fill the breadth of thy land.” 


Rage ye peoples and be broken, 

Gird yourselves and be broken; 

Take counsel and it shall be destroyed, 

Propose a plan and it shall not stand; 
For God is with us. 


This gives an excellently constructed metrical text and one 
entirely consonant with 71-9, though in glaring disagreement 
with the present position of the poem. I therefore venture to 
suggest that vs.8b-10 in this more original form are the fragment 
of an oracle which was originally spoken at the same time 
as 74-9, quite possibly just after this prophecy, as a gap has 
often been felt to exist between v.9 and vs. 10ff. The passage 
would express the prophet’s faith in the country’s deliverance 
from Israel and Damascus and would be an appropriate 


85 So Staerk. See above, n. 49, 

86 So Meinhold. See above, n. 49. 

87 A fragmentary couplet expressing encouragement (a protecting 
bird). For the omission of Immanuel, see below. 
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encouragement to Ahaz before the king’s refusal. But if 
vs.8b-10 are transferred to the position suggested, it is clear 
that an apostrophe to Immanuel is out of the question, for 
the Immanuel prophecy with its reference to a boy who was 
to bear this name had not yet been delivered. Immanuel 
cannot, therefore, have been used as a personal name if the 
passage is transferred to the proposed new position. On the 
other hand, as a phrase it is redundant; the phrase at the 
end of v.10 is quite sufficient. That view still remains the 
most probable one which holds that Immanuel, treated as a 
name, in accordance with the almost certain intention of the 
present text at v. 8b, belongs, together with the phrase ‘all 
ye far corners of the earth’, to the revision, and came into the 
text when vs. 8b-10 were transferred to their present position. 
The editor noted the phrase at v.10 (standing originally 
before 710) and the name at 714, which he understood 
Messianically. He combined phrase and name together in the 
present text of vs. 8b-10, and by joining these verses with the 
present revised form of vs. 5-8a he produced the results recorded 
above. One interesting circumstance aided him in this process 
of revision. If Immanuel is not original in y.8b, we have seen 
that the suffix in ‘thy land’ is left undefined. Yet it is vouched 
for by the textual testimony. If vs. 8b-10 are transferred to 
the neighborhood of 71-9, there can be no real doubt who 
was the person addressed. It was Ahaz. But vs. 8b-10 were 
fragmentary. The reviser took advantage of this to identify 
the person addressed with the Immanuel of 7 14. 

The advantages of this theory, complicated though it is, 
are considerable. a) An historically satisfactory identification 
of the person addressed in ‘thy land’ is now secured. It is 
Ahaz. b) In the position assigned to these verses before 7 10ff 
they prepare the way for the Immanuel prophecy at 714. 
The phrase at the end of 810 suggested to Isaiah the name 
at 714. But the prophet gave it a new meaning in the second 
oracle. What was originally said by way of encouragement 
now becomes a guarantee of doom. The irony which I believe 
is found in the name Immanuel as used at 714 becomes all 
the more biting if the name is a play upon the phrase, ‘for 
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God is with us’, used originally in a good sense. c) The 
combination, in the present text of vs. 8b-10, of the phrase at 
v.10 (in its original position preceding 710) and the name 
itself at 714 is just the kind of a combination which we might 
expect a reviser to make. d) Finally, the question may be 
raised whether the challenge to Israel and Damascus in the 
original form of ys. 8b-10 was not the starting-point for such 
a prophecy as 1424-27. Just as one later reviser made it the 
basis for an enlarged challenge in the present form of 89-10, 
and thus adapted it to the later eschatological views, so the 
author of 1424-27 seems to have manipulated it in the same 
way. The vigorous language in which Isaiah once challenged 
Syria and Israel furnished a kind of paradigm for the later 
eschatology. 

I am fully aware that the above suggestions are purely 
speculative. Yet I would remind any who may object to them 
on that score that no solution of the passage thus far offered 
is free from speculation. In the nature of the case only relative 
probability can be attained. But whether my own very ten- 
tative explanation of the original position and significance of 
vs. 8h-10 is adopted or not, I think it may be maintained 
with reasonable confidence that 85-10 is a classic example of 
a drastically revised passage, and that any one who would 
venture to argue from the probable meaning of Immanuel in 
v. 8b to the meaning of Immanuel in 7 14 may be likened unto 
the man who builds his house upon the sand. The flood at 
vy. 5-8a will as effectually destroy his argument as the rains 
and the floods destroy the house in the parable. 


88 This is the element of truth in Duhm’s position. He sees in 
vs. 9-10 the germs of the later eschatology. But because he holds to the 


present form of the passage, he makes Isaiah the creator of this 
eschatology. 
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THE BABYLONIAN DRAGON MYTH IN 
HABAKKUK 3 


FERRIS J. STEPHENS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE theophany in Habakkuk 3 lends itself readily to the 

hypothesis that the background for it was furnished by an 
ancient Semitic legend, one version of which is found in the 
Babylonian Creation Epic. Allusions are made to the appear- 
ance of Yahweh and his deeds which parallel the account of 
Marduk in the fourth tablet of the Creation Epic. There is 
nothing that can be called direct quotation or literary depen- 


dence, but the background of the allusions is scarcely to be 
doubted. 

Verse two prepares the way for a recital of the ancient 
deeds of Yahweh. The prophet, meditating upon the distress 
of his people and their sore need for Yahweh’s help, recalls 
the story of his victory over his enemies in the distant past 
and prays that he will again exercise the same power. “Yahweh, 
I have heard the report of thee; I have feared, Yahweh, thy 
deeds. In the midst of the years make it to live, in the midst 
of the years cause it to be known.” 

The picture of Yahweh which follows is that of a god of 
storm, thunder and lightning, fully armed with evil winds, bow 
and arrows and a glittering spear. He rides to battle in a 
chariot drawn by horses. At his appearance the earth trembles, 
the sea is disturbed, and lifts up its voice. The purpose of his 
going forth is for the salvation of his people. “His brightness 
is as the light. He has rays from his side .... before him 
went the pestilence and fiery bolts went forth at his feet.... 
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Thou didst ride upon thy horses, upon thy chariots of sal- 
vation .... Thy bow was made quite bare .... Tehom 
uttered its voice and lifted up its hands on high. The sun and 
moon stood still in their habitation at the light of thine arrows 
as they went, at the shining of thy glittering spear .... 
Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people.”? 

Compare with this the picture we get of Marduk. He also 
is a god of overpowering majesty, armed with the elements of 
the storm. He rides upon a chariot to the battle against 
Tiamat to thwart her evil purposes. His people, whose deliver- 
ance he seeks, are the gods, his fellow beings. “He seized the 
javelin .... the bow and quiver he slung by his side. He 
fixed the lightning in front of him. With flaming fire he filled 
his body .... He created an evil wind... . to trouble 
Tiamat’s inward parts they came on after him.... He 
mounted the chariot, the unrivalled and terrible storm; he 
harnessed the four-steed team which he yoked to it.... 
Tiamat .... became like one possessed, her reason was dis- 
traught, Tiamat cried out highly furiously.”? 

There are some apparently insurmountable difficulties with 
the text in this part of the chapter of Habakkuk, particularly 
from verse nine through verse thirteen. The following is offered 
as a probable solution of one of these difficulties. In verse 13b 
the text reads: 

The American revisers translate: “Thou woundedst the head 
out of the house of the wicked man, laying bare the foundation 
even unto the neck.” The Hebrew surely is not original; for 
it does not make sense as it stands. Moreover, the Septuagint 
does not completely agree with it. Codex B reads: Badeis eis 
keadas Oavaror, ews TpaxijAov, Here 
the word @avarov must have come from NOI. If we prefix 3 
to this we get MiN73. It is not difficult to see how this could 
have been changed to A'DQ as in the Massoretic text, in the 
processes of text transmission. Originally the passage will have 


1 Hab. 34-138. 
2 A.T. Clay, The Origin of Biblical Traditions, pp. 203 f. 
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read, “Thou didst strike through the head of Behemoth ete.” 
For the rest of the line the versions differ widely. It certainly 
is not original as it stands, but there does not seem to be 
any satisfactory solution. But the reading “Behemoth” seems 
quite plausible, It adds another link to the chain of references 
to the old dragon myth, already pointed out. 

Our suggestion that “Behemoth” is the correct reading and 
that therefore the dragon myth is alluded to in the chapter, 
receives confirmation from the Hebrew writer’s pronounced 
fondness for making literary use of older sources, as illustrated 
in verses 17-19 of this chapter. Verse 17 reads: “For though 
the, fig tree shall not flourish, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no food; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls:” etc. Compare with this, 
“An Early Version of the Atra-Hasis Epic:”* “Let the fig 
tree for the people be cut off. In their fields let the plant 
become a weed... . the sheep let Adad destroy”. The 
similarity of expression in these passages is evident. Both are 
describing famine conditions. The phrases of Habakkuk seem 
to echo the earlier ones in somewhat fuller form. The back- 
ground of tradition behind the Habakkuk passage seems to 
point to the same source from whence came the cuneiform 
lines. It is also from the same general body of tradition that 
the dragon myth came. Verse 18 is based upon Micah 77 and 
verse 19 is taken almost directly from II Samuel 22 34. 

As Gunkel showed in Schépfung und Chaos, Behemoth is 
one of the several names applied to the dragon of the deep 
against which Yahweh fought in ancient legend. Sometimes 
it is Leviathan, sometimes Rahab, and in Babylonian mythology 
Tiamat is the enemy. That there were various versions of the 
Creation Epic is evident. That which we have from the library 
of Ashurbanipal is not in its original form but is itself a 
compilation. If the name Behemoth occurred in the original 
of our chapter it would indicate that the writer was not using 
the version of the legend we have in the Babylonian Creation 


3 A. T. Clay, A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, p. 58. 


7 
a 
i 
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Epic but a variant of it descended from the same ancient 
source. 

Taking the chapter as a whole then, we find the prophet 
facing some crisis in the life of his people. It may have been 
seen by him either as approaching in the near future or as 
actually present. At any rate he is led to pray that Yahweh 
will assert his power to deliver his people as in the ancient 
times. But the ancient time to which he refers and the imagery 
which forms the background of the chapter is not that of the 
Exodus and the Red Sea, as is usually believed, but that of 
the Creation Epic. 


20 
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THE OLDEST DECALOGUE 


‘ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


VER since Wellhausen approved and appropriated Goethe's 
discovery that Ex. 34 contains a decalogue, Old Testament 

critics have assumed the validity of three assertions: 

1. This decalogue is an integral part of the J document. 

2. It is therefore older than the Covenant Code incorporated 
in the E document. 

3. It is a product of the religion of Yahweh. 

The purpose of this paper is to test the soundness of these 
assumptions. 

I 

The laws of Ex. 34 are now part of a J narrative relating 
the origin of “the Decalogue.” A parallel story is told by E; 
in it alsu we find a body of laws (Ex. 25—31: P), clumsily 
interpolated within the older record. The redactor who com- 
bined these two stories (Rje), on the basis of the account of 
the breaking of the tables of the law (E), made two successive 
incideuts of parallel accounts of one and the same event: Moses, 
having broken the tables of the law (E) wus again summoned 
to the top of the mountain where Yahweh wrote again the 
Decalogue on two tables of stone (J). This JE story in its 
present combination was used by a Deuteronomistic author 
(Ds); his narrative (Deut. 9 9-10 11), placed into the mouth of 
Moses himself, permits us to reconstruct the J and E stories 
in their original form, before the addition ef legal material.1 


1 Even the latest studies of Ex. 34 are inadequate, for their authors 
fail to perceive the importance of the parallels in Deut. for the analysis 
of Ex, 24 and 34, See in particular: Hissfeldt, Hexatewch-Synopse, 1922; 
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The J and E stories of the giving of the tables of the law 
are here given in their original form with their parallels in 
Deut. Redactional material (Rje) of harmonistic nature is 
printed in italics; later additions are omitted. The E story of 
the breaking of the tables is irrelevant in this connection and 
only references to the text are given for it. 


E 


(Ex. 2412) And Yahweh 
said unto Moses: “Come up 
to me on the mountain and 
remain there, that I may give 
thee the tables of stone which 
I have written.” 

(13) And Moses arose and 
went up to the sacred mountain. 

(is) And Moses remained 
in the mountain forty days 
and forty nights. (3118) And 
(Yahweh) gave unto Moses 
(the) two tables of stone writ- 
ten with the finger of God. 

(Ex. 32 7-8, 15a, 20) 

J 


(Ex. 341) And Yahweh said 
unto Moses: “Hew thee two 
tables of stone like the former 
ones, and I will write upon 
these tables the words which 
stood on the former tables, 
which thou brakest, (2) and be 
ready by to-morrow to come 
up to mount Sinai early in the 
morning; thou shalt present 
thyself to me there, on the top 
of the mountain.” 


Ds 


(Deut. 9 9) When I had gone 
up to the mountain to receive 
the tables of stone, 


I dwelt in the mountain 
forty days and forty nights. 
(130) And Yahweh delivered 
unto me the two tables of 
stone written with the finger 
of God. 

(Deut. 9 12, 15, 21) 

Ds 


(Deut. 101) At that time 
Yahweh said unto me: “Hew 
thee two tables of stone like 
the former ones and come up 
to me into the mountain, (2) and 
I will write on the tables the 
words which stood on the former 
tables which thou brakest. 


Holzinger, in Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift des A. T. 4. Aufl. 1922; 
H. Schmidt, in the Gunkel-Festschrift (Evxapwrjpor), 1923, p. 100f. 
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(4) So (Moses) hewed two 
tables of stone like the former 
ones and arose early in the 
morning and went up to mount 
Sinai taking with him two 
tables of stone. (28) And he 
tarried there with Yahweh 
forty days and forty nights 
without eating food or drink- 
ing water; and he wrote the 
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(8) And I hewed two tables 
of stone like the former ones 
and I went up to the moun- 
tain with the two tables, (4) 
And he wrote upon the tables 
according to the first writing 
the ten words. (10) And I 
stood in the mountain, accord- 
ing to the former time, forty 
days and forty ='ghts. 


ten words upon the tables. 


Textual notes. 

Ex. 2412 MOM MWM is a gloss (Holzinger, Exodus, 
p. 106, and others). on, which cannot possibly be con- 
strued, is patently a marginal annotation. 

Ex. 2413 Joshua was not mentioned by E in this story; 
Procksch, Elohimquelle, p. 237, ascribes this mention to E2 
mvp after Sy is a scribal addition. 

Ex. 31 18b followed originally 24 18b. The intervening 
section is a solid block of P. Before it was worked over 
by the redactor who inserted the P material, the verse 
must have read: JANA Av OX MA 

Ex. 34 1a, 4a is redactional (Wellhausen, Com- 
position des Hexateuchs, 1885, p. 85). 

Ex. 341b breaks the connection between 1a and 2 and 
is lacking in Deut.101. There is no reason to suppose 
that in the J narrative Moses knew ab initio the purpose 
of the two tables of stone (cf. Holzinger, Exodus, p. 115). 

Ex. 343, which is lacking in Ds, does not belong here, 
but rather to the theophany of Ex. 19 (cf. 19 12). 

Ex. 344: Wm should be restored, with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, after INN WIND is a Deuterono- 
mistic formula; Ds did not read it here. 

Ex. 3427 is a gloss. Verses 27 and 2¢ are mutually ex- 
clusive. Neither J nor his readers would have been silly 


2 Or 
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enough to suppose that Moses waited forty days and forty 
nights before carrying out the command of verse 27. This 
verse presupposes the interpolation of the legal material in 
ch. 34 (“These words”). It seems that in the opinion of J 
the giving of the Decalogue was not a formal covenant. 
In the oldest account (E), the Sinai-Horeb covenant is 
clearly distinguished from the giving of the Decalogue, for 
the words of the covenant are not written on tables of 
stone, but in a book (Ex. 247). The Decalogue was made 
the basis of the Horeb covenant for the first time in Deut. 413 
(cf. 5 2ff.); hence the postexilic expressions: “words of the 
covenant” (Ex. 3428), “tables of the covenant” (Deut. 99, 
11,15), “ark of the covenant” (see Arnold, Ephod and Ark, 
chart). 

Ex. 3428. In spite of the arguments of Steuernagel (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1899, p. 331), Moore (Fine. Bibl. col. 1146), Meisner 
(Dekalog, p. 27), Eerdmans (Exodus, p. 87), and others, the 
words F137 “AT must be considered a harmonistic gloss 
based on verses 10 and 27 (see above on 34 27) (so Well- 
hausen, Composition, p. 331, note 1; Cornill, Betheft ZAW 
27, p. 11 and others). 

Deut. 99. The words: “the tables of the covenant which 
the Lord made with you” seem to be a gloss. The expression 
“tables of the covenant” is found only in this chapter 
verses 9 11 15 (in v.11 these words are interpolated, in v. 15 

“F737 crept in from the margin; the original text probably 
read: 

Deut. 910 is a doublet of v.11 and must be considered 
spurious (Bertholet, Deuteronomium, p. 31; Hempel, Die 
Schichten des Deuteronomiums, p. 114f.). The verse was 
added by a scribe who missed the details given in Ex. 31 18. 

Deut. 10 1-5: the four mentions of the ark are inter- 
polated (Arnold, Ephod and Ark, p. 5, note 1). According 
to Ds the tables were written by God (just as in the 
spurious material of Ex. 34, cf.1b), whereas the gram- 
matical subject of IM3" in Ex. 34283 can only be Moses; 
the sudden and misleading change of subject postulated by 
those who would make Yahweh the subject, is found in 
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such scribal drivel as 345, but not in the transparent 

prose of J. 

Deut. 1010 originally followed v. 4: v. 5 is spurious (see 
above), vs. 6-7 are a misplaced fragment of an old itinerary, 

vs. 8-9 are a marginal annotation to v. 5. 

So we see that Ds (Deut. 101) read the J. narrative of 
Ex. 34 as edited by Rje, but before a later redactor (Rp?) 
inserted the legal material (34 6-26); thus the P legislation of 
Ex. 25 1—3117 had not been inserted in the E narrative when 
Ds wrote Deut. 9 9-21. The date of this Ds material is doubtful 
(somewhere between Rje and Rp) but irrelevant in this con- 
nection; what concerns us here is simply the external evidence 
furnished by Ds as to the secondary character of the legal 
material- of Ex. 34;5 the internal evidence, as I will now 
endeavor to show, confirms this result. 


II 


When the J document was written, the contents of “the 
Decalogue” was so familiar to its readers that no ambiguity 
attached to a passing reference to “the ten words” (Ex. 34 28). 
There was at that time a decalogue par excellence well known 
to all Israel. In the opinion of the redactor who inserted the 
“J Decalogue” in the J narrative, the matter was perfectly 
clear, although before his day another decalogue (Ex. 20; 
Deut. 5) had been attributed to Moses, If the Ten Command- 
ments go back to Moses, at least in a shortened form, as 
many critics maintain,* then the redactor of Ex. 34 was 
mistaken. But if, as I believe (following Wellhausen and 
others), the classic decalogue is a compendium of prophetic 
teaching, then it was composed long after J and need not 
detain us here. We must therefore investigate the assumption 
of the redactor who inserted a decalogue in Ex. 34 and 


_ 3 So far as we know, J and E contained originally no legislation 
whatsoever (for J cf. Smend, Erzihlung des Hexateuchs, p. 177f.). 

4 Cf. Nowack, Beiheft ZAW 88, p. 381ff. Schmidt (Gunkel-Festschrift, 
p. 78ff.) is the author of the latest monograph in which the Mosaic origin 
of the classic decalogue (in a briefer redaction) is maintained. 
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determine the date of these laws by comparing them with the 
parallel sections of the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 23). 


“J DECALOGUE” 

(Ex. 34 10-17) 

(Ex. 3418) The feast of the 
unleavened bread shalt thou 
keep. Seven days shalt thou 
eat unleavened bread, as I 
commanded thee, at the ap- 
pointed time in the month of 
Abib; for in the month of 
Abib thou camest out from 
Egypt. 

(19) All that openeth the 
womb is mine, and thy cattle 
“that is male,” that which first 


openeth (the womb) of ox and 
sheep. 


(20) And that which first 
openeth (the womb) of an ass 
thou shalt redeem with a lamb; 
and if thou doest not redeem 
it thou shalt break its neck: 
all the first-born of thy sons 
* shalt thou redeem. And none 
shall appear before me empty. 

(21) Six days shalt thou 
labor, but on the seventh day 
thou shalt desist: in the plough- 
ing time and in harvest thou 
shalt desist. , 


(No parallels) 


COVENANT CODE 

(No parallels) 

(Ex. 2315a) The feast of the 
unleavened bread shalt thou 
keep. Seven days shalt thou 
eat unleavened bread, accord- 
ing as I commanded thee, at 
the appointed time in the 
month of Abib; for in it thou 
camest out from Egypt. 


(22 28b-29) The first-born of 
thy sons shalt thou give unto 
me. Likewise shalt thou do 
with thy ox and thy sheep: 
seven days shall it be with its 
dam and on the eighth thou 
shalt give it to me. 


(2315b) And none shall 
appear before me empty. 

(2312) Six days shalt thou 
do thy work, but on the seventh 
day thou shalt desist; 
that thine ox and thine ass 
may rest, and the son of thy 
bondmaid and the sojourner 
may be refreshed. 


(23 13-14) 
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(22) And the feast of weeks 
thou shalt hold thee, the first- 
fruits of the wheat harvest; 
and the feast of ingathering 
at the revolution of the year. 


(23) Three times in the year 
shall all thy males appear 
before (eth-pné) the Lord 
Yahweh, the God of Israel. 

(24) 

(25) Thou shalt not slaughter 
with leavened bread the blood 
of my sacrifice, neither shall 
there remain all night unto 


the morning the sacrifice of 
the feast of the Passover. 


(28) The first of the first- 
fruits of thy ground thou shalt 
bring unto the house of 
Yahweh thy god. Thou shalt 
not boil a kid in its mother’s 
milk. 
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(1s) And the feast of harvest, 
the firstfruits of thy labors 
which thou sowest in the field; 
and the feast of ingathering 
at the exit of the year, when 
thou gatherest in thy labors 
out of the fold. 


(17) Three times in the year 
shall all thy males appear 
before (el-pné) the Lord 
Yahweh. 

(No parallels) 

(18) Thou shalt not sacrifice 
with leavened bread the blood 
of my sacrifice, neither shall 
there remain all night the fat 
of my feast until morning. 


(19) The first of the first- 
fruits of thy ground thou shalt 
bring unto the house of 
Yahweh thy god. Thou shalt 
not boil a kid in its mother’s 
milk, 


The differences between these closely related texts can be 


tabulated as follows: 


a) Material peculiar to Ex. 23: vs, 12b-14. 
b) Material peculiar to Ex. 34: vs. 10-17, 20aba, 21b, 24; single 


words in vs. 22, 23, 


c) Differences of terminology (3419 and 22 28b-29 are entirely 


different): 


Ex. 34 
(18) WS 
» wins 
(21) TAYR 


Ex. 23 
(15) WSS 


(12) 


A 
4 
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(22) (16) 

» » YU Ws) Toyo 

(23) 58 (17) FAS 

(25) BMWA (18) Maw 


d) Differences in the order of the laws: 


1. The law of the first born: Ex. 3419-20; 22 29b-30, 23 15b. 

2. The Sabbath law: Ex. 3421; 2312, 

In spite of these discrepancies, the agreement between the 
laws of Ex. 34 and those of Ex. 23 is so close that one text 
must be a revised copy of the other, unless, as Paton suggested 
(JBL 12, 87), they both be derived from a common source. 
This last hypothesis is quite unnecessary if I succeed in 
showing that the differences between the two codes furnish 
sufficient evidence to prove not only that Ex. 34 is the later 
redaction, but also that it can be fully accounted for as a 
revision of Ex. 22—23. 


a) Material peculiar to Ex. 23. 


Ex. 23 13 is clearly post-deuteronomic, or rather post- 
exilic. The objection to the very mention of the names of 
foreign gods is inconceivable before 6218.c. As a matter 
of fact we find it only in such late texts as Josh. 23 7, 
Zech. 132, Ps. 164. It is only in the Greek Period that 
boxeth and Siggus were read in the Synagogues as surrogates 
for Baal and other heathen gods. 

The humanitarian purpose of the Sabbath (23 12b) is 
characteristic of the thought of Deuteronomy (5 14-154 con- 
trasted with Ex, 20 9-11). 


Ex. 2314 and 17 are mutually exclusive: v. 17 is old, for 
we find it also in Ex. 3423 and Deut. 16 16; v.14 is an 
editorial transition to the laws on the festivals; mos in 
the sense of “times” is found only in the Balaam episode 
(Num. 22 28, 32,33: always three times!). 
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In Ex. 2316 the words: “which thou sowest” (Kloster- 
mann, Pentateuch, ii, p. 524 note 3; cf. p. 529) or more 
probably “which thou sowest in the field” are editorial 
expansion, 


b) Material peculiar to Ex. 34. 


Critics agree that the bulk of Ex. 34 10-17 is redactional, 
but they save for the “J Decalogue” two brief laws: “Thou 
shalt worship no other god” (14); “Thou shalt make thee 
no molten gods” (17). Can these laws be as old as J? 

The prohibition of the worship of other gods is unknown 
before 621 B.c.; the very expression “other god” is typically 
Deuteronomistic. Although it occurs only here in the sin- 
gular, the plural “other gods” occurs 19 times in the Pen- 
tateuch: only in Deut., with the exception of two late texts 
in Ex. (20 3, 2313). It never appears in the older literature 
(in Hos, 31 it is questionable), but it is current in Jeremiah 
and in the redactional sections of the historical books. Under 
these circumstances, only the strongest possible evidence 
could assign this law to the period prior to 621 B.c. But 
the only argument advanced for an early date is its position 
within the J Decalogue; its immediate Deuteronomistic 
context is of course overlooked (note the "5 in 3414). 

The situation is even clearer when we come to the pro- 
hibition of images in 3417. As I have elsewhere attempted 
to show,® the real polemic against idolatry began in 621 
B. C.; in no case can it be shown to be earlier than Hosea.® 
To say that the prohibition of molten gods tacitly sanctioned 
the more primitive graven images,’ is an argument e silentio 
of questionable force. On the other hand the expression 
m200 “TON is found only here and in Lev. 194b where the 


5 The Polemic against Idolatry in the O. T. (JBL 43, pp. 229 ff.) 

6 See, e. g., Nowack, Beiheft ZAW 33, 389f.; J. M. P. Smith, 
AJSL 32, 95; Baudissin, Hinleitung in die Biicher des A.T., p. 65; 
Paterson, HDB ii, 447. 

7 Smend, A. JT. Theologie, p. 195; Kautzsch, Biblische Theologie des 
A. T. p. 95. 
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same law is repeated verbatim, with the verb in the plural. 
The word M308 (if it be redactional in Ex. 32) is never 
used before Deuteronomy and “is applied particularly to 
the little golden bulls... which were worshipped in the 
Northern Kingdom ...and to the similar image which 
Aaron made at Horeb.”® Aaron’s mythical calf does not 
concern us here: the words “molten gods” in Ex. 34 are 
either an allusion to Jeroboam’s bulls? or mean “idols of 
some sort.” In the first case our verse would be later than 
Hosea; in the other case post-exilic. 


It is no accident that these two laws at the beginning 
of the “J Decalogue” are the exact counterpart of the first 
two commandments. Monolatry and imageless worship were 
the two cornerstones of incipient Judaism. The redactor 
who concocted the “J Decalogue” on the basis of Ex. 23, 
regarded the absence of these fundamental precepts as a 
distressing and culpable omission. Of course, by their ad- 
dition he had twelve laws instead of ten;! but this worried 
him less than it has modern Biblical critics.” 


The law of the first-born is found in its oldest form in 
Ex. 22 28b-29; the redemption of the first-born of donkeys 


8 Moore, Judges, (ICC), p. 375. 

9 Kautzsch, Bibl. Theol. A. T. p. 95. Cf. 2 Ki. 1716. 

1¢ When not applied to the images of Jeroboam or Aaron, “molten 
image” is used in the loose sense of “idol in general” and is not dis- 
tinguished from “graven image” (cf. Wellhausen, Isr. u. Jud. Geschichte, 
7° Aufl, p. 93, note 2). In this hazy sense the word is a favorite of 
post-exilic glossators and redactors. The polemic against Jeroboam’s 
bulls is probably due to anti-Samaritan animus: the D Code condemns 
all possible images except the graven images, for after 722 they were no 
longer an issue. 

11 As was noticed long ago: Holmes and Parsons, codex 59 reads 
“Sedexa” in Ex, 34 28, 

12 Knudson (JBL 28, 87) has tabulated in convenient form the various 
attempts to extract a decalogue from the twelve laws of Ex. 34 (not 
thirteen! as sometimes claimed, cf. Bertholet, Deuteronomium, p. xiv). 
Only Waterman (AJSLZ 38, 38f.), so far as I know, regards the first two 
laws as spurious; Procksch (Elohimquelle, p. 87, cf. 226) sees in them a 
fragment of a J parallel to the ten commandments, 
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and men (Ex. 3420; ef. 13 12f. which is certainly not J!) 
is one of the Novellae of a later, less barbarous, age." 


Ex. 3424, which has no parallel in the Covenant Code, 
is an unmistakable redactional expansion; it clearly pre- 
supposes the centralization of worship at Jerusalem first 
advocated by D (cf. Baentsch, Haodus, p. 284). 


The specification that the Sabbath shall be observed in 
the periods when agricultural activity is at its climax (Ex. 
34 21b) looks like a subsequent enactment. 


Minor additions to Ex. 23 in Ex. 34 are 7> MWYN (22, 
cf. Deut. 16 23) and (23).14 


c) Verbal differences. 


The changes of terminology introduced by the redactor 
who used Ex. 23 in concocting the “J Decalogue” are 
significant. Archaisms are brought up to date: the “feast 
of harvest” (22 16) becomes, according to the name current 
in later times, the “feast of weeks” (34 22). 


The feast of ingathering came in the fall, “at the exit 
of the year” (22 16) according to the old Canaanite calendar. 
During the Exile the Babylonian calendar became current 
and, since the year began in the spring, according to the 
new reckoning, the fall equinox, which was the date of this 
feast, could no longer be called the end of the year; it is 
called in 3422 “revolution of the year” (IW MEIN), a 
term that was applied to the two solstices and the two 
equinoxes. There could be no clearer evidence of the post- 
exilic date of the “J Decalogue.” 


13 Wellhausen, Geschichte p. 95: Ex. 3420 corrects 22 28. 

14 Steuernagel (Beiheft ZA W 27, 340) affirms that these words are 
an addition to the text of Ex. 34 after it had been copied in Ex. 23. 
Such a complicated process is often postulated by those who find the 
prototype in Ex. 34, for most of the additions are not in Ex. 23 (as we 
would expect if it were the later text) but in Ex. 34. 

16 The name is based on the date of this festival as first fixed in 
Deut. 169. 
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The verb M3? (23 18) is changed to OMY (34 25), the 
terminus technicus for sacrifice in the Levitical legislation. 

The mention of the Passover in Ex. 34 25b (contrast 23 18) 

is an evidence of late composition.” 

The date of the second feast is fixed more exactly in 
34 22 than in 23 16: this love of precision is typical of post- 
exilic Judaism. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising to note that . 


when Ex. 34 and 23 disagree, the later codes are in harmony 
with Ex. 34.18 


d) The order of the laws. 


The section Ex. 34 19-21 is certainly displaced and breaks 
the connection between the feast of unleavened bread (18) 
and the feast of weeks (22). Now if we restore the sabbath 
law (21)?° at the head of the decalogue (before v. 18), accord- 
ing of the order of Ex. 23, we see that the law of the 
first-born (34 19-20aba) has been thrust in between 23 15a 
and 15b. If we remove this section in Ex. 34 and restore 
the Sabbath law at the beginnigg we have exactly the 
same order in the two codes. 

The law of the first born is displaced in both chapters. 
The Covenant Code has it in 22 28b-29 + 23 15b;” the “J 
Decalogue” after the feast of unleavened bread. The redactor 
of Ex. 34, who had before him Ex. 2315 in its present 
evomalous form, correctly recognized that the words “and 


%6 pnw is found 34 times in the P laws of Ex. and Lev., but never in 
Deut. and only 3 times in H (rarely in JE); n3t is used only once by P 
(Lev. 94) but it is current in the older literature (J, E, 1 Ki. 3, Hos. etc.), 
in Deut. (12 times), and in H (7 times). 

17 See Arnold, JBL 31, 9. 

18 Compare 3419-20 with 1312-13; 3421 with 209; Deut.513 (ayn); 
3422 (nyaw) with Deut. 1610, 16; 3425 (Passover) with Deut. 161ff. 
Ex. 1211ff.; Lev. 235. The “seven days“ of 2229 are lacking in 3419 
(cf. Deut. 15 19). 

19 Baentsch, Exodus, p. 284, regards it as out of place. 
20 22 e8b-20 Bacon, JBL 12, 32, recognizes to be out of place. 
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none shall appear before me empty” (2315b) belong not 
to the feast of the unleavened bread, but to the law of the 
first-born (from which it had been severed accidentally) 
and therefore attached these words to that law, inserting 
mechanically the law of the first born between two annual 
feasts that belonged together, taking his clue from the 
present position of 2315b. The confusion in Ex. 34 can 
only be explained from Ex. 23 in its present form. But 
how did it happen that in the Covenant Code the law of 
the first-born was severed in two parts separated by fifteen 
verses? If I may venture a conjecture, it is not impossible 
that this law should have been written on the margin 
between two columns of a papyrus scroll: an amanuensis 
copying from this manuscript, not knowing exactly where 
this material belonged and not recognizing it as a unit, 
inserted the first part in the page at its right (22 28b-29) 
and the second on the page at its left (23 15b), thus separat- 
ing them by the space of about a column. 

However the case may be, it is clear that there can be 
some doubt as to the original place of the law of the first- 
born: the order of the other laws is unmistakable. It seems 
certain however that it belonged to the second table and 
was probably the first one on it, or the sixth from the 
beginning. 

In conclusion, we see that Ex. 34 cannot be dated early by 
removing the Deuteronomistic material.* The first two laws 
of Ex. 34, monolatry and the imageless worship, would never 
have been omitted from Ex. 23 if the latter had been a copy 
of the former (Ex. 2313 is a late colorless substitute for them). 
Add to this that 3414 cannot be severed from its Deuteronom- 
istic context (12-16): note the “3 at the beginning of vs. 13, 14. 
The differences between the two codes show conclusively that 
Ex. 34 is but a post-exilic copy of Ex. 23.” 

The text of Ex. 23 used by the redactor who concocted 
the “J Decalogue” must have read as follows: 


*t Karge, Bundesvorstellung, p. 339. 
22 Cf. Eerdmans, Exodus, p. 85ff. 
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Six days thou shalt do thy work, but on the seventh thou 
shalt desist. 

The feast of the unleayened bread shalt thou keep, accord- 
ing as I commanded thee, at the appointed time in the 
month Abib; for in it thou camest out of Egypt. 

And none shall appear before me empty. 

And the feast of harvest, the firstfruits of thy labors. 

And the feast of ingathering at the exit of the year. 

Three times in the year shall all thy males appear before 
the Lord Yahweh. 

Thou shalt not sacrifice with leaven the blood of my 
sacrifice. 

Neither shall there remain all night the fat of my feast 
until morning. 

The first of the firstfruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
unto the house of Yahweh thy god. 

Thou shalt not boil a kid in its mother’s milk. 
In this text the law of the first born was severed in two 

parts and displaced (22 28b-29, 2315a). Ex. 34 combined the 
two parts retaining the accidental position of the second half; 


Deut. instead left the law in the position occupied by the first 
half (Deut. 15 19-23 precedes the three annual festivals, 16 1ff.). 


We may affirm that in the form given above this decalogue 
is earlier than 621 B. c. 


In their primitive form these laws are certainly earlier than 
the monarchy and, although the Exodus and Yahweh are - 
mentioned in this redaction, they contain nothing else that 
is specifically Israelitish. 

It is possible, in spite of the meagerness of the sources at 
our command, to affirm that every one of these laws represents 
ancient Canaanitish custom, ritual, and lore. The three annual 
feasts, purely agricultural in character, are unmistakably 


Canaanatish;*> we have excellent documentary proof for the 


23 Cf. Wood, JBL 35, 229. 
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third festival in Jud. 927. The only specifically Israelitish 
festival, the Passover, is not even mentioned. All the evidence 
confirms Wellhausen’s statement (Isr. Jiid. Geschichte, 7° Aufl., 
p- 47) that the Israelites adopted the ritual as well as the 
agricultural legislation of Canaan. The Covenant Code was 
taken over bodily, with scarcely a change, from the Canaanites: 
Israel had no written laws when it crossed the Jordan. Ex. 23 
contains a Canaanitish decalogue which, when liberated from 
slight additions due to its adoption by the Israelites, must 
have read: 


nawn yawn ora myn 

“N22 am 

aM 

PINT MENS ANT wow 
(LXX, randy Tw yo AN 
man xd 

spavy van adn po 

vox Swan xd 


. Six days thou shalt do thy work, but on the seventh 
day thou shalt desist. 

. The feast of the unleavened bread shalt thou keep at 
the appointed time in the month of Abib. 
3. And the feast of harvest, the firstfruits of thy labors. 
. And the feast of ingathering at the exit of the year. 
. Three times in the year shall all thy males see the face 
of the Lord. 

. The first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me; thus 
shalt thou do to thy ox, thy sheep and thy ass. 

. Thou shalt not sacrifice with leavened bread the blood 
of my sacrifice. 


. Neither shall there remain all night the fat of my feast 
until morning. 
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9. The first of the firstfruits of thy ground shalt thou bring 
into the house of thy god. 


10. Thou shalt not boil a kid in its mother’s milk. 


The name of Yahweh was interpolated into the 5th and 
9th law. We read in the 5th (23 17): “MiP JINN,” a com- 
bination found only in 5 passages of Isaiah (with MRI¥ MN), 
where is merely a surrogate for “M833 AWT.”* In 
Ex. 23 17, on the contrary, Yahweh was added when the 
Israelites appropriated this decalogue or was substituted for 
the name of the local god, possibly Baal Berith. Yahweh is 
also interpolated in 23 19 (just as in Deut. 16 16): cf. Ex. 23 15b, 
34 20b). 

Where did this decalogue originate? Our sources, by attribut- 
ing it to Moses, endeavor to obliterate its real origin. We 
can only conjecture. These laws, according to the old tradition 
preserved by J, were written on two tables of stone [one with 
the laws on the festivals (1—5), the other with the prescriptions 
for sacrifice (6—10)]. These stones probably stood at the en- 
trance of a shrine of Canaan, like the tarifs of Carthage and 
Marseille. Possibly it was the sanctuary of Baal Berith at 
Shechem, for some old traditions place in that city the origin 
of Israel’s written legislation.° The laws that Joshua is said 
to have written down at Shechem (Josh. 24 25#. cf. 832) can 
only be the Covenant Code. Israel had no written laws until 
it came to Shechem. There Joshua codified the law; there a 
solemn covenant was made. Later this was transferred back 
to Sinai. The connection of the Decalogue with the covenant 
would be clear if these laws were placed in front of the shrine 
of Baal Berith. Just as the Israelites adopted the ancient 
Shechemite ritual of the ten curses (Deut. 27 16-25: verses 15 
and 26 are spurious) so the ten laws on the*two tables were 
claimed by Israel as its own. But for a time this code enjoyed 
only a local jurisdiction: at Shiloh the Israelites made the 


24 Arnold, Ephod and Ark, p. 146, note 1. 
25 Cf. Meyer, Israeliten, p. 547 ff.; Luckenbill, AJTh 22, 41f. 
26 Holzinger, Heaxateuch, p. 179; Procksch, Elohimquelle, p. 229; 
cf. Karge, Bundesvorstellung, p. 273. 
21 
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pilgrimage not three times but only once a year (I Sam. 1 3ff,). 
Still these laws were famous. If the tables were destroyed 
when Abimelech razed Shechem (Jud. 9 45), it would be easy 
in later generations to attribute the decalogue to Moses him- 
self and to relate that he broke the sacred tablets in a moment 
of holy rage. But though the stones had vanished, the memory 
of their contents was cherished in the minds of the Israelites, 
until these ten words were transcribed at the end of the 
Covenant Code and thus preserved for all future generations. 
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'’'WO COMPOUND TECHNICAL TERMS IN 
BIBLICAL HEBREW 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


expression 531", occurring three times in the Bible, 
in Lev. 25 10, 11 and 12, is, at first glance, syntactically 
difficult, although this fact has apparently been touched upon 
by none of the commentators. Brown-Driver-Briggs translates 
93% “a, ram’s horn-(blowing).” This translation probably results 
from the fact that 521° is masculine (cf. Num, 36 4); the feminine 
Ni, therefore, necessitates the supplying of a feminine word, 
assumed to have been (cf. v.9) or NY PN. The com- 
mentators, on the other hand, with practical unanimity supply 
FW as the missing element. 

LXX renders these three passages as follows: 

v. 10, — enavrds apécews onuacia airy 
vpiy, 

TO Eros TO TevTnKOTTOV ErTat 

12, O95 wip = Sri onuacia éoriv, 

It is to be noted in the first place, that in v. 10 LXX has 
apparently supplied an understood AI” before 53”; in the second 
place, that LXX translates, or rather paraphrases Soy by 
apérews snuagia, i, e. “a proclamation of release”; and, in the 
third place, that in v.11 LXX regards, undoubtedly correctly, 
531 as the predicate of the sentence, and 73” O°WONN Nsw” as 
the subject. It is, however, compelled to render NViJ as airy 
mechanically, and entirely without regard to its possible actual 
21* 
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meaning. Presumably, therefore, aéry of v. 10 is similarly nothing 
but a mechanical and meaningless rendering of the original Nis. 
In v.12 LXX has omitted airy entirely, and construes 931° as 
the predicate of the sentence, precisely as in vs. 10 and 11, and 
Ni as the copulative, pronominal subject, and translates, 
“Because it is a (year of) proclamation of release, it shall be 
holy unto you.” Obviously the LXX translators thought that 
here they had found a possible, legitimate explanation of the 
presence of NiJ in the sentence. They divided the sentence into 
a principal and subordinate clause, and rendered “3 6tu, 
“because.” In this they have been- followed by most modern 
translators and commentators, with the slight difference, how- 
ever, that these have, with almost complete unanimity rendered 
"3 “for” instead of “because,” and translated “For ” is a 
jubilee; it shall be holy unto you.” 

Careful examination, however, indicates that in each case 
the construction of Ni bay is the same, and that the LXX 
solution of the problem of NV in v. 12 but emphasizes the dif- 
ficulty of NWI in vs. 10 and 11. Obviously the only legitimate 
solution of the problem is one that will hold good for all three 
passages. 

Now it is to be noted that these three passages in which NVI 
is used with 53¥ are the only passages in the entire Bible where 
531° is used without the article. It might be argued that in v. 10, 
where the word is used for the first time, the article is un- 
necessary, although it could not be denied that even here the 
article would not be inappropriate and illogical. It might also 
be argued, although with much less reason, that v. 11a but 
repeats the thought of v.10b, and that, therefore, again the 
article need not be employed. Still, since 531° has already been 
defined in v. 10, here, too, the use of the article would be far 
more natural and logical than its omission. And certainly in v. 12 
the article is absolutely indispensable, if, with LXX, 95° is to 
be regarded as the predicate of the first clause, and NVI as the 
copulative, pronominal subject. The omission of the article here 
is significant. 

Furthermore, in v. 10, while not impossible, 817 is absolutely 
redundant and unrecessary. Since the 73¥ D'WOMT has 
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already been referred to in the sentence, the simplest and most 
natural form for v. 10b would have been 039 71 53Y' without 
In v. 11, however, where 138 DWOMT is the subject, 
the predicate and the copula, 81/3, as normally inter- 
preted, is syntactically unnecessary and even impossible, as is 
best proved by the LXX mechanical rendering. 

The only possible solution of the problem is to regard dar 
Ni] as an inseparable, compound expression, equivalent in 
meaning and constructive usage to 53171, found elsewhere in 
this chapter, and in Lev. 27 and in Num. 364. These three 
verses must then be rendered: v.10, “It (the fiftieth year, meritioned 
in 10a) shall be the Jubilee unto you, etc.” 

v. 11, “The fiftieth year shall be the Jubilee unto you.” 
v.12, “For (or “but”) the Jubilee shall be holy (literally, “holiness”) 
unto you.” 

The origin of this compound, technical term, NVI Soy can 
not be determined with certainty. However, an hypothesis may 
be permitted. Practically all scholars are agreed that those 
verses of Lev. 25 which refer to the Jubilee year are, at the 
very earliest, of a secondary stratum of the Holiness Code, while 
a number of the verses, and also all references to the Jubilee 
year in Lev. 27 and Num. 36 4, are obviously of a secondary and 
very late stratum of the Priestly Code (cf. Bertholet, Leviticus,87). 

Manifestly vs. 11 and 12, with their application of the ritual 
of the Sabbatical year to the Jubilee, are secondary to v. 10. 
This verse, in its original form, alone of all the verses referring 
to the Jubilee year, can come from H proper. Vs. 11 and 12 are 
directly dependent upon this verse. All other references ‘to the 
Jubilee year are manifestly later than these verses. We would 
therefore suggest, although with considerable reservation, that 
there were the following stages in the evolution of this otherwise 
inexplicable term. In the earliest legislation for the Jubilee year, 
presumably in H proper, the full expression was probably used, 
ann nyrin nsw and Say nsw, “a year 
of (signalized by) the blowing of a ram’s horn shall it be to you.” 
In time this rather long and awkward expression was abbreviated 
to bay or N17 Say, and used in a technical sense. This is the 
stage of its usage in Lev. 25 10, 11 and 12. 
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Later the syntactical incongruity of the expression NWI oy 
became apparent, and the term was modified to the more gram- 
matical and expressive term Sorin nsw, as in Lev. 25 is, 28, 40, 
50, 52, 54; 27 17, 18, 23, 24. Ultimately the expression was simplified 
still further and quite logically to 59171, as in Lev. 25 15, 28, 30, 333 
27 18, 21; Num. 36 4. 

This hypothesis of the origin and evolution of the term, it 
must be repeated, is advanced with great reservation. This 
much, however, seems certain, that N17 So" in Lev. 25 10, 11 
and 12 is an inseparable, compound, technical term, and should 
be recorded as such in all Hebrew lexicographical works. 


NPD and WIP 
The word NPQ occurs twenty-two times in the Bible. In 
all but four passages it is used in the construct relation with 


In Num. 102, in the expression N IPO is ob- 
viously a verbal noun, and is therefore invariably and correctly 
rendered, “For the calling of the congregation.” 

Likewise in Neh. 88, SVP is taken by all scholars to connote 
either “the act of reading” or “that which was read, viz. either 
the Torah itself, or the particular section thereof read on the 
occasion referred to.” 

In the two remaining passages in which it occurs alone, and 
in all the eighteen passages where it is used with WIP, NpO 
is rendered by all scholars, seemingly without exception, 
“assembly” or “holy convocation.” But this can hardly have 
been its meaning in the minds of the original authors. 

It must be noted that, with the single possible, although, as 
we shall see, not probable, exception of Is. 113, all the pas- 
sages in which NIP occurs are not only post-exilic, but even 
late post-exilic, either from secondary strata of the Priestly 
Code or (Is. 45 and Neh. 88) from documents presumably quite 
as late, or even later. 

Two of the passages in which NPM is used without WTP in 
a perfectly obvious meaning have already been discussed. It 
remains to consider first the two remaining, similar passages, 
before the compound expression, Y3P NPN, can be examined, 
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Is. 45 reads: MYL dy. Here 

is obviously in parallelism with a place-noun is 
_ therefore required. Now the traditional rendering, “its assem- 
blies,” is not a place-noun, nor is N1PO actually ever used as 
a place-noun. Etymologically 81P® as a place-noun could mean 
only “the place of calling” or “summoning,” but never “the 
place of assembly,” since NIP never has the meaning of “to 
assemble.” The LXX rendering, ravra ta avris, 
points to an original reading, #30. But the idea connoted 
by iW"3D is too remote, unexpected and colorless to warrant 
the belief that it was the original reading. 

I venture to suggest that the original was TWPh, a sug- 
gestion made very probable by Jer. 51 51; Ps. 68 36 and 73 17, 
all late passages, dating from approximately the same period 
as Is. 45, and showing that in this period references to the 
MT WIPO or, probably, WIP, were common. 
Certainly this reading would offer a far better parallelism to 
than the AN PD of M. T. or the of LXX. 
It is, moreover, easily comprehensible that the 7 of TWIpD 
might have been corrupted to a“, with the resultant, meaningless 
and from this the two variant emendations, of 
M. T. and M°W38 of LXX would easily and naturally evolve. 
I believe that we may regard it as fairly certain that the origi- 
nal text did not read AN PH, and, therefore, that here, at least, 
Np) can not have had the meaning, “assemblies” or “assembly- 
places.” 

The other passage, Is. 1 13, is more difficult. It reads WIh 
NIP Here NO is apparently in parallelism 
with F3W) WIN, and can, seemingly, mean only “festal assembly.” 
For this reason undoubtedly LXX has paraphrased it juépav 
peyadyv. In this sense it would be synonymous with iTISY, 
which actually occurs later in the verse, or TY19 which occurs in 
the plural in the next verse, and the expression NPD N'1p would 
be equivalent to AIS NP (cf. Joel 1 14), or the more common 
Tid NP (cf. Num. 16 2; Lam. 1 15 and Lev. 23 1, 4, 37). 

But there are certain difficulties inherent in this verse, that 
make the presence of N1PQ NP there questionable. In the 
first place it is to be noted that the connecting 3, uniting WIN 
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and IW is missing before NP. This is, of course, not ab- 
solutely indispensable, yet its absence is at least suspicious. 

In the second place, not SPO NP but WN alone would 
have offered’ the natural and logical parallelism to HIV) WN, 
“new moon and sabbath and festal assembly.” 

Furthermore y. 14 repeats the thought of v. 13 unnecessarily 
and weakly, in a manner hardly worthy of a literary genius, 
such as the prophet was. 

And finally, with its present reading, the verse is too full 
and overloaded, and its meter is in consequence disturbed. I 
would therefore conclude with Schwally (7A W, 1891, 257) and 
Marti (Isaiah, 12) that the words SPO NWP are an inter- 
polation into the original text, and come from the same late 
period, from which come, as we have seen, all the other passages 
in which NPQ occurs. In such case it follows that there are 
absolutely no pre-exilic, nor even exilic or early postexilic in- 
stances of the use of NPQ, and that the word is undoubted- 
ly a late coinage in Hebrew. 

For the original reading of Is. 1 13-14 I would propose, with 
all the reservation proper in such an undertaking, the following 

Thus far we have established that NPM is in all likelihood 
a word of late, post-exilic origin, and also that it is used in only 
one absolutely authenticated connotation, “the act of calling” 
or “summoning,” as in Num. 102, and probably also “the act 
of reading,” as in Neh. 8 8, in other words as a verbal noun of 
the form of the Aramaic Infinitive P* al. 

We must now consider the remaining eighteen passages in 
which NIP is used in the construct state with WIP, unquestion- 
ably as a compound, technical term. In three cases the plural, 
WIP "NP, is used, in passages which either introduce (vs. 2 
and 4) or summarize (v. 37) the contents of Lev. 23, or, rather, 
of the secondary Priestly portions of that composite chapter. 

Tf N1Pd actually meant “assembly,” then WIP NPM could 
undoubtedly mean syntactically “a holy assembly”, although 
wip IPO would probably be a more natural and logical ex- 
pression of this concept. But there is absolutely no evidence 
that NP has any meaning other than that of a verbal noun, 
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as stated above. There is no reason at all why NPQ in the 
expression WTP NPS should not be so construed. The literal 
meaning of YP is “holiness,” or, more exactly, “sacredness to 
a deity, and therefore taboo for mortals” (cf. Ex. 3 5; 22 30; 
29 a3f.; Lev. 23 20; 25 12; 27 9f, 144f., 26, and passim). WIP SPH 
then literally and etymologically would mean “a proclamation 
of holiness” or “taboo, abstention.” 

Now it is significant that in every case where WIP NPD is 
used, without a single exception, the positive prohibition follows, 
usually immediately, though occasionally (Lev. 23 25 and 28) 
separated by a few words, that absolutely no work must be 
done. (Ex. 1216, O73 59; LXX, however, 
read O73 wyn may 5D, the more common and 
grammatical expression (but cf. Ex. 3115); Lev. 233, 28; 
Num. 29 7, WYN NO mDNdD 5d; Lev. 23 8, 25, 35, 36; Num. 28 18, 
25, 26; 29 1, 12, WYN Xd may noxdp b>). In every case the 
implication is that these words are an interpretation of WT. 
And that WTP does mean “taboo” in general, and with reference 
to the holy days and the Sabbath does mean in particular “ab- 
stention from work” is to be inferred from Ex. 16 23; 31 15; 
352; Gen, 23; Ex. 208, 11; Is. 5813; Jer. 17 22, 24,27. In 
other words, the outstanding feature of the celebration of all 
these days of “holiness” was the taboo upon work. Hence it 
follows that WTP NPP can mean only “proclamation of a taboo,” 
or “interdict.” In each case then the necessary, supplementary 
statement follows, that this is a taboo or interdict on work. 
NPO would then be in every case a regular Aramaic Infinitive 
P*al, borrowed by the late Hebrew writers and WIP N1PO 
would be in form a late parallel to the older TSP NP, Tid XP 
or OW 8‘. Moreover, in two passages, Lev. 23 3 and 24, SPD 
Wp seems to be used to explain or intensify the meaning of the 
technical term, IW NAY, “a Sabbath of abstention from work.” 

Our contention is, therefore, that NPQ in the Bible never 
has the meaning “assembly,” but is used always as a verbal 
noun, just as its etymology indicates it to be, in the cognate 
senses, “a calling, summoning, reading, proclaiming.” Even in 
the most probably late interpolation in Is. 113, NPQ is un- 
doubtedly an abbreviated form of WIP NPD. 
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Just when and how this false interpretation of WIP NpO 
as “holy assembly” arose, it is difficult to determine. LXX 
already renders WIP NPM invariably «Ay7) ayia, and Targum 
renders it WIP PIyd. Certainly in the late post-exilic period 
the celebration of the sacred days was attended not only by 
abstention from work, but also by solemn assembly and sacri- 
fice in the Temple and gatherings in the synagogues, largely 
for the purpose of reading the Law. This was a positive and 
distinctive holy-day rite, whereas mere abstention from work 
was altogether negative, and rather colorless in character. 
Probably the technical term, YIP Nid, came eventually to 
be applied to the more positive and concrete ceremony of 
solemn assembly, rather than to only the negative and vague 
ceremony of abstaining from work. In this connection it is 
quite significant that all specific Biblical references to the 
Sabbath enjoin abstention from work alone, whereas not once 
do they speak of the necessity, or even the propriety, of solemn 
assembly (cf. Gen. 23; Ex. 1626; 20 s—11; 23 12; 31 12-17; 
34 21; 35 3; Num. 15 32-36; Dt. 5 12-15; Is. 58 3; Jer. 17 19-27; 
Am. 8 5£.; Neh. 10 32; 13 15-22), and that, furthermore, the 
wip, the “taboo” of the Sabbath, is profaned only by working 
thereon, and never by failure to hold a solemn assembly. In 
fact, in only two passages in the Bible are gatherings of the 
people upon the Sabbath explicitly mentioned (Is. 66 23¢. [a 
late passage] and Ez. 463). In both passages the practice is 
referred to as customary and incidental rather than as manda- 
tory or as essential to the observance of the Sabbath. It 
would seem that from its very origin and until a quite late 
post-exilic period the Sabbath was primarily a day of abstention 
from regular work. Only secondarily and incidentally, because 
of the free time thus provided, did it, together with the related 
new-moon day, become the occasion for visiting shrines and 
holy men (II Ki. 4 23). And only in the late post-exilic period, 
after the distinctive practice of offering a particular sacrifice in 
the Temple upon the Sabbath had come to be of paramount 
importance (Lev. 23 8; Num. 28 9-10; Ez. 46 4; I Chron. 23 31; 
II Chron. 23; 813; 313), and likewise, of gathering in the 
synagogues to hear the Torah read, did the custom of holding 
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a solemn assembly on the Sabbath become a positive, obliga- 
tory, religious institution. Only after this time could 8°pO 
wtp have acquired the altogether secondary and unetymological 
meaning, “solemn assembly.” 

Finally, it is to be noted that occasionally WIP NPD is 
used alone, as in the sentence WTP N1PO PWV OF (Lev. 2335; 
also Ex. 12 16a; Lev. 23 3,8 [M. T.], 24 [M. T.]; Num. 28 18 
[M. T.]. More commonly, however, the full expression, OY3 

iNT WIP is used (Ex. 12 16b; Lev. 23 7, 
27,36; Num. 28 25,26; 291,7,12). In three passages (Lev. 
23 8, 24; Num. 2818), where M. T. reads WIP NPD alone, 
LXX reads the full expression 059 7 WIP NPD. Mani- 
festly WIP NO is merely a technical abbreviation of the fuller 
and more original 039 7° wip N pb, and in the ancient 
manuscripts there seems to have been variation in the use of 
one or the other. This will best account for these three pas- 
sages in which LXX varies from M. T. 

This is borne out by an analysis of Lev. 23 21. In its pres- 
ent form, apparently at first glance DAN! stands without the 
requisite object. LXX has sought to overcome this difficulty 
by separating the otherwise insepareble WTP Nh, and making 
NPD the object of DMN PI, and Wp the predicate of an in- 
dependent clause, of which it is the introductory word. Thus 
it reads, cal kadécere TavTqy TH ayia Exrat bpiv. 
However, the impropriety of thus separating 7p NPD has 
led modern scholars to reject this analysis. For the most part, 
therefore, they make the entire clause, WYN nd wip N1pd, 
the object of DAN! (cf. Baentsch, Leviticus, 415). 

We would offer an altogether different analysis, and one 
which is, on the one hand, in full accord with the facts which 
we have adduced thus far, and which, on the other hand, we 
believe, rounds out our argument. We have contended that 
wip Spd means “proclamation of taboo.” The full, official 
proclamation must have been O39 i" wp, probably supple- 
mented by WYN 55, “a taboo there shall be 
unto you; ye shall do no manner of work.” In other words, 
as stated above, WIP NPM is an abbreviation of the original, 
fuller expression, and NPQ must be -construed a: in the 
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appositional, construct state with WTP in the abbreviated ex- 
pression, and with the entire clause in the original expression, 
WIP ONS Pi. Lev. 23 21 preserves the original, 
unabbreviated expression. It should, accordingly, be so analysed 
and interpreted, “And ye shall proclaim upon this day a procla- 
mation of (in English better, “that” or “namely”) ’a taboo shall 
be unto you; ye shall do no work‘.” Manifestly LXX was 
partially correct when it made N10 alone the direct object of 
OMS). It erred, however, in failing to perceive the construct 
relation between NO and the following clause, and also in 
misinterpreting as 

It is interesting and significant to note that, thus interpre- 


ted, NPM OMAN WP) of Lev. 23 21 presents an exact parallel to 
NP NWP of Is. 1 13. 
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NOTES ON THE PERSIAN WORDS IN THE 
BOOK OF ESTHER 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PON reading the Book of Esther we are struck by the 

presence of Persian loan words and proper names. We are 
safe in saying that the etymological meaning of many is rather 
apparent, while in the case of others, we may etymologize and 
yet during our investigation feel that we are on uncertain ground. 
The task is especially difficult in the case of proper names, since 
in most instances we do not know of any other characters bearing 
these appellatives. Now the fact that we do not find these names 
in Persian literature, or on the monuments, does not justify us 
in lightly assuming that the author of the Book of Esther simply 
coined them in order to give his narrative a Persian atmosphere. 
‘It is also noteworthy that we have no means of knowing how 
‘much allowance to make for the corruptions that may have taken 
‘place in the pronunciation or writing of loan words or foreign 
names by the Hebrews. Naturally the subjective clement will 
prevail in all etymologies, and most of all is this true, when we 
have no tangible basis of comparison. Our inte. est in philology, 
however, has led us to make an honest and impartial attempt to 
study the Persian words in the Book of Esther. 

Scheftelowitz’s dissertation, Arisches im Alten Testament, is 
well known, and we do not hold his work in light esteem. We 
believe, however, that he has by no means made the final con- 
tribution to the subject. Justi’s Iranisches Namenbuch is valu- 
able, and for the literature on the matter and the various in- 
dividual words we refer the reader to Paton’s Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther. Although a great 
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deal has been written on this subject, we feel justified in once 
more opening the question of some of the Iranian words in the 
Book of Esther. 

11, 

Old Persian xiaydrsan, x3aya+ arsan. 

Avestan and old Persian aran, ‘man, male, hero.’ 

Av. and OP. x3aya, ‘ruler, prince, king’; cf. Sanskrit ksi, ‘to 
rule,’ ksaya, ‘dominion.’ 

Xayarsan, therefore, means ‘the chief of rulers.’ In this 
connexion cf. Skt. ksayddvira, ‘ruling men’; Skt. rajarsabha, 
raja+rsabha; rsabha means ‘bull, male, chief’; rajarsabha, 
accordingly, means ‘the chief of kings.’ 

The loss of the final n in xSaydrSan is facilitated by the fact 
that the nominative singular is xsayarsa. 


11, 439 means India, for which the Sanskrit is Sindhu. This 
appears in Old Persian as hi"dav and in Avestan as hindav, 
handav; we also meet Av. us. handava, ‘situated beyond India.’ 
The form handav is secondary; 7 before a nasal plus a consonant 
frequently becomes a; cf. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch, 
131, 2. The a is an obscure sound and consequently is dark rather 
than light; that explains the 1 in Hebrew, which used handav 
as the basis of 11; nd by assimilation became dd, 4. 

The nominative singular of -aw nouns ends in -ws, the ac- 
cusative in -wm, and the instrumental in -w; final 3, therefore, 
accurately represents the class of nouns to which handav belongs. 

1 9, AY. 

Av. vas, ‘to wish, desire’; past participle wita; the feminine 
of the past participle is wta@; with the feminine ending 7 instead 
of @ we have uti, which is represented letter for letter by “FW. 
In other words she was ‘the desired one, the beloved.’ We must 
remember, however, that, with the exception of } ‘and’, a Hebrew 
word cannot begin with a vowel letter. For this reason the 
original pronunciation was lost, and the pathah crept in. Since 
we can explain the form as a past participle in Avestan, it 
hardly seems wise to make it modern Persian vasti, ‘beauty,’ nor 
to consider the name as a corruption of Avestan vahista, -a, 
‘the best,’ 
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For initial -) = cf. Ostanes, Sayce & Cowley, 
A. P. A., F line 13; 1B = Owwdprs, Sachau, A. P. O., plate 59, 
no. 10. 


1 10, 

For the solution of this name I am indebted to Professor 
James A. Montgomery of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
takes it to be a good Semitic word from the root JON; the 
Aramaic Haphal (passive) participle is }O°M, ‘trusty, eunuch.’ 
The Hebrew took this word as a basis, and treating it as a 
quadriliteral, put it into the form of a Pual participle, }W1D. 
The word, therefore, means ‘eunuch.’ 

1 10, 

Av. bil, ‘twice’; Av. bizvat, ‘twice’ (Latin bis); from the latter 
Avestan word we get biz. In Avestan we also find bi-zangre, 
‘biped’; by wrong division we have biz. Da is the root ‘to give.’ 
The spirant z or 2 would tend to make d a spirant; therefore 
without the dagesh. 

biz-da, SMB, accordingly, means ‘a double gift’ or ‘giving 
double.’ 

1 10, 

Scheftelowitz suggests Av. kahrpuna, the name of some de- 
moniac animal. But since 3 has no dagesh, it is not likely that 
p is represented by 3. We prefer the following: Av. kaurva, 
‘bald, without hair’; in compounds it occurs as kauwrvo-; Av. 
nar, ‘man,’ in the nominative singular is n@. kaurvd-nd; the 
Hebrew accent falls on the last syllable, which would reduce 
au to d. 

N33, ‘the bald man’; cf. Calvus, Calvinus. 


1 10, 8333. 

Old Persian baga, Avestan baya, ‘lord, God’; 

baga+ da, ‘the gift of God’; cf. Theodotus, Theodore. Justi 
agrees with this etymology. 

But this is also possible: Av. baga, baya, ‘lot, portion,’ especially 
‘good fortune’; 

baga + da, ‘giving good luck’; cf. Eutyches, Fortunatus; Modern 
German, Gliick. 
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1 10, Wt. 

Old Persian ja"tar, Av. ee ‘the smiter, the slayer’; cf. 
middle Persian Zatar. 

IM, ‘the smiter, the 


114, 
Av. kar’, ‘to draw a to plough’; Av. karsa, ‘furrow’; 
Av. nar, ‘man’ in the nominative singular is nd. 


stands for kars(a)+na and means ‘the ploughman.’ | 

114, WY. 

At first sight one thinks of Avestan xa@ra, but this neces- 
sitates the loss of initial 2; this would be quite possible, but in 
‘JETIVMS the « is retained by the introduction of the prothetic 
and anaptytic vowels. We should expect to find the same 
phenomenon here. 

Let us consider the following: haw ‘to dwell’; Av. 30i0ra, 
meaning in the Gathias ‘region, district’ and in the later Avestan 
‘dwelling place.’ & has the same Ablaut as we see in Say. 

According to this etymology WY might mean ‘the dweller’; 
perhaps it had the same connotation as the Modern German 


Landsmann, ‘one who comes from the same country or even 
the same region or district.’ 


114, DY. 

Scheftelowitz, p. 58, says: “Eranisches § wird im Hebriischen 
und Aramiischen nie zu s.” On the same page, however, he 
notes that in late Assyrian and Babylonian s and § were con- 
fused. In Pali and Prakrit Sanskrit ¢, s, and s all became s. 
So Iranian § here became DB. Cf. Av. mara-van, the name of 
a demon, meaning ‘causing forgetfulness.’ The name is written 
as one word, but the division is indicated above in order to show 
the component parts. 

DI), accordingly, appears to be mar%a, ‘the forgetful one.’ 


1 14, 

This seems to be the same name as the preceding; Justi also 
compares it with DD. 

Av. marxa-+nar, ‘man’; nominative singular, margand. 

The name seems to mean ‘the forgetful man.’ 
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1 14, 


In verse 16 this name is spelled }3t 

Scheftelowitz cites Sanskrit sinteatina, ‘cloud’; this, however, 
is found only in the Sanskrit lexicographers. 

We would suggest the following line of development: Old 
Persian magav, ‘Magian’; late Avestan moyu, ‘Magian’; in he 
Gathas magavan, ‘belonging to the Magians’ is found. 

Take the form magavan; under the influence of a word like 
moyu, with the diphthong in the first syllable, we couid have 
metathesis of the a and the au; the result would be maugan. 
With reduplication we would have memaugan; if the redup- 
lication represents emphasis, the word means ‘a thorough Magian, 
a real Magian.’ 

We may, accordingly, suppose that ]3¥O) was the ‘Magian.’ 

1 20, DNB. 

Zinkel, Untersuchwngen iiber den Prediger, 1792 (cited by 
MeNeile, Eccles. p. 42) suggested the origin of this word from 
pbéyua. This is repeated independently by Torrey, Ezra Studies, 
p. 177. This derivation appears improbable. Lagarde in his 
Armenische Studien, 1825, also cites Greek POéyua. He, how- 
ever, in addition quotes (I. c.) Armenian patgam, ‘word’; Persian 
paigim, paigam. By way of comparison with the Hebrew, 
Gesenius-Buhl gives Biblical Aramaic D308 Judeo-Aramaic 
Syriac he. 

Evidently the word was widely used in the various languages; 
it is apparent that it is cognate with the Sanskrit prati-gam, ‘to 
go towards, go to meet’, Avestan and Old Persian paiti-gam, 
‘going towards, turning one’s self towards, directing one’s self.’ 
When we direct ourselves toward a person, we address him or 
direct the word toward him. Cf. the Modern Spanish dirigirse, 
‘to direct one’s self,’ i. e. ‘to write to, address.’ An analogy is 
also found in the English ‘direction’ in the sense of ‘an order.’ 

Bartholomae in his Altiranisches Worterbuch does not cite 
the meaning ‘to speak,’ nor does he record Av. paiti-gama which 
Scheftelowitz so confidently quotes. 

The Aramaic 8} must go back to a noun *paiti-gaima 
which meant ‘word, address, communication’ and probably 
22 
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arrived at such a signification through the line of development 
suggested above. 

When the king addresses the people, he issues a decree; that 
is what the word appears to mean. 

2 3, 

Cf. ‘Hyias, an officer of Xerxes (Herodotus, [X, 33); in the 
later Avestan we meet hugav, the name of a believer, signi- 
fying ‘having beautiful cows.’ This is the derivation given by 
Scheftolowitz. 

This etymology, however, is not conclusive; it is difficult to 
reconcile w with @ and av with é. 

We might suggest the following as more plausible: Avestan 
haék, ‘to sprinkle’; Av. haééat, ‘sprinkling.’ This would make 
N30 signify the ‘sprinkler.’ 

31, 

Avestan hama, ‘equal’; Av. datar, ‘the giver,’ in the nomi- 
native singular is data. 

The name seems to mean ‘the equal giver.’ 

3 14, P4312) Cf. 8 13. 

With this word let us compare Biblical Aramaic }}W8, 
Judeo-Aramaic Syriac Lagarde in Ar- 
menische Studien, 1838, defines patcén as ‘copia della lettera, 
dell’ editto.’ This is the meaning that we are trying to estab- 
lish for 

According to Bartholomae, Av. paiti-sayham is an absoluti- 
vum signifying ‘contradicendo’; Av. sah, is defined as ‘pronwn- 
tiare’; Av. sqhpaiti, however, means ‘beschwéren, bannen,’ 
‘widersprechen.’ These do not help us in finding the meaning 
that we desire or need in our context. 

Avestan sangha, sanyha, sayha means ‘pronuntio, announce- 
ment, teaching, statement.’ We notice also that Av. paiti Old 
Persian patiy, as an adverb signifies ‘again, a second time’; _ 
Cf. zpés (West Greek dialects ori) meaning ‘in addition to.’ 

Therefore paiti-sayha could mean ‘what is stated or an- 
nounced a second time.’ In other words by such a line of 
development the word came to mean ‘a copy.’ 
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45, 

Av. hant-, hat-, hat-, present participle ‘being’; as an ines 
it means ‘good.’ 

Here we have hat plus the suffix ka; the word signifies ‘the 


good one.’ Cf. the Modern English name Good and the Ger- 
man Guth, Gut. 


5 10, Wt, also 5 14; 6 13. 


Av. zarsayamna, ‘having the feathers ruffled.’ Cf. Sanskrit 
hrs, ‘to stand up, to bristle, to be joyful.’ It could thus have 
a wide application of meanings; it could signify ‘the ruffled 
one,’ ‘the joyful one’, ‘the one with dishevelled hair.’ It certain- 
ly would be more picturesque to have it signify ‘the woman 
with the unkempt or dishevelled hair.’ German strob(e)lig, 
strubb(e)lig refers to unkempt hair, and in Pennsylvania-German 
Strubbelkopf or simply der Strubbel may be applied to one who 
has dishevelled hair. From the Avestan present middle parti- 
ciple of the causative, quoted above, we can derive the root 
zars, ‘to bristle, to stand up straight’ (of hair). 


97, 

According to Justi this name occurs on a seal in Phoenician 
characters. Avestan fraina, ‘question’; cf. Sanskrit pragna, 
‘question’; frasna+ data, ‘given to questions.’ 

The name, therefore, appears to mean, ‘the inquisitive one.’ 

9 8, NAVD. 


Av. and Old Persian parav; Av. pauru, paouru, pouru, 
‘much, many, rich’; pawru+ dd, accordingly, means ‘giving much, 
the liberal one.’ 

98, 

Av. adara, ‘the one below,’ ‘the one coming from below, from 
the lowland’, 7. e. from the West. R and / are often confused, 
and so we can explain the 5 in the Hebrew. 


Aédara+ya or adalya may mean ‘the Westerner’. 
90, 
The endings of the superlative in Avestan are -ama, -ma or 


i8-tha; it seems that we have in this word a double superlative. 
22* 
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Old Persian, Av. para, ‘before’ in the sense of time or place; 
Av. fra in composition. 


therefore, seems to be para+ma-+ idtha, ‘the very 
first.’ 


9 9, 

Av. 3ay, ‘dwell, abide’ ; ariya + Say, ‘dwelling among the Aryans.’ 

Av. say means ‘to lie, recline.’ It is possible that the two 
roots were confused in this word, and that the compound finally 
means ‘dwelling among the Aryans.’ 


9 9, "TS. 

Avestan, Old Persian da(y), didi, didy, ‘see’; 

Avestan da(y): di, ‘look, glance (noun); the compound ariya+ 
da(y) or ariya+di, therefore, means ‘having the glance of the 
Aryan’ or ‘looking at the Aryan.’ 

99, 

Avestan vayav, vaya, ‘air, atmosphere’; Av. zan, ‘to bear, 
give birth to,’ of which the past participle is zdta. The name 
clearly signifies ‘the son of the atmosphere.’ In this connexion 
we may compare the Old Persian vahyaz-data, the name of the 
Persian who revolted against Darius I. This is hardly the same 
as 


For similar names, cf. Sachau, A. P. O. (Index p. 278): AI, 
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complete picture of the growth of early Christianity is not 

available. While the materials descriptive of certain of the 
Pauline communities are such as to permit the reconstruction 
of their backgrounds, the perception of modes of expansion, 
and the understanding of certain of their situations in the 
growth of isolated sections of the movement, for other data 
the sources are disappointingly meagre. In these cases it is for 
the most part only when some crisis arises that particular 
reflection of given situations touches streams of tradition so 
that information is available. It has so occurred that while the 
usual, unambiguous, habituated, and workaday behavior of 
Christian groups is taken for granted and does not become 
the subject for extended description, the untoward, unusual, 
and unpredictable situations produce literary reflection afford- 
ing now, and again a glimpse of contemporary life; a glimpse 
which, though it is but fragmentary, is of immense significance. 
To be sure, the situations of crisis would not be met were it 
not that the capacity of ordinary life is capable of rising to 
the occasion, and it follows that from these abnormal situations 
one is able sometimes to recover to some extent that picture 
of common life. The New Testament student may consider 
himself fortunate that, since the sources for the early periods 
of Christianity are relatively abundant and homogeneous, by 
the utilization of proper methods he may accomplish much in 
the recovery of the story of the early days, even though the 
information is somewhat sketchy. 


= 
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One of the most poignant of the periods of crisis in early 
Christianity was that of the persecution of Domitian. Just 
how critical the situation was for these comparatively weak 
groups, which had as yet little consciousness of unity, may be 
inferred from the degree to which the unpopularity of Domitian 
made its impress upon contemporary life.’ It is to be expected 
that so outstanding a factor should receive considerable attention 
in Christian circles; most directly, of course, on the part of 
those whose misfortune it was to be in positions where they 
suffered from the persecution, but not less interested attention 
from those whose special task was that of the direction of the 
Christian movement. It is hardly surprising that this critical 
situation should have furnished the immediate occasion for 
certain of the books of the New Testament. The science of 
Introduction to the New Testament, particularly since that 
science has tended more toward the historical and less toward 
the literary-critical point of view, has more and more adequately 
taken this situation into account, and, in view of contributory 
investigations, is recognizing the influence of the persecution 
of Domitian upon the New Testament writings. It is not un- 
common now to find this event discussed in connection with 
the books of Revelation, Hebrews, and 1 Peter. Some years 
ago Professor Goodspeed presented in this Journal? the hypo- 
thesis that 1 Clement is to be taken in connection with 
Hebrews; that 1 Clement was, in fact, called forth by Hebrews. 
Presently, as the hypothesis of Cadbury (that the purpose 
expressed in Luke’s preface is so definitely apologetic that 
Luke-Acts is to be taken as a defence designed to instruct, 
not a catechumen, but an official of the State*) is taken into 
account in connection with the further good grounds for the 
Domitianic date of Luke-Acts, the critical relations existing 
between Christians and the State will be perceived as the © 
effective cause for the appearance of this work in the reign 
of Domitian. As one interrogates this fairly large corpus of 


1 Compare the decisive distinction made at this point in Suetonius’ 
Lives of the Caesars. 

2 Journal of Biblical literature, 30 (1911): 157—160, 

3 The Expositor, June 1921: 481—441, 
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literature in relationship to this early crisis, the importance of 
the situation for early Christianity and the emerging picture of 
Christianity thus gained are recognized to be of the utmost 
importance. 

It is the purpose of the present study to assemble the 
materials presented by Hebrews and 1 Clement which reflect 
persecution, and to observe the function of these works in 
view of the Domitianic situation. To be sure, no one would 
attempt to defend the hypothesis that control in persecution 
is the sole purpose of these works. Perhaps this is not even 
the main purpose. But it is doubtless defensible that this situation 
is the element of immediate necessity in their production; 
the isolating force effecting their precipitate. Doubtless 
the dogmatic interest in higher instruction accounts for the 
major volume of Hebrews, and it may be that the ultimate 
purpose of 1 Clement is to impose the Roman form of govern- 
ment upon an eastern church, but however effective these 
interests may be, it is unescapable that persecution was the 
matter of vital and primary importance. The necessity for 
leadership to make itself felt in this situation can be expressed 
only in terms of primacy and vitality. The crisis met, 
instruction and organization might be furthered, but the meeting 
of the crisis is first necessary. Indeed, in these earlier days 
there was no essential difference between what must necessarily 
be accomplished in these experiences and that which had to be 
accomplished in subsequent persecutions. The leaders had to 
control their followers. Thus Cyprian, writing his epistles with 
this primary purpose in mind, was doing what the unknown 
author of Hebrews was doing, while there is something almost 
pathetic in the likeness of the response which the Roman 
church made to Cyprian and that which 1 Clement made to 
Hebrews, though, to be sure, the likeness does not extend to 
other particulars. 

But what did Hebrews and 1 Clement do in this situation? 
The background of Hebrews which may be inferred is that 
of the Romaz church, which, in the period following its suc- 
cessful weathering of the storm of the Neronic persecution 
and its subsequent care for its humble and its notable martyrs, 
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had become matter of fact and unimaginative in its prosperity 
and its success. A generation of peace had habituated life into 
ease and into normal, usual, and steady expansion. It had 
brought numbers and extension of influence, and with these a. 
distribution of vitality incurring its diminution of depth. It 
would doubtless be fair also to infer that, in coming to terms 
with the environment of the great capital city, in capturing its 
following the church had itself been captured by it. At any 
rate, the writer of Hebrews views the situation with alarm. 
Now that Domitian’s decrees had involved Christians it was 
imperative that instruction and exhortation be brought to bear. 
Quality was to be desired with numbers and Hebrews sets itself 
to the task of producing this quality; to awaken the sluggish 
group so that behavior of the desired nobility would be avail- 
able in the crisis. Evidently the church addressed had a fairly 
large roster of officials: these must be summoned to leadership. 
Attitudes of loyalty to the group must be engendered, else in 
the face of the alternative before the group the weak would 
abandon their cult fellowship to resume the old loyalty to rites 
approved by the State. Very likely the greater difficulty of 
promulgating the imperial cult in Rome made the conflict less 
severe than in the outlying regions; Revelation can name one 
martyr from Pergamum and pictures a host of murdered saints 
in heaven, while Hebrews notes that as yet there had been 
no death in the group addressed. Nevertheless the action of 
Domitian had resulted in a sufficiently serious situation for 
the church that something must be done to control the atti- 
tudes with which it was being met and the tendencies which 
were growing up. It was to such a task that the writer of 
Hebrews set himself. 

God, says the writer, has recently spoken with a voice of 
special potency. It is necessary to heed this message, which, 
given through Jesus, was reiterated by them that heard it and 
was so remarkably confirmed. How might one escape if he 
neglected so great a salvation? It was by no inconsiderable 
person that the message was given, so that those at present 
holding it ought, following the example of the original spokes- 
man, hold fast the confession (suodoyia). Great as were the 
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heroes of old Israel, this one was greater. It is, however, of - 
the utmost necessity to check such falling away (droorjva) as 
was incipient. This is to be done by constant exhortation. 
So to hold fast is to become partakers of Christ. Were not 
difficulties always inevitable in the history of a faith? The 
desired tranquillity is indeed a prize, which was prefigured by 
the pronouncement of Scripture. But Jesus is the great example, 
and one must, having him in mind, hold fast the confession 
(kpatGpev ri Spodoyiav). The special significance of Jesus as 
example was that he had in every manner participated in 
each human trial, being acquainted with all human infirmities. 
It is in this light that one is to think of him as the great 
High Priest. He in his days of human experience had faced 
death; had faced it with prayers, supplications, strong crying, 
and tears, yet with a son’s obedience. Indeed, he learned 
obedience by his suffering. He thus became the author of the 
faith which those of today were promulgating. The message 
of the writer is offered with misgiving, since he is aware that 
the group to which he writes is dull of hearing—yea, the 
group which by virtue of its former glory should be a teacher 
of others actually stands in need of instruction in first prin- 
ciples! Yet the more advanced teachings are undertaken. 
Items of the faith are cited, with the warning that falling 
away (rapareodvres) from them will result in impossibility of 
repentance and restoration, since such behavior amounts to 
the recrucifixion (avacravpotvras) of Jesus, and putting him to 
shame. The writer has hope that the readers will keep the 
faith, and exhorts them to imitate (p:uyra/) those who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. God’s own affirmation 
is the great sanction and encouragement, which has proven 
a sure anchor to those who have taken advantage of it, and 
in so doing Jesus was the forerunner. Now in the Alexandrian 
manner the inherent superiority is proven. He is the great 
and ever-abiding High Priest, after a new order, whose blood- 
offering was none other victim than himself. This is the newness 
and the superiority of his covenant. It is not so different from 
the old that it might be accomplished without blood, but the 
blood was that of Christ, so that his testament is that of his 
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. death, his holy place being heaven. Through his blood he 
made the necessary sacrifices for sin, so that his follower may 
through this means enter into that holy place. Indeed, this 
the readers are exhorted to do; the means being offered them 
they must will to accept, holding fast the confession of the 
hope, that it waver not (karéxwpev Thy dpodoylay rijs 
since he is faithful that promised. They are exhorted to provoke 
one another to good works, not forsaking the fellowship of the 
congregation. Again the writer warns that falling away renders 
restoration impossible; it is so serious that it amounts to 
spurning God’s Son and despising the blood covenant. This 
cannot but be followed by fearful punishment. May not the 
remembrance of a former similar experience inspirit to greater 
zeal? Then their behavior was exemplary; now they have 
need of patience. Perhaps examples of olden time may prove 
to be helpful: note then the succession of heroes from Abel 
to those of today, see what suffering these willingly endured 
for the sake of the as yet unrealized reward. More than this, 
note Jesus as the author and the perfector of this faith, who 
for the joy that was before him endured the cross, despising 
shame, who has therefore gained his reward. There is then 
a whole company of. martyrs (uapripwv), who ought as examples 
to incite all patiently to run the course which is set before. 
After all, no one, as yet, has been forced to resist to blood; 
such suffering as has been experienced may be regarded as 
the chastening from God such as every father visits upon his 
children; it will result in gain if heartened persistence is 
pursued. Care must be taken that the integrity of the group 
is maintained. There may be no defilement, for the exacting 
refinement of God is like unto fire. In a final section practical 
matters are considered, and again the readers are urged to 
imitate (mpeiGe) the faith of their former teachers. Again the 
sufferings of Jesus are cited, and the work closes with a prayer 
for peace and the good issue of the situation. Appended is a 
note that Timothy has been set at liberty. 

In noting the distribution of these conceptions the valid 
method is to note their function in view of similar efforts made 
in the subsequent literature on martyrdom. This voluminous 
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literature was produced in situations essentially similar, 
but under the advantage that the issues were perfectly under- 
stood, so that methods of dealing with the State in persecution 
might be applied consciously. Basic in the efforts put forth 
by the church in meeting persecution is the purpose of control, 
and control was effected by the definite application of certain 
effective sanctions (the example of Jesus, the example of 
apostolic leaders, reward, punishment, etc.), direct exhortation, 
indirect imagery (apocalyptic), and by the development of 
sentiments and attitudes. In the process a specialized technique 
and terminology grew up. In Hebrews all these items 
appear, although in many to be cited as characteristic 
the epistle maintains a decidedly primitive position. However _ 
this may be, note the phenomena as they appear in the 
examples. As in the wide range of the literature whose 
purpose is control in persecution, there is the use of the 
sanction of example. We desi:2 that each one of you may 
show the same diligence unto the fulness of hope even unto the 
end, that ye be not sluggish, but imitators of them who through 
faith and patience (pupytat 8 tov Sia Kat paxpoPvpias) 
inherit the promises! Remember them that had the rule over 
you, men that spoké unto you the word of God, and, considering 
the issue of their life, imitate their faith ri 
Now, such imitation was one of the great points of the works 
on exhortation to martyrdom. For example, compare 1 Clement: 
Let us also be imitators (pupnrat) of those who went about ‘in 
the skins of goats and sheep’ heralding the coming of Christ,* the 
following being a series of examples in the manner of Hebrews 11. 
The Martyrdom of Polycarp is written for encouragement to 
martyrdom; it cites the example of its hero’s death as a 
martyrdom according to the gospel, and Polycarp as a hero 
whose martyrdom all desire to imitate (ypctou).7 In the rhetor- 
ical Life and Passion of Cyprian it is said that the martyr 
thus running through the examples of all good men, by always 


4 Hebrews, 612. 

5 op. cit. 127. 

6 1 Clement, 171. 

7 Martyrdom of Polycarp, 191. 
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imitating those who were better than others, he made himself 
also worthy of imitation® So, too, the pseudo-Cyprianic Praise 
of Martyrdom says: He said this (alluding to Paul’s exhortation 
to imitation of himself) who suffered, and who suffered for this 
cause that through him we might imitate Christ. So clearly 
does this attitude toward martyrdom function that it may 
truly be said, as Kriiger points out, that of the elements in 
the conception of the épyw paprupetv the idea that the martyrs 
are paOyrat xat pupytat tod Kvplov is decisive.! 

It may fairly be said that in Hebrews there is a usage of 
the term dpodoyia which approaches the technical usage of 
the word and the conception in the later literature on martyr- 
.dom. From this literature it may readily be seen that the 
crux of the problem which was presented to the church by 
persecution was the securing of the confession. Once the 
confession were made there were other modes of maintaining 
the resolution and of confirming the mind of the confessor; 
there were modes of entrance into the prisons by means of 
which encouraging visits might be made and comforts of 
various sorts obtained for the imprisoned martyrs-designate. 
The primary effort was to secure the confession, and to this 
end definite technique was applied. It is not to be supposed 
that Hebrews marks the fully developed attitude in this 
tendency, but is does appear that it is in the line of the 
final process. For example, Jesus is cited as the apostle and 
High Priest of our confession™ The readers of the epistle 
are exhorted: Let us hold fast the confession.'* There is an 
occurrence of the term in such a context as to make it 
unmistakable that a definite content was intended for the 
word: Let us maintain the confession of the hope unwaveringly, 
for he who has given the promise is faithful. By observing 
one another, let us arouse ourselves to rival one another’s love 
and good deeds, not abandoning our meeting together, as is 


8 Life and Passion of Cyprian, 8. 

9 In Praise of Martyrdom, 29. 

10 Harvard Theological Review, 14 (1921): 301. 
11 Hebrews, 31. 

12 op. cit., 414. 
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the custom of some; but let us encourage one another, all the 
more as you see the Day is coming near2* Here the confession 
of the hope is admitted to be at the point of wavering; it is 
therefore the task of the epistle to bring the readers to the 
point of stedfastness. In immediate connection the sanction 
of Jesus’ example is used, and the influence of the group 
upon one another is recognized. The high value of assembly 
is expressly urged, quite as in the point similarly made by 
Tertullian: And when is trust in God more strong, than 
when there is a greater fear of him, and when persecution 
breaks out? Then is faith more zealous in preparation, and 
better disciplined in fasts, and meetings, and prayers... There 
is no room, in fact, for aught but fear and hope.‘ All this is 
highly significant as an attempt to control in the situation 
of persecution. Still stronger is the content of a later item, 
when, in immediate connection with the use of Jesus’ suffering 
as a sanction, the appeal is made that, since Jesus suffered 
without the gate, Let us therefore go out to him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach.... Through him let us offer up a 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of lips 
which make confession to his name (spodoyotvrwv 7G évépate 

It is similarly that the entire method of exhortation in the 
Epistle operates. The epistolary method readily lends itself 
to exhortation; the direct application at this point may be 
noted as a distinction of method from the Apocalypse. 
Hebrews is hortatory to a high degree. However, the point 
of emphasis here is upon the particular matter to which 
exhortation is directed; namely, the preservation of the faith. 
Not only in the quasi-technical use of dpodoyia is this to be 
seen, but also in the various exhortations to faithfulness. 
There seems to be a definite content assumed for this attitude, 
and a specific sense attached to its maintenance in such con- 
ceptions as represented in the following: ... Christ. .. whose house 
we are, if we maintain our boldness and the glorying of our 


13 Hebrews, 10 23-5. 
14 Tertullian, ad Martyres, 1. 
15 Hebrews, 1315. 
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hope firm to the end.* Take heed, brothers, lest perhaps there 
shall be in any one of you an evil heart of unbelief, in falling 
away (arooriva), but exhort one another day by day, so long 
as it is called today, lest any one of you be hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin, for we are become partakers of Christ, if 
we maintain the beginning of our confidence firmly to the end.” 
If it does not appear that the usage of dmoria is quasi- 
technical, it will hardly be questioned that such is the usage 
of droorivar, especially when it is recalled that there is a 
passage of some length in which such “apostasy” is described. 
In the manner in which partaking of Christ is made con- 
ditional upon the stedfast maintenance of the previously begun 
confidence there is a subtle but effective use of the sanction 
of reward. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
specific content put into the term ions in the great passage 
whose climax is All these, having had witness borne to them 
through faith.... Therefore let us also, seeing that we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, run with 
stedfastness the race set before us, looking to Jesus, the leader 
and completor of our faith. . .° nor its connection with the 
exhortation to similar experience in maintaining it. 

The most significant teaching of Hebrews which functions 
with ‘special similarity to the martyrological literature is the 
presentation of Jesus as martyr. This thought is evenly 
distributed throughout the book. For example, there is the 
statement that We behold Jesus... crowned with glory and 
honor because he suffered death, so that by the favor of God 
he should taste of death for everyone. For it became him, for 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons to glory, to make 
the leader of their salvation perfect through suffering.® Again, 
it appears that the famous teaching of Hebrews 5 becomes 
much more enlightening when recognized as having a special 
purpose as exemplary matter designed to control in perse- 
cution: Jesus has just been presented as High Priest of our 


16 Hebrews, 36. 

17 op. cit., 312-14. 

18 op. cit., 1139, 121f. 
19 op. cit. 210. 
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confession, not a high priest who cannot be touched by the 
feeling of our infirmities, but one tempted in a manner similar 
to that of our own test, yet without having yielded to sin, 
It is the exhortation of the writer that in so presenting him 
the readers may be encouraged to approach Jesus for the 
help which they need. Jesus is shown as a High Priest who 
offered himself for sacrifice, but special point appears from 
the fact that he did not do so without a struggle; that Jesus 
was himself in an experience of terrific crisis: Who, in the 
days of his flesh, having offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save 
him from death, and having been heard for his godly fear, 
though he was a son, yet learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered. It was because of this voluntarily accepted 
discipline that, having been made perfect, he became unto all 
them that obey him the author of eternal salvation.” It appears 
that the teaching here recorded obtains its significance from 
the point which it has in the situation of persecution. 
Furthermore, it appears that such is the point of the stress 
upon the zerepacpévov xopls Guaprias: may not the dpapria 
here be the sin which, being a special danger for the readers, 
is thrown back into the life of Jesus? In the same manner 
the intimate connection of the section which follows seems to 
point to the use made of the entire conception as directed 
to the control purpose; the writer passes immediately to the 
statement that such conceptions have frequently been proposed, 
but that the present situation of the readers makes it difficult 
for the full purpose to be realized. There can be no doubt 
that this passage reveals the main purpose of the letter: to 
bestir to activity a church stunned by the opposition with 
which it is faced. No small element in this plan of the writer 
is the citation of Jesus as proto-martyr. It is in such a 
manner also that Jesus is spoken of in another figure; 
referring to the hope set before us the writer mentions Jesus 
as the mpddpopos.22 The mention of the suffering of Jesus has 


20 Hebrews, 57-9. 
21 op. cit., 620. 
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already been noted; it is quite after the manner of the citation 
of an exemplary martyrdom in later literature: Wherefore 
Jesus also, in order that he might sanctify the people through 
his blood, suffered without the gate.’ But the greatest use of 
Jesus as proto-martyr is so well known that the mere mention 
is hardly necessary; in the passage in which many heroes 
and martyrs of faith are cited as examples, with unquestioned 
fitness and a high degree of skill, in a context in which such 
significant terms as dpodoyia, and poprvpé» occur and in 
which martyrological works were indubitably used, Jesus is 
presented as the greatest example of all. Furthermore, these 
martyrs have their experiences glorified with the important 
qualification that without questioning their witness it is 
nevertheless true that the completion of their confession is 
dependent upon the participation made by the readers of the 
epistle. It is in this highly significant sense that the writer, 
summing up the line of confessions for faith, exhorts the 
readers to fellowship in the noble army with the words: 
Therefore, let us, seeing that we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of papripwv, lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which so easily besets us, and let us run & tmopovis the dyava 
set before us, looking to Jesus, the leader and completor of 
faith (xiorews), who, for the joy which was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising shame, and sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. Now, it is urged that not 
only is there here usage which is similar to that of the 
typical martyrological literature, but that the context shows 
that it is usage in exactly the same function in similar 
situation. Note that the argument finds its climax in Jesus 
as the most notable martyr; it is exactly thus that in the 
later literature on martyrdom various heroes are cited in 
series with Jesus as the chief. Compare the following 
from In Praise of Martyrdom: In Isaiah he was sawn 
asunder, in Abel he was slain, in Isaac he was offered up, in 
Joseph he was sold into slavery, in man he was crucified." 

22 Hebrews, 1312. 

23 op, cit., 121-2. 

24 Pseudo-Cyprian, In Praise of Martyrdom, 29. 
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But not only is Jesus cited thus in Hebrews, he is cited with 
immediate reference to the reward which he received: he 
endured his suffering for the joy which was set before him.... 
and sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
_ But still more eloquent of the writer’s purpose is the con- 
clusion to wich the series of examples is directed. This is so 
important as to warrant quotation: For consider him that 
hath endured such gainsaying of sinners against himself, that 
ye wax not weary, fainting in your souls. Ye have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin, and ye have forgotten 
the exhortation which reasoneth with you as sons: 
My son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord, 
Nor faint when thou art reproved of him; 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

It is for chastening that ye endure; God dealeth with you as 
with sons; for what son is there whom his father chasteneth 
not? But if ye are without chastening, whereof all have been 
made partakers, then ye are bastards and not sons... For they 
indeed for a few days chastened us as seemed good to them, 
but he for our profit, that we may be partakers of his holiness. 
All chastening seemeth for the present to be not joyous but 
grievous; yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them 
that have been exercised thereby... Wherefore lift up the hands 
that hang down, and the palsied knees; and make straight paths 
for your feet, that that which is lame be not turned out of 
the way, but rather be healed.* 

This is the author’s reference to the oppression of Domitian, 
It would appear that the action was much less severe in the 
place to which the letter is directed than was true of the 
provenance of the book of Revelation. This would agree 
satisfactorily with the hypothesis that the letter: had Rome 
for its destination; it is quite probable that any reaction to 
Domitian’s bid for deification was much less pressing in Rome 
than in the provinces. Perhaps the less severe situation might 


be accounted for by the period in the action when the letter 


23 Hebrews, 12 3-13. 
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was sent; if, as is supposed, Hebrews preceded 1 Clement it 
would be quite understandable that the more severe pressure 
in the picture of 1 Clement was a later reflection of the 
suppression of which Hebrews was the earlier witness. However 
this may be, the purpose of the writer is manifest. The group 
to which the letter was directed were badly shaken by the 
action taken against them, so that the situation was critical. 
There was wavering, indecision, apathy, and even apostasy. 
The group which by some virtue of its position ought of right 
to be exemplary was as though it were formed of babes who 
needed instruction in the rudiments of faithfulness. When 
another such situation might be pointed out in which the 
same group had been a model of endurance,” certainly such 
faithfulness ought to obtain in the present circumstance. In 
consequence the writer proceeds to attack the problem, his 
purpose being to exercise such control over his readers as 
shall arouse them from their lethargy and stimulate them to 
such behavior as will meet the situation. 

According to Professor Goodspeed’s hypothesis, which seems 
to the writer to be the key to the understanding of the 
historical and literary relationships to be perceived in this 
period of the development of early Christianity, Hebrews was 
directed to the church at Rome, and one of its responses was 
1 Clement. As has been remarked, 1 Clement, in its inclusive 
voluminousness, is actuated by a variety of interests. One, 
however, which was paramo nt, was that of asserting the right 
of the Roman church to its avowed position of leadership, a 
leadership which it had achieved in the persecution of Domitian. 
It had risen to the occasion, and was now carrying on its 
worthy tradition, The Roman church now purports to be 
instructing the Corinthian congregation, and in iis message 
it includes, not a few notices of its recent struggle. The refer- 
ences which it makes indicate close relationship with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as may be perceived from its contents. 

The suppression of Domitian is doubtless that to which the 
writer refers when he mentions the sudden and repeated 


26 Hebrews, 10 32-39. 
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misfortunes and calamities which have befallen us.” Sust what the 
situation was in the church addressed is difficult to determine. 
It seems to be a condition of internal strife caused by some 
who dispute the will of others; just how serious it was it is 
impossible to say. But the writer of 1 Clement fears that at 
any rate it may develop into a serious situation, and to 
prevent it he writes his letter, and in a series of examples of 
those who suffered through jealousy comes finally to his own 
situation. It is evident that the writer reflects a situation of 
persecution through which the Roman church had passed; 
he offers the sudden and repeated misfortunes and calamities 
as the reason for the delay with which the Corinthian problem 
has been taken up, calls attention to several martyrs, some of 
whom may have received their fame from the recent persecution, 
and notes that his own group are in the same arena; 
that the same struggle is before us.* But it is the method by 
which this situation is to be met which is most important for 
the purpose of noting the reflection of the Domitianic persecution 
in the letter. The similarity of his method to that adopted 
by Hebrews is striking. The writer cites a long list of examples, 
beginning, as Hebrews does, with Abel, and ending with noble 
examples of our own generation.” In the list the central 
thought is about the {jAos which has precipitated the difficulty 
in the Corinthian church, but the local situation has caused 
the notice also of é€.,xy. It is upon those who contended in 
the days nearest to us; the noble examples of our own generation® 
that special interest centres. Here Peter and Paul are cited as 
the greatest and most righteous pillars of the church who were 
persecuted and who contended unto death Kai éws Oavdrov 
y0Aynoav).*1 Peter through unrighteous jealousy suffered not 
one or two but many trials, and having thus given his testimony 
(ovrw paptupycas) went to the glorious place which was his due.* 


27 1 Clement, 11. 
op. cit.. 71. 
29 op. cit., 51. 
30 op. cit., 51. 
31 op. cit., 52. 
32 op. cit., 54. 
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Paul also through the same jealousy and strife shoved the 
way to the prize of endurance. A list of his sufferings is 
given, with the note that he gained the noble fame of his 
faith, and that at the conclusion of his labors he gave his 
testimony before the rulers (paprepicas éxi tov yyoupévwr), and 
thus passed from the world and was taken up into the Holy 
Place,—the greatest example of endurance.** These two con- 
spicuous examples are given in response to the transition 
from ancient to modern examples: To cease from the examples 
of old time, let us come to those who contended in the days 
nearest us; let us take the noble examples of our own generation.®® 
As in Hebrews, exemplary suffering is illustrated in a list of 
ancient and recent examples, but whereas in Hebrews the 
recent examples are mentioned merely in summary and the 
special place is given Jesus, in 1 Clement Peter and Paul 
are cited in detail, and the citation of Jesus comes subsequently 
to the mention of the greater and the humbler of the 
persecuted. The writer thus figuratively notices the treatment of 
many unnamed saints of both sexes: To these men with their 
holy lives was gathered a great multitude of the chosen, who 
were the victims of jealousy and offered among us the fairest 
example in their endurance under many indignities and tortures. 
Through jealousy women were persecuted as Danaids and 
Dircae, suffering terrible and unhoty indignities; they stedfastly 
finished the course of faith, and received a noble reward, weak 
in the body though they were*®® Then, showing that these 
notices are not mere congratulatory reminiscences, the writer 
brings the entire matter into his own situation: We are not 
only writing these things to you, beloved, for your admonition, 
but also to remind ourselves; for we are in the same arena, 
and the same struggle is before us.*’ The purpose of the 
citation is admittedly practical; it is urged that vain and 
empty cares be put away, that the great rule of the tradition 


33 1 Clement, 55. 
34 op. cit., 57. 

35 op. cit., 51. 
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be attended to, that the goal be that which is pleasing to 
God, and, to secure this end, it is urged: Let us fix our gaze 
on the blood of Christ, and let us know that it is precious to 
his Father, because it was poured out for our salvation.* 
Thus the list of Examples is completed. Just how purposeful 
the use of these examples was in Hebrews and in 1 Clement 
is proven by the manner in which the custom became norm- 
ative for later works whose purpose was control in situations 
of persecution. The appeal to the example of Jesus is obvious, 
and requires no comment. Similarly utilized was the appeal 
to the example of the apostles; 1 Clement stands at the 
beginning of the process which early operated to celebrate 
the fame of apostles as martyrs.*® Clement of Alexandria is 
an intermediate witness to the tendency, as is Tertullian; the 
ultimate formulation is the voluminous Acta literature, in 
which with hardly an exception the glorious company of the 
apostles is chief in the noble army of martyrs. Martyrdom 
became the guarantee that one attained apostolic rank; 
Polycarp’s constancy won him the fame of an apostolic and a 
prophetic teacher.*° 1 Clement is the fountain-head also of one 
of the famous figures which became a favorite in the later 
literature in the term 4a0dé. Lake notes that the word is 
almost a technical term for martyrdom; examples are 
numerous.“t The use in 1 Clement of the sanction of reward 
is also notable; to the implicit efficacy deliberately attached 
to the authoritative citation of Scripture there is added the 
conscious appeal in the attention to the glorious issue of 
persecution: as in Hebrews Jesus endured his sufferings for 
the joy set before him.... and sat down at the right hand of 
the throne of God, so in 1 Clement it is noted that Paul 
was taken up into the Holy Place, Peter went to the glorious 
place which was his due, and the larger group of lesser 


38 1 Clement, 74. 

39 Cf. Cl. Alex.: Strom. 49, Eusebius, H. E. 3: 328, Tertullian, Scor- 
piace, 15, Cyprian, Epistle, 711, etc. 

49 Martyrdom of Polycarp, 172. 

41 Lake, The . \postolic Fathers, 1: 337; cf. Mart. Pol. 183, Tertullian 
Scor. 3, de fug. 1, Cyprian, Ep. 565, Eusebius, H E, 5: 119, ete. 
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martyrs received a noble reward.? Tue authoritative use of 
Scripture appears throughout the full range of quotations and 
citations; this is true of the sections which have particular 
reference to the suppression as well as to other passages, and 
in this characteristic the letter is closely associated with 
Hebrews. It appears that 1 Clement alludes to Hebrews in 
one of the passages in which the similarity is most striking: 
in section 17 the list of Old Testament heroes in introduced 
by the phrase which appears also in Hebrews; Lake edits it 
as a quotation: Let us also be imitators of those who went 
about “in the skins of goats and sheep”;*® the section closes, 
in Lake’s opinion, with an allusion to Hebrews 121. 

The allusions to persecution do not, to be sure, make up 
the bulk of the long letter to the Corinthians. But they are 
rather extensively distributed throughout the various sections, 
and in their rather wide range a number of interests appear. 
The suffering of Jesus leads to the extensive quotation of 
Isaiah 53, the persecution of the righteous and the reward 
thereto accruing is discussed in very definite terms in a later 
paragraph,’° in the same section there are other examples of 
behavior which is proper in persecution,‘® as in Hebrews the 
divine chastening is the subject of teaching,” the bitter experi- 
ences of the persecuted are touchingly alluded to in the prayer,*® 
and the issue of peace is the subject toward the close of the 
prayer.*® 

It will not be supposed that persecution functions as the 
. sole or even the chief interest of 1 Clement; the present study 
isolated this interest simply because it is the interest which 
illustrates most fully the historical and literary relations with 
Hebrews. It appears to be reasonable to suppose that the 


42 1 Clement, 53, 7. 
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letter does function in this particular manner. The writer of 
Hebrews does not hesitate to say that the church addressed 
(it is assumed that it is the Roman church) was in danger 
lest its apathy and sluggishness unfit it for leadership in the 
crisis with which it was faced, and the letter written had the 
purpose of stirring to activity the group which haa so splen- 
didly braved the former similar experience. Now 1 Clement 
writes with authority; the Roman church assumes as rightful 
_its position as leader and teacher. It has suffered, and its 
experiences have delayed its consideration of the common 
problem, but, now that circumstances permit, the group takes 
its place worthily as the possessor of the two great martyrs, 
and as the church which maintains the standard in the very 
home of the Beast and of the impious man who demands 
recognition as Lord and God. 

What are the sources for early Christian life during the last 
years of the first century? It is not forgotten that the ground 
involved in the consideration of this question is hotly disputed. 
A considerable consensus agrees that Revelation is one of the 
sources. Some think, while others deny, that Hebrews and 
1 Peter belong here. The reasons for taking 1 Peter into 
relationship with the persecution of Trajan are weighty.” 
However, it appears to the writer that when New Testament 
Introduction is carried on primarily from the historical point 
of view the sources for the period of Domitian which bear 
relationship to the persecution may be grouped and studied 
with the result that an intelligible picture of early Christianity 
in that period may be derived. Noting the apologetic function 
of Luke-Acts, the later date, bringing this work into the 
period of the Domitianic persecution, becomes not only more 
probable but much more understandable. Revelation illustrates 
the application of apocalyptic to this situation. Hebrews like- — 
wise brings to bear the epistolary form upon the same problem, 
and in response to it 1 Clement appears, functioning in a 
similar manner. To be sure, even the weightiest opinion is 


50 Cf. the article, “Peter, Epistles of” in Hastings Dictionary of the 
Apostolic Church, 2: 201—207 (S. J. Case). 
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hesitant in positing the Domitianic date for 1 Clement,®! and 
any hypothesis will be advanced cautiously; the present study 
wishes to offer for consideration the materials relevant to the 
interest in persecution in Hebrews and 1 Clement in order 
to examine the question of their literary and _ historical 
relationships and to adduce their materials as possible sources 
for the picture of early Christianity in the persecution of 
Domitian. 


51 Cf. Lake, Landmarks of Early Christianity, 83, n. 
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THE GOSPEL HARMONY OF CLEMENT OF 
LLANTHONY 


J. RENDEL HARRIS 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Lc is well-known to scholars that the attempt to combine 
the four Gospels of the New Testament Canon into a single 
connected and consistent account has been a favourite occupation 
from the very earliest days of the Church. It is not easy to 
say how far the Harmonies which are still in existence are 
independent of one another; we can see at the beginning of 
the tradition of harmonised texts the suggestion of a pair of 
such harmonies, one of them the work of Tatian the Assyrian, 
the other of Ammonius the Alexandrian,’ but we do not know 
whether these two are independent, nor can we say with any 
degree of confidence whether the celebrated Harmony which 
was made in the sixth century by Victor of Capua, and which 
is preserved in the beautiful Codex Fuldensis, is an Ammonian 
or a Tatianic product. It is one or the other, but the possib- 
ility is not excluded that they may be one and the same. We 
are sure, uowever, that most of the subsequent Latin Har- 
monies, as well as some of those in other languages such as 
Frankish or Dutch, are direct descendants from Victor. It was 
natural enough that scribes should not wish to repeat ab initio 
the task of arranging the four gospels into a story, just as it 
was natural that they should wish to have such a story, either 
for private study or for use as a church lectionary. There is, 
however, evidence that from time to time attempts were made 


1 Jerome has also something to say about a Harmony by Theophilus 
of Antioch. 
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to write the Fourfold Life of Christ afresh, and one of these 
attempts is a British product, known as the Harmony of Clement, 
of which many copies are extant in English libraries, though 
it has hardly had any attention paid to it by the scholars of 
the continent, where copies are almost unknown. It has more 
than one feature of interest. If we were only looking at it as 
one more Vulgate Harmony, we might put it on one side, as 
it could not possibly compete with the text of Victor of Capua, 
from which, indeed, it may ultimately be descended; yet even 
in that case it would be a monument of careful Biblical study 
in the British Isles, and the interest which it aroused was not 
confined to Llanthony Abbey, where it was produced, but it 
was carried to and copied in various monastic scriptoria, such 
as Glastonbury, Durham, and a number of centres in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. It is an index of a revival of the study 
of the Gospels. The text which was thus scattered over the 
various centres of learning in England and Wales was, at an 
early date, done bodily into English, and the tradition affirms- 
that this translation was the work of Wiclif himself. That fact 
alone, if it can be securely established, would make the early 
English Harmony into a national monument. There is, how- 
ever, another feature of interest about the Llanthony Harmony, 
which is of greater value for scholars. If we examine the 
existing copies of Clement’s work, we shall find it in a finished 
form, accompanied by proper prologues and explanations of its 
method and use, and sometimes with an attached commentary, 
perhaps by another hand than that of the Harmonist, but 
there is not generally anything to indicate the way in which 
the writer went about his task. Suppose, however, we visit the 
Cathedral Library at Durham, where we shall find a huge 
volume containing (or, at least, based on) Clement’s work; when 
we examine it, we shall see that it contains the Harmony in 
making as well as the Harmony made. First of all, an incident 
in the Gospel or a section of the Gospel is related in terms 
of the successive Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
or as many of them as contribute to the incident or the section 
in question. Then the writer works the four authors, or ‘as 
many as there may be, into a single mosaic, marking each 
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group of words with the sign of its author. The result is the 
actual harmony. We can see it on the loom, we can watch the 
weaving. Now this is lost in the ordinary copies of the Clement 
Harmony, whose care was not to see how the Harmony was 
made, but to use it as made; but the process is of the first 
importance, not only for a right understanding of Clement, but 
because the artist is following a method which must have been 
that of the very first harmonists. 

For consider how different is the task which lies before an 
early Christian harmonist, or a monastic harmonist of the middle 
ages, from what presents itself to a modern student who attempts 
to make for himself a Gospel Harmony. We should buy a 
couple of penny Testaments, and with scissors and paste cut 
out and re-arrange the Gospel story: but it would not be 
possible to do this with papyrus rolls in the second century or 
with vellum codices in the thirteenth century. Transcription 
was a necessary preliminary to harmonization; the accounts to 
be combined must be placed side by side, or one under the 
other, before the dovetailing and unification of the texts can 
be accomplished. 

And, indeed, we have first-hand evidence that this was the 
case; for Eusebius tells us in his celebrated letter to Carpianus 
which stands at the beginning of so many Greek and Latin 
Gospels, that Ammonius of Alexandria put the Gospels side 
by side, and that he took the hint from Ammonius, when he 
made his celebrated table of harmonized Canons. We are not 
to infer that Ammonius did nothing more than indicate the 
parallel sections of the Four Evangelists, but we must realise 
that he, at least, did that; and if he had not done it, Tatian 
would have had to do it on his own account. Thus the story 
of the Diatessaron of Tatian is at once illuminated by the 
story of the Harmony of Clement of Llanthony. 

And this is not all. Scholars will remember that the early 
Gospel texts, both Greek and Latin, contain a number of 
marginal figures, which form two series; one of them indicates 
the sequence of the particular gospel that one may be engaged 
on, as for instance, that we are looking at the 25th section 
of Luke, but under the 25 we see another figure, taken from 
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a series which runs from 1 to 10, which tells us, by a reference 
to ten tables made by Eusebius, that other evangelists have 
said the same thing as the 25th section, for example, of 
Luke. 

Now, if one looks at the arrangement of Clement of Llan- 
thony (and the arrangement of Ammonius must have been 
similar), we can see at a glance what other evangelists are 
involved in the forthcoming combination. Eusebius’ arrangement 
of sections with numerical canons, follows at once from the 
grouping of the evangelical matter in each incident or section. 

Thus the Clementine Harmony shows us the key to the 
manufacture of the original Diatessaron, whether that work is 
to be credited to Ammonius or Tatian or both. 

So we repeat that the Llanthony Harmony, which we can 
watch in the making, or re-making, with the aid of the great 
manuscript at Durham, is of special interest, first to English- 
men, who honour Wiclif, and next to all Biblical Scholars, who 
want to solve the riddles of the original Diatessaron. 

Now let us see whether we can get some closer idea of 


Clement’s Harmony and determine whether it has any literary 
antecedents. 


Here is the opening prologue to the Harmony as it is found 
in a Glastonlury MS. of the 14th century in the University 
Library at Cambridge (Dd. 1. 17): 


“Clemens Lantonieasis ecclesiae presbiter n(ato) pacem 
otiumque. Hujus operis fili carissime causam requiris et 
fructum queris et qua fretus autoritate quatuor euangelis- 
tarum narraciones in unam contraxerim. Queris et tituli 
et ordinis rationem. Prima igitur, duo, causae scilicet, et 
fructus, licet circa idem versentur aliqua tandem distinc- 
tionis ratione dividi possunt. Causa enim est ut prae oculis 
habeam quae ab unoquoque quatuor evangelistarum sunt 
dicta, quae praetermissa, quae praeoccupata, quae et com- 
memorata. Non enim omnes omnia dicunt, et quae dicunt 
non omnia secundum ordinem naturalem loco suo dicunt, 
sed quae posterius facta praeoccupant et quae ante facta 
postea commemorant.” 
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“Unusquisque autem evangelistarum, ut ait beatus Augusti- 
nus, sic contexit narrationem suam ut tanquam nichil praeter- 
mittentis series digesta videatur, tacitis enim quae non vult 
dicere, sic ea quae vult dicere illis quae dicebat adiungit ut 
ipsa continuo scqui videantur. Sed cum alter ea dicit quae 
alter tacuit diligenter ordo consideratus indicat locum ubi ea 
potuerit a quo praetermissa sunt insilire, ut ea quae dicere 
intenderat ita superioribus copularet tanquam ipsa nullis inter- 
positis sequerentur. Fructus autem huius operis triplex est: 
primus quod brevitatis compendium praestat, ea tamen quae 
singuli dicunt nulla brevitate contracta sunt; quae vero duo 
vel tres vel omnes certa abbreviacione restricta sunt: semel 
enim posita sunt, addito autem quicquid quilibet eorum praeter 
ceteros apponit: secundus, quia concordiam quatuor evan- 
gelistarum demonstrat, nec autem alium alii confert quo dissi- 
dentes vel concordes appareant: sed loca quae contraria et 
sibi repugnantia simul ponit ut ex hoc diligenti inquisitori 
non esse dissidenciam innotescat: tertius, quia ordinem rerum 
gestarum declarat ut in seriem ipsorum evangeliorum per hanc 
distinctionem facilior intelligencie aditus pateat et evangelicae 
ordinationis ratio clarius elucescat. Sed ne simplicitatem meam 
tanquam de presumptae novitatis nota cuiuspiam temeritas 
arguere praesumat, agat pro me (inquit) Eusebius Cesariensis 
episcopus qui Am‘monium Alexandrinum qui usibus ecclesiae 
unum pro quatuor evangeliis dereliquit studium atque industriam 
super hoc probat, seseque accepta occasione ex eiusdem viri 
studio evangelicorum canonum titulos ordinasse testatur. Agat 
et Augustinus pro me qui in libro de concordia quatuor evan- 
gelistarum in huiusmodi studium et inchoandi initia praestat 
modumque procedendi demonstrat et perficiendi facultatem 
sumministrat. Ratio tituli ex supradictis patet. Ordo aut 
necessitatis est aut commoditatis aut rationis. Necessitas 
cogit, commoditas aptat, ratio narrationis ordinem non demutat.” 

After this follows a capitulation of the twelve parts into 
which the work of Clement is divided. These capitulations 
are also in the Durham Harmony. But now an important 
difference comes to light between the Glastonbury and Dur- 
ham texts. The foregoing preface is, apparently, Clement’s 
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own. No such preface is in the Durham Ms: but the portion 
which we have underlined is introduced as from Clement 
in the following manner: 


“Sic enim fere per omnia procedit Clemens; et si 
queratur a me qua auctoritate quo et fine vel utilitate 
hoc fecerim ad primum respondeo cum Clemente, ‘Agat’ 
inquit, ‘pro me Eusebius etc.,’” as underlined in the text. 


It follows that the Durham Ms. is not Clement at all, but 
some later follower of his who has used his work. Clement in 
the first person has disappeared: Clement in the third person 
has taken his place. It is generally held, on the authority 
of Leland and others, that the Redactor of Ulement’s work is 
William of Nottingham, who was at the head of the Fran- 
ciscan order in England in the middle of the 13th. century. 
What we want to know is the amount of change that William 
of Nottingham introduced into the text and the arrangement 
of Clement’s Harmony. His commentary upon the text is a 
secondary matter. 

One of the first things we notice is that he has inserted 
into his text, in the large missal hand with which the Biblical 
text is dignified for the major part of the Ms., the historical 
notices for the four Evangelists, when they first come on the 
scene. These are not peculiar in themselves; but, in the Har- 
mony of Zachary of Chrysopolis, they constitute the second 
of the Prefaces to the Harmony; so the question arises whether 
the Redactor is acquainted with Zachary, whose Harmony 
belongs to nearly the same date as is assigned to Clement. 

The answer is in the affirmative. In transcribing Clement’s 
final arrangement of the text, he frequently draws a parallel 
between Clement’s results and those of Ammonius and Zachary. 
Ammonius is the mediaeval name for the Harmony of Victor 
of Capua, and for Mss. based on Victor. So the Redactor 
has been comparing Clement with Victor (i. e. ultimately 
Tatian) and Zachary (who is also ultimately Tatian). For 
instance the account of John the Baptist is prefaced by the 
separate passages from Mt. Mark and Luke, and then the 
harmonized passage is introduced by the words 
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“His visis: Clemens ex omnibus praedictis 
talem facit continuationem”: 
and the following comment is made 


“Compendiose scribunt tam Matthaeus quam Marcus: 
hoc modo continuavit tam Ammonius quam Zacharias.” 


This means that, as far as the text of this section goes the 
sequence is the same in Victor, Zachary and Clement. The 
only difference between the three at this point is that Clement 
has written out at length the passages of the Gospels which 
he is going to combine. This is one of the most important 
features of the Durham Ms. We do not know of a similar 
feature in any Gospel Harmony of the mediaeval period: it 
is easy to see that, if it is a part of the original Clement, 
it would be promptly discarded by transcribers, for who would 
want to take the mosaic to pieces again when it had once 
been made into a unity? and if it is difficult to believe that 
such a piece of literary scaffolding would remain after the 
building had been finished, it is still more difficult to believe 
that any later artist would restore the scaffolding after it had 
been taken down. 

This, then, will be the chief value of the Durham Ms., in 
that it shows us Clement at work in the first stage of his 
harmonisation. The separate sections of the Gospels are co- 
eval with the Harmony. 

The question is at once raised whether it may not be the 
case that the scaffolding and the building are alike to be 
traced, at least in part, to an earlier period than Clement 
himself. In the case of Zachary of Chrysopolis, for instance, 
we can see that his text is really the Vulgate text of Victor, 
broken up into convenient portions for commentary; indeed 
it is difficult to believe that any monk in the middle ages 
did all the work of harmonisation of the Gospels over again, 
when he had, on the one hand, the work of Victor of Capua, 
and on the other the treatise of Augustine, De Consensu 
Evangelistarum. 

Now let us take a specimen section of Clement’s work from 
the Glastonbury Ms. and compare it with the text of Victor, 
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with the Arabic text of Tatian’s Harmony and, of course, 
with the Durham Ms. We have as follows: 


Capitulum secundum: m* 1°: mathei 3° lucae 3° (m*) 
Fuit Johannes. m‘ baptista. m* baptizans et. m* in de- 
serto judeae dicens, penitentiam agite. appropinquavit 
enim regnum celorum. 1. et venit in omnem regionem 
Jordanis. predicans baptismum penitentiae in remissionem 
peccatorum.? 


mt. Hic est enim qui dictus est per Ysaiam prophetam: 
dicentem, Vox clamantis in deserto: parate viam domini, rectas 
facite semitas ejus. 1. Omnis vallis implebitur,* et erunt prava 
in directa et aspera in vias planas et videbit omnis caro salu- 
tare dei.‘ 


mt. Ipse autem Johannes habebat vestimentum de pilis came- 
lorum et zonam pelliceam circa lumbos suos. Esca autem ejus 
erat locustae et mel silvestre. Tunc exiebat ad eum Jeroso- 
luma et omnis Judaea et omnis regio circa Jordanem et bapti- 
zabantur in Jordane. m* flumine® m‘. ab eo confitentes peccata 


sua. Videns autem multos pharisaeorum et saducaeorum veni- 
entes ad baptismum suum dixit eis, Progenies viperarum quis 
demonstrabit vobis fugere a ventura® ira. 


Facite ergo fructum dignum penitentiae, et ne velitis dicere 
intra vos, Patrem habemus Abraham. Dico enim vobis quia 
potens est Deus de lapidibus istis suscitare filios Abrahae. 
Jam enim securis ad radicem arboris posita est. Omnis ergo 


arbor qui non fecit fructum bonum excidetur et in ignem 
mittetur.” 


2 The Codex Fuldensis of Victor and the Arabic Harmony of Tatian 
put this sentence of Luke before Matthew (dicens). 

3 A line appears to have been lost here, 

4 At this point Fuld. and Tat*™> insert Joh. 17-18 and Tat. goes on 
with Joh. 119-28. The Durham Ms, inserts Joh, 115-18. 

5 Not in the Fuldensis, 

6 Dunelm: futura: and so Fuldensis. 

7 Here Dunelm recites after Mt. 31-10 ut supra Mc. 15-6 and Luc. 37-9, 


but the three passages are not harmonized; and then Luc 310-14 as here 
and in Fuldensis. 


\ 
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1, et interrogabant eum turbae dicentes, Quid ergo faciemus? 
Respondens autem dicebat illis. Qui habet duas tunicas det 
non habenti, et qui habet escas similiter faciat. Venerunt 
autem et publicani ut baptizarentur et dixerunt ad illum, 
Magisier. Quid faciemus. At ille dixit ad eos: Nichil amplius 
quam quod constitutum est vobis faciatis. Interrogabant eum 
et milites, dicentes: Quid faciemus et nos? Et ait illis: Nemini 
concutiatis, neque calumpniam faciatis et contenti estote sti- 
pendiis vestris. 

It will be seen that the traditions of the various harmonies 
are not quite concurrent, so that we must not draw con- 
clusions too rapidly. One thing is, however, quite clear; each 
evangelist is credited with what belongs to him: when we 
diverge from Matthew into Mark or Luke, the text says so, 
and when return is made from Mark, Luke or John to 
Matthew, the return is marked. Thus we have the series of 
inserted initials in Clement, in the Fuldensis and in the 
Arabic Tatian. The same thing is true of the Harmony of 
Zachary, if we may judge from the occasional survivals of the 
inserted initials in the printed text: for instance, take the 


following sequence: (Migne. PL 186 col. 164) 


Qui autem negaverit me coram hominibus. R. et con- 
fusus me“fuerit in generatione ista adultera et peccatrice. 
M. negabo eum coram Patre meo, qui est in caelis. L, et 
coram angelis suis. R. et Filius hominis confundetur eum, 
cum venerit in gloria Patris sui cum angelis sanctis. 


Here M. stands for Matthew, R. is the second consonant in 
Mark, L. is for Luke: so that we have not only a summary 
reference to the parallel passages at the head of the section, 
but also the detailed references in the text to the matter in- 
corporated from the separate evangelists. Thus the method 
employed by Zachary is the same as that in Clement and in 
Fuldensis; and we have shown elsewhere that the employment 
of the second consonant in the Evangelist’s name to distin- 
-guish the one evangelist from the other is a device of the 
Tatian Harmony preserved in the Arabic. 

24 
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The next thing that we observe is the prevalence of the 
Ammonian Sections. All the Harmonies which we are exa- 
mining have them, with the exception of the Arabic Tatiav. 
With these sections they commonly add the Eusebian number, 
which relates any particular group of sections to the tables 
of Eusebius. In the case of Zachary they stand like this: 

L” A 3%. 
this means that what follows comes from tue 133 th. section of 
Mt. the 37th. of Mark, the 77th. of Luke and the 309th. 
(it should be 109th.) of John, and that these four parallel 
sections are in the first table of Eusebius. 

In the case of the Fuldensis to which Zachary is closely 
related, they stand on the margins of the Ms. 

In the case of the Durham Ms. the actual sections are 
given one after another, so that either they ave been ex- 
panded from the numbers given, or are themselves primitive. 

Now let us see whether the same feature occurs in the 
Old Dutch Harmony at Liége, to which Dr. Plooij has re- 
cently been drawing attention. 

When the Liége Harmonist comes to the preaching of John 
the Baptist, he introduces it as follows: 


“Van derre materien so spreken drie evangelisten, Lucas, 
Matheus ende Johannes, ende segt Lucas aldus.” 


This answers exactly to the opening of the thirteenth section 

in Zachary, which is headed 
Li M’ 

Evidently the Liége Harmonist had the Ammonian sections 
before him in his copy in the very order of Zachary. In the 
same way, when he comes to the imprisonment and decapi- 
tation of John the Baptist, he says again: 


“Van derre materien spreken drie evangelisten Marcus, 
Matheus ende Lucas, ende sprect Marcus aldus.” 


We conclude that in the ancestry of the Liége Ms. also there 
was a reference to the Ammonian sections. 

The prevalence of this feature in the Primitive Latin Har- 
monies being established, we have now to ask the question as 


i 
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to how far back the use of the Ammonian sections can be 
traced in this branch of Biblical literature. Does it go back to 
an earlier date than Eusebius, or, in any form, to Tatian himself? 

It is wel'-known that Eusebius improved on the sections 
of Ammonius, by classifying them under ten separate heads 
ranging from such passages as are attested by all four evan- 
gelists or by three or two of them down to those which have 
the attestation of a single evangelist. Tf then the number 
which indicates the Eusebian grouping of the sections, such 
as we have seen in preceding cases, is present, and if it is 
not a-later accretion, the Harmony which has the indicating 
number is post-Eusebian. Such cases as that of the Fuldensis 
and the Harmony of Zachary of Chrysopolis come under this 
head. If, however, Victor of Capua added the Eusebian 
numerals, there is no reason for denying priority to the 
Ammenian sections in the Ms. from which he copied. On the 
other hand, the prefaces to the existing Latin Harmonies 
usually transfer long passages from the Epistle of Eusebius to 
Carpianus, in which he describes his method of making and 
marking the Evangelical Canons. In Zachary for instance, in 
the Liége Ms., and in the Durham Ms. It would, therefore, 
seem that we should not be very far from the truth if we 
said that the ancestry of the existing Harmonies contained 
Eusebian matter, as in the Codex Fuldensis. 

This does not mean, however, that the fundamental form of 
the Latin Harmonies is later than Eusebius, nor that the 
apparatus of the Harmonists (numerals, sections and prefaces) 
is all due to later hands. It is still open to us, for instance, 
to enquire whether any part of the Prologues of Victor, Zachary 
and the others is the survival of a prologue due to Ammonius 
or Tatian; and also, and this is a matter of even more im- 
portance, whether it is possible to find, in the parallel sections 
prefixed to the Durham Harmony, the remains of the Ammonian 
sections which we have shown to be a necessary preliminary 
to the Tatian Harmony; in the light of which juxtaposition 
we may be able to understand why, in the tradition of the 
Syrian Church, it is sometimes said that Ammonius and Tatian 
are the same person. 
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The student who is familiar with the Mss. of the New 
Testament has always been struck by the extent to which the 
margins of his documents are decorated with Ammonian and 
Eusebian numerals, and his first reflection upon them usually 
takes the form of an observation that these figures are the 
equivalent of the marginal references in modern Bibles. When, 
however, he begins to trace the history of his Mss, and es- 
pecially when he examines early Syriac and Armenian texts, 
he finds that these figures, arranged along the lower margin 
of his copies, and in harmonized form, show at a glance what 
Evangelists are in internal parallelism and how many of them. 
These foot-harmonies are evidently the survival of the original 
Ammonian sections; and their wide circulation is a clear 
testimony to the part which the Harmonies have had to play 
in the evolution and diffusion of the Gospels. 


How far, it may be asked, is it possible to reconstruct a text 
of Ammonius from the Durham Harmony, on the hypothesis 
of the ultimate dependence of Clement upon Ammonius? The 
question is not an easy one to answer. We can easily demon- 
strate the dependence of the Liége Harmony upon the Victor 
tradition, (as we shall show, presently, by an example); but 
when we come to the Llanthony texts there will be so much 
readjustment and subdivision that the way-marks are lost, and 
the hypothesis seems to be contradicted. For instance when 
we put the sections in Victor and in Liége side by side, we 
have the following parallels. 


Victor Liege 
{Luke 1 1-4] 
John 1 1-5 John 1 1-5 
Luke 1 5-80 Luke 1 5-80 
Matt. 1 1-16 Matt. 1 1-24 
[Lucan Genealogy from [Genealogy added at a 
Abraham to God] later point] 
Matt. 1 17-25 
Luke 2 1-39 Luke 2 1-39 
Matt. 2 1-23 Matt. 2 1-23 


Luke 2 40-52 Luke 2 40-52 
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Luke 3 1-3 Luke 3 1-3 

Matt. 3 2-3 Matt. 3 2-3 

Luke 3 5-6 Luke 3 5-6 

John 1 7-18 John 1 7-18 
and so on. 


The coincidence in the divisions is almost perfect, and where 
it is broken, the cause is apparent; the prologue to Luke was 
no part of the original Harmony; and from the fact that the 
specially Lucan part of the Genealogies is inserted at quite 
different places, it may be inferred that the Genealogies were 
a fluctuating factor of the Harmony, and only came into it 
gradually. 


If we try the same method of parallelism for Durham and 
Liége, or even for Glastonbury and Durham, we shall not find 
it easy to reconstruct a common primitive, and it is clear that 
there has been a good deal of disturbance of the Harmonistic 
sequence. Until we can find out the causes of this disturbance, 
our hypothesis that the sections of the Durham Ms. are 
primitive must remain unverified. 

In the foregoing account of the Harmony of Clement it 
has been tacitly assumed that Clement made his own appa- 
ratus for the Harmony, and that the main thing to be learned 
from him was the method of composition of such a harmony, 
which could not be very different from that adopted by Tatian 
himself. If however, it be true, as the Clement Harmony 
suggests, that Tatian presupposes Ammonius, why should we 
take it for granted that Clement had no literary antecedents? 
May it not be that he also presupposes the Ammonian matter? 
If we find upon examination that the Sections of the Gospel 
which he transcribes are wholly, or in part, the Ammonian 
sections, then these parts are of the first importance. They 
may be expressed in Vulgate language, but they are the oldest, 
if not the only, tabulation of the Ammonian sections in de- 
tail, apart from their representation by means of numerals. 

So we must examine these parts of the Durham Ms. care- 
fully to see if they are genuine Ammonius. It should also be 
borne in mind that it is extremely improbable, a priori, that 
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the work of Ammonius would be done over again by every 
person making a Harmony. Even in the Middle Ages, and in 
the enthusiasm of a revival of Biblical study, the brevity of 
life has to be allowed for. It will take as long time as any 
student can afford to introduce Vulgate readings in place of 
pre-Vulgate, make the necessary supplements of omitted matter, 
and re-arrange what may have been displaced. We may almost 
take it for granted that Ammonius is the father of all har- 
monisation by parallel or consecutive sections. The Llanthony 
Harmony shows us clearly, how his work would be involved 
in the Harmony and then would itself disappear; for we see 
the successive copyists of Clement discarding the preliminary 
matter as no longer necessary after the consecutive story has 
been produced. And if that be true of the Lianthony Har- 
mony, it may be equally true of others at Alexandria, Edessa or 
elsewhere. The sections would disappear except so far as the 
margins of the Harmony indicated them by alphabetical or 
numerical signs. 

In another direction we have a suggestion of the non- 
originality of Clement in the arrangement of his Biblical matter. 
It will be found that such originality as characterises him is 
in his Commentary, and not in his text. Here we have abun- 
dant scope for literary activity, and in the use of Augustine. 
Bede and other writers, we may recognise both freshness and 
erudition. The case is nearly the same with Zacharias of 
Chrysopolis, who occupies on the Continent a position compar- 
able with that of Clement in England. Here also we have a 
Harmony plus a system of glosses; but there is no preliminary 
Tabulation of the Gospels, or, if it ever existed, it has dis- 
appeared. It is probable that Zacharias was simply reproducing 
as far as the text goes, the tradition of the Fuldensis, or some 
closely related Harmony. His collection of glosses may, 
however, very well be his own.’ 


8 William of Nottingham’s edition of Clement, to which reference was 
made above, was presented to the Durham library by Bishop Langley 


in 1437. See Surtees Society, Catalogues of the Library of Durham 
Cathedral, p. 119. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND PHILOLOGY 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 


1. CHAOS AND THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT IN GENESIS I' 


The first verses of Genesis have been interpreted in support 
of the most varied cosmogonical theories,’ as well as of the most 
divergent hypotheses of comparative mythology. It would seem 
that additional discussion would be superfluous, at least until 
discovery of further materials for comparison. The following 


1 Note the following abbreviations: AA = Archéologischer Anzeiger; 
AAA = Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology; AJP = American 
Journal of Philology; AJSL = American Journal of Semitie Languages; 
AJTh = American Journal of Theology; Annual = Annual of American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem; AV = Authorized Version; 
EA = Knudtzon-Weber-Ebeling, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln; G = LXX; 
GB = Gesenius-Buhl, Heb. u. aram. Handworterbuch; JAOS — Journal 
of the American Oriental Society; JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature; 
JEA = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology; JPOS = Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society; JSOR = Journal of the Society of Oriental 
Research; M = Masoretic text; MVAG = Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatischen Gesellschaft; RA = Revue d Assyriologie,; RB Revue 
Biblique; OLZ — Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; OT — Old Testament; 
%. = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie,; ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir Alttesta- 
meviliche Wissenschaft; ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Morgenlindischen Ge- 
selischaft. 

2 It has even been maintained that the creation described in Gen. I 
is a recreation of a destroyed earth. Few scholars could perhaps be 
found to endorse the following argument, which the writer heard in an 
address by the present pastor of “Moody’s Church” in Chicago, that the 
word “replenish,” used in the AV for Heb. mi?’@, means “fill again,” and 
refers to the repopulation of the earth. 
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remarks may, however, contribute in slight degree to the inter- 
pretation of the passage. 

As is well-known, there are two alternative explanations of 
the syntax of Gen. 11f., both of which were recognized by the 
Masoretes as valid, and inticated by them implicitly in the 
vocalization of the first two words. They thus left it open to 
their successors either to read beré3it berd eléhim, “in the be- 
ginning of God’s creating,” or baré3it bara eldhim, “in the be- 
ginning God created.” The Greek transcriptions BapyonO and 
BapnoeO indicate that the second alternative triumphed in 
ordinary exegesis, a fact established by the versions. On the 
other hand, ancient oriental parallels, especially from Meso- 
potamia, show that the first possibility is more original. Nearly 
all Accadian cosmogonies begin with the word inémi, later 
entima, literally “in the day that,’ but semantically meaning 
“when.” Thus the Seven Tablets of Creation begin entima eld 
la nabii 3amamu, Saplis ammatum Suma zakrat = “When 
above the heaven had not been named, Below the earth had not 
been called a name.” The style is typically Sumerian; Sumerian 
cosmogonies also usually begin with ud(a) = inéimi: e. g., ud 
an-ki-ta dab-gi-na bad-a-ta-e8-a-[ba] = “When from heaven and 
earth the sure fastenings had been removed.”* In cosmogonies 
the concluding clause is not introduced by a special conjunction, - 
but must be worked out from the sequence of ideas. It is only 
in the theological introductions with cosmogonic background 
which we find so often prefaced to historical inscriptions or 
royal edicts, that the more stilted formal style, wd(a)—ud-bi-a 
= intimi—intimisu, “when—then,” is employed; e. g., in the 
Code of Hammurabi, col. I, lines 1 ff., 27 ff. The absence of a 
particle, such as az, to introduce the concluding clause of the 
Hebrew, is doubtless related to the Accadian usage already 
described. It naturally does not follow that the Hebrew is 
translated from a cuneiform prototype, but only that Hebrew 
(i. e., Canaanite and Phoenician) cosmogonic literature has been 
stylistically influenced from Mesopotamia (a term which culturally 
includes northeastern Syria, i. e., the western side of the Upper 
Euphrates valley). 


3 Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiisen Inhalts, no. 4. 
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We are, therefore, entirely justified in rendering Gen. 1 1-3 
as follows: When God began to create heaven and earth—and 
the earth was chaotic and empty, and darkness was over the 
primordial ocean, and the spirit of God was hovering over the 
water—, (then) God said, Let light come into existence, and 
light came into existence. For effectiveness combined with ~ 
simplicity this cosmogony can hardly be excelled. One would, 
however, very much like to know the background of the con- 
ceptions indicated so summarily, though we are sorely hampered 
by the effacement of original outlines in the form in which P 
has handed them down to us. As will appear, the writer does 
not believe that the cosmogony of P is derived from Mesopotamia, 
but that it belongs to the same general milieu as the eastern 
Mediterranean cosmogonies preserved to us in Hesiod and 
“Sanchuniathon,” from which the philosophical cosmogonies of 
the Ionian school, especially of Thales, sprang directly. Since 
the milieu in question was highly syncretistic, and borrowed 
freely from Egyptian* and Mediterranean sources, we are 
justified in drawing on both for elements of comparison. 

The expression toht wa-bohi is very interesting because of 
its being the clearest case of rhyme-formation in Hebrew, but 
there is still a lack of clarity as to its exact meaning, and the 
relative originality of the component elements. Toht is generally 
regarded as the more original word, and supposed to be con- 
nected with Arab. tih, “desert,” tyh, “lose one’s way, be dis- 
tracted,” Aram. twh, “be distracted,” etc.® It would then mean 
“waste, desert,” and bohi might be derived from it just as 
Arabic bartim (humorous: “snout”) is derived from hartiim. 
But “desert” is a most unsatisfactory explanation of a word 
which should, according to all analogies, mean something like 
“chaos.” Bohi, on the other hand, has a perfectly natural series 
of cognates: Arab. *bh has the meaning “be empty,” illustrated 
variously by the derived stems—abha (from bhi), “to empty, 
house, vessel, etc.,” = bah@a and abha’a; bahw, “vast plain, 


4 For Egyptian religious influence on Phoenicia and Canaan cf. es- 
pecially JPOS II, 190—198. 
5 For the Egyptian cognate cf. AJSL XXXIV, 255, no. 121. 
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cavity of the chest,” i. e., “empty space”; Assyr. babitu for 
*buhbuhtu, “emptyness, hunger.” Since Gr. xaos also means 
properly “empty space,” from xaivew, “gape, yawn” (cf. the 
Norse Ginunga Gap), the suitability of the etymology is evident. 
We must evidently consider bdhi as the primary word, and 
regard toha as a blend between boht% and tehdm, from which 
the initial ¢ was borrowed.® The Phoenician Gaav, explained by 
Philo Byblius as meaning “night,” shows that the original form 
of the noun was *bdhu,’ like Arab. bahw; *buhw has changed 
a to u under the influence of the iabials. The two words then 
refer to chaos as “void,” in the early Hellenic sense, and chaos 
as a watery deep, or tehdm, in the Mesopotamian sense. The 
same obvious tendency to harmonize the opposing theories of 
chaos is found in the Byblian cosmogony transmitted to us by 
Philo, whose two primordial elements are “dark, breath-like air” 
(aépa Copady Kai or aépos Copdédous) and 
“muddy pitch-black chaos” (xaos Oodepoy épeBades), from the 
“sexual” union of which the world egg comes into existence. 
There is accordingly a much closer similarity between the 
Bybiian and Priestly cosmogonies than has generally been 
supposed. This similarity is illustrated also by the second 
Phoenician cosmogony described by Philo, in which Aeon 
(= ‘Olim) and Protogonos (= Adam?) are born of the first 
pair, KoAzia aveuos and his consort Baav, whose name is ex- 
plained by Philo as meaning “night,” probably because the first 
pair of Hesiod are Erebos and Nyx. The term xoAma can 
hardly be explained otherwise than as the name of a particular 
wind or type of wind, though the old interpretations on the 


6 For the principle of blend formation in Semitic cf. also Contribution 3, 
below, and note 9. 

7 Several futile attempts have been made to identify béh@ with the 
Sumerian goddess Bau, consort of Ninurta, For the latest effort see 
Caspari (in the Hommel memorial volume, MVAG XXII, 1—20), whose 
arguments are singularly weak and mainly irrelevant, though some good 
observations are scattered through his discussion. On the other hand 
there seems to me little doubt that the name of the Aramaean Gnostic 
archon, Yaldabaoth, has been correctly explained as Yalda de-Bahit, 


“Child of the Primordial Chaos” (like Dumu-zi-abzu in Sumerian); cf. AJSL 
XXXVI, 291 f, 
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basis of fanciful Hebrew etymologies are worthless.® In its 
present form the word is evidently corrupt, perhaps owing to 
the influence of the similar word xoAzos or a derivative like 
xoAias, which misled the scribe, as so often. Possibly KOATII 
(the A may be dittography of the initial A of the following 
word) is a corruption of KOAM, i. e. east (wind); ef. Phoen. 
gdm, applied by the Byblians, according to the Sinthe Romance, 
to the region east of them, as well as Heb. gadim, Aram. 
qaddtima, both “east wind.” For the vocalization with u 
ef. Assyr. gudmu. In this case the (east) wind would represent 
the element of dryness, the baau that of moisture, by the mix- 
ture of which the other elements were created. 

It is difficult to separate the idea just described of the union 
between wind and the baaw from the continuation of our cos- 
mogony in Genesis: And darkness was over the primordial 
ocean, and the ri*h eléhim was hovering over the water. Here 
it is obvious that we must think of the darkness as belonging 
to the ocean (tehém); the ri*h eléhim created light, so it can- 
not have been dark, but was rather neutral. By “waters” the 
waters of the ocean are naturally meant. The relation between 
the rii*h and the tehém is “sexual,” and does not refer to the 
brooding of the ri*h, conceived of in bird form, upon the world 
egg, as held by many exegetes, misled by an erroneous inter- 
pretation of merahéfet. The rendering of Heb. rhp as “brood” 
must be given up definitively in favor of the alternative one, 
“flap wings, flutter, hover,” after the late Dr. Peters’ articles 
on the subject in JBL XXX, 44—54, and XXXIII, 81—86. 
The stem rvhp does not occur except in Hebrew and Syriac, 
where it may not be original (cf. JBL XXX, 48, n. 10), and is 
therefore perhaps a secondary blend-form in Hebrew. Haupt 
long ago combined the word with Arab. raffa, rafrafa, “quiver, 
flutter, beat wings, of bird,” found also in Hebrew as 7ff, “sway, 
tremble.” For the other element behind the blend one may 
compare Arab. haffa, “flap wings, make noise in fluttering”; 
rhp would then be a blend of rpp and hpp.® It has, in any case, 

8 For a selection of these etymologies cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semi- 


tischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft I, p. 13. 
9 For the principle involved in the formation of triconsonantal stems 
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a meaning precisely opposite that of “brood.” The world egg 
theory, favored especially by Gunkel, falls to the ground complet- 
ely. On the other hand, Peters’ view that the vi") corresponds 
to the winds which Maruduk sends against Tidémat (— Tehdm) 
is very improbable; these winds, or better, storms, called abaibu 
and imhullu, are the characteristic weapons of Maruduk, as 
storm god, and have no further cosmogonic significance in the 
Mesopotamian myth. Nor can there be any question of a sexual 
union between the storms and Tifmat, whom they serve to 
destroy. most probable view seems to be that eléhim 
means “spirit of God,” but is substituted for an original ré*h, 
“wind,” in order to bring the personality of God into the 
cosmogony from the beginning.”” It is hardly probable, there- 
fore, that P had in mind an intermediate feminine hypostasis of 
a divine attribute, like the Aramaic Hokmeti or the Sophia of 
Philo Judaeus;" the feminine gender of 7f*h doubtless had no 
more significance at this stage than the same gender in the 
words for “hand,” or “eye,” when used in connection with the 
Deity. But the ri*h eldhim was evidently still thought of as 
exercising a “sexual” influence upon the tehdm, just as in the 
case of the aveuos and Baav. The conception of God’s creative 
activity as corresponding to sexual activity in man is very 
prevalent in Rabbinic thought, especially in the Qabbalaé, though 
hardly less in Philo Judaeus. 

The first result of the divine action upon the inert mass of 
tehdm was the creation of light. The idea that light sprang from 
water is very wide-spread, and cannot be called Mesopotamian, 
since it survived there only in traces, Even there, however, 


from original biconsonantal roots cf. Blakes’s important paper on “Con- 
generic Assimilation as a Cause of the Development of New Roots in 
Semitic,” in Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920), 
pp. 35—48, 

10 The verb rahdf, which is particularly applied to the fluttering of 
birds, suggests that the rfith eléhim was conceived of originally in the 
form of a bird, like the Egyptian 03: mtr. The author of our section 
presumably used the word because it was the most natural one in this 
connection, and without any mythological connotation. 

11 Cf. AJSL XXXVI, 285 ff, 
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Gibil, the fire-god, was called mar Apsi, “son of the subter- 
ranean ocean” (= tehdm), perhaps, it must be said, because of 
the naphtha wells, whose burning substance was believed to 
rise from the subterranean ocean.” In Egypt fire first came 
into existence with the emergence of Amdén, the sun-god, as a 
“living flame” from the primordial ocean (Nin). In view of the 
tremendous influence exercised by Egyptian religious ideas upon 
Phoenicia, and hence perhaps also upon Palestine, this parallel 
is probably the most significant. Yet we should add, for com- 
pleteness, that similar ideas prevailed among the Indo-Europeans; 
Agni, god of fire (ignis) is born from the water, and the rain- 
clouds are his womb.” Here the origin of lightning in rain- 
clouds is responsible for the conception, which, as shown long 
ago by Kuhn, lies also behind the story of the theft of fire from 
heaven by Prometheus. In Genesis the sequence of water and 
light (fire) is preserved, though the concrete ideas lying behind 
it have been discarded, as usual with P. P’s mind was an 
enlightened product of the sixth century B.C.; we must consider 
his world-view in connection with the philosophy of contemporary 
Ionia, and of other cultured lands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
instead of comparing it directly with Mesopotamian myths which 
were fully developed at least 2000 B. C., and only continued in 
favor among the erudite because of their hoary antiquity and 
the possibilities of a fanciful exegesis, which could be used, as 
in contemporary Egypt, to modernize the crudest and most 
primitive conception. The founder of the Ionian school of philo- 
sophy, Thales, flourished in the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C., and thus was almost contemporary with the author of P. 
That both were able to throw off the mythical point of view 
and simultaneously adopt a logical scheme of cosmogony in 
which water was the primal element argues for 2 common milieu 
which influenced both. This common background was probably 
the syncretistic culture developed in the eastern Mediterranean 
by the Phoenicians. 


12 Cf, AJSL XXXV, 165. 
13 Cf. Bloomfield, JAOS XVI, 1—24 (passim). 
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2. THE NAME YAHWEH." 


Of theories advanced since Hellenistic times to explain this 
sacred name there is no lack, and it may seem rash to enter 
the lists once more. Our justification is, that we will not propose 
a new explanation of the name, but will rather try to establish 
the reasonableness of an old view, now generally disregarded. 
There is no gain in recapitulating all the hypotheses which have 
been suggested by an almost endless procession of scholars, 
beginning—so far as our information goes—with the unknown 
Alexandrian who equated the contracted form Yo with Late 
Egyptian yé (Coptic €iw), “ass,” and started the canard regard- 
ing the image of an ass in the Holy of Holies. The latest that 
the writer has seen is that proposed by Torczyner,” who thinks 
that Yahwéh stands for *Wahwah, “the roarer” (Arab. whwh, 
“to roar”), though he has not explained the absence of a mappiq 
in the final 71. 

It is doubtful whether any serious scholar now adheres to 
the theory of the Mesopotamian origin of the name Yahweh, 
especially since the element ya’wm found in early Accadian 
proper names has been convincingly explained as being the 
independent possessive pronoun of the first person, so that 
Ya'um-ilu, for instance, means “Mine is god,” i.e., “I have a 
(protecting) deity.”** On the other hand, it is probable that 
the view that Yawéh is an expansion of Yaha, itself the name 
of some hitherto unidentified non-Semitic god of early Syria, a 
view which became popular after the publication of the Ele- 
phantine Papyri, is the most widely accepted one today. Before 
proceeding, we will try to show that this theory is untenable 
from the standpoint of Hebrew phonology, which requires the 


operation of the opposite process, the reduction of Yahi from 
Yahwéh. 


14 It is hardly necessary to go into detail on the subject of the 
pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton; for a clear and full recent dis- 
cussion cf. Arnold, JBL XXIV, 153ff. 

15 See the discussion at the end of his brochure, Die Bundeslade, Berlin, 
1922, pp, 73 ff. 

16 Of, Landsberger, ZA 1923, 24, n. 2. 
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There are three main suggestions as to the original form of 
the name Yahi, on the theory that Yahwéh is a secondary 
formation: that *Yaho was original (Sachau);!” that it is derived 
from *Ydho, Yahwéh being an old abstract plural with the 
ending ai (Grimme)"*; and that the original form was * Yah, 
with endorsement of Grimme’s further theory of the abstract 
plural ending (Leander). All these theories are based on the 
supposed necessity of deriving the form Yehé in composition 
from an original form with 6, while the @ in Yaha is then ex- 
plained as due to the fact that the syllable bearing it is unac- 
cented, 6 being elsewhere changed to # in an unaccented syl- 
lable—though not always. They are all, however, artificial, since 
they disregard the philological analogies of Hebrew, and postul- 
ate forms and processes that have never been found elsewhere. 
A name Yéhé is otherwise wholly unknown, and the “abstract 
plural” in ai is a pure assumption, since the plural in question 
does not actually occur in any Semitic language, unless one 
maintains, in defiance of analogy, that the Heb. 3amayim, Assyr. 
Samai, and similar forms are plurals instead of duals. But if 
one does regard them as plurals, one must not forget that a 
Yahi with this ending would become Yahwéyim, or the like, 
in Hebrew, and not Yahwéh. 

If one cares at all to be guided by analogy, i. e., by a method 
which takes the relative probability of things into account, it 
should be evident that Yahwéh must be a form like Ya‘gob, 
Yishag, Yésef, and other imperfects, properly hypocoristica of 
theophorous names, usually with el, “deity,” as the second element. 
Such abbreviated names, with the theophorous element left out, 
are common in the whole ancient orient, especially in Egypt, 
but also in Mesopotamia and Palestine. In the OT we find, 
e. g., Ahaz for Yehd-ahaz, and in the case of el-names, Yahdi-el 
and Yahdé or Yahdi, Ya‘si-el and Ya‘so or Ya‘sai, Yiftah-el 
and Yiftah, Yerahme-el and Yeroham or Yerahem, etc. The 
same alternation is found in the Canaanite names preserved in 


11 Cf. Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, p. 9. 
18 OLZ XV, 12—13. 
19 OLZ XV, 151—3. 
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the Amarna Tablets and the Phoenician inscriptions: cf. Yan- 
hamu = Yanam(-el), Yabni-el = Yabne-el or Yabnéh in 
the OT. 

It does not, however, follow that Yahwéh is a hypocoristicon 
of Yawéh-el! The very fact that the abbreviation in question 
was so common gave the imperfect an independent status, raising 
it to the level of an appellation or designation of deity. In 
Western Semitic names we seldom or never have the participle 
used, as regularly (though by no means invariably) in Accadian, 
a fact which shows clearly that the imperfect was not used in 
them with a future, but rather with a present or general con- 
notation. Just as we have, therefore, Accadian divine names of 
participial form (Nabi, Banitu, Parisu, Namra-sit, ete.) so we 
have Western Semitic divine names of imperfect form, as Ya‘gob, 
Yakin, Yahwéh, Ya‘tiq, Yagit, etc. The formation of appellative 
names in this way was favored also by the fact that, since el, 
ilu was only a general designation for the supernatural power 
which was incorporated secondarily in individual gods, the easiest 
way in which to form new appellations of deity, in some one of 
its phases, was to take an imperfect form which was familiarly 
associated with it in personal names. Thus Yabni-el does not 
mean primarily either “God builds,” or “a god creates,” but 
“supernatural power creates,” with the proviso that “super- 
natural power” is an approximate rendering equivalent to the 
mana, orenda, or wakonda of Marrett and his followers. The 
present writer has believed for years that el in early Semitic 
thought had this connotation, and was very glad to find his views, 
already developed independently, coinciding almost entirely with 
those of Beth, as presented in the latter’s article, “El und Neter” 
(ZATW XXXVI, 129—186).” Names of this type do not, 


20 Cf. also ZATW XXXVII, 199—208, for Grapow’s criticism, replied 
to by Beth in ZATW XXXVIII, 87—104. While Grapow’s observations 
on the technical Egyptological side are mainly just, they do not affect 
the arguments of Beth at all seriously. Some of Grapow’s criticisms are 
gratuitous, and only show all the more clearly that Egyptologists do not 
really understand what such an expression, e. g., as p3wty, “Urgottheit” 
in current Egyptological jargon, connotes. Of course, it can hardly be 
doubted that Beth, with the enthusiasm of the discoverer, has pushed his 
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therefore, prove either that the early Semites were monotheists, 
or that they worshipped an agnostos theos, but only show that 
they did revere an impersonal mana, which might be male or 
female, and might appear simultaneously in a celestial body, a 
tree, and a sacred stone (see below on the massebah). Naturally, 
the worship of more personal manifestations of this primary - 
godstuff began before the dawn of history, but traces of the 
original conception, antedating polytheism, pantheism and mono- 
theism, may be found as late as the second millennium B. c. 
—From such expressions as Yabni-el it was easy to abstract 
special designations for a more personal characteristic of deity, 
as “Creator,” etc. We may even go farther and maintain that, 
in view of the facts cited, the imperfect form of the verb was the 
normal mode of expressing a “hypostatized” divine attribute. 
Unless the writer has overlooked some discussion of the 
subject, no previous student seems to have had a clear idea of 
the reason for the variant Yahi, which appears beside Yahwéh, 
especially in the Elephantine Papyri, the jar-stamps from the 
same period found in Jericho, and as the final element in proper 
names, Imperfects used in composition or separately, as hypocor- 
istica, may appear either as indicatives or as jussives. The origin 
of this variation may perhaps be sought in imperfect forms 
which could be regarded as either, and thus formed a bridge 
over which it was possible to interchange jussives and indicatives 
of different structure occurring in proper names.” In the OT 
we find numerous jussives employed as proper names: e. g., Yosef 
for *Yésif, Yadén for *Yadan (Neh. 37), Ya‘bes (1 Chr. 2 55; 
49f.), Yazer, Yaflet, Yamlek (?), Yand*h, etc. The last named 
case is particularly instructive, since there can be no possible 
question here of a different interpretation, or of a mistake of 
the Masoretes, since Yanéh appears in modern Arabic as 
Yani, whereas a Yantth could only appear as Yunith, or the 


interpretations too far, like Curtiss in his attempt to identify the saint- 
cult of Moslem welis with primitive Semitic religion, psychologically 
speaking. 

21 For a similar interchange between imperfect and imperative of the 
verb in composition with a noun, especially, in this case, “am, “people,” 
cf. Annual, IL—ILI, p. 24, n. 10. 
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like.” Since Yahi is a perfectly regular jussive from Yahwéh, 
there is thus not the slightest difficulty in assuming it to be a 
normal by-form of Yahwéh. The only difficulty offered by the 
reduced forms of the word is in the case of Yehé-, where we 
have an anomalous product of analogy, like the equally absurd 
Yehésef for Yosef. The Assyrian Yauhazi shows clearly enough 
that the actual pronunciation was Y*hd- in composition. Yehd- 
is obviously formed on the analogy of the contracted form Yo-, 
used in the late pre-exilic period (Jewish seals, ostraca of Samaria) 
both for the divine name at the beginning of theophorous com- 
pounds, and also at the end. The postexilic writing Yahi is 
naturally due to a revival of the historical spelling, accompanied, 
no doubt, by a similar archaistic pronunciation. 

If we, then, regard Yahwéh as an imperfect verb, it is most 
naturally to be derived from hwy (as still in Aramaic), leter 
hayah, “to come into existence, become, be.” The preservation 
of an archaic form with waw in proper names is illustrated also 
by Hawwah, “Eve,” as well known. The a vowel, moreover, 
shows that Yahwéh must be a causative, corresponding thus 
exactly to Late Hebrew mehawweh, “he who causes to be, brings 
into existence.” The principal objection raised to this inter- 
pretation seems to be that it is too abstract to have originated 


22 This statement will perhaps appear cryptic, until elucidated. In 
Hebrew place-names we have two entirely distinct endings, 6 (from *@yu— 
Annual, II-III, p. 6, n. 6), a8 in ‘Akkd, Yap(p)3, Megidds, Yerthé, 
Sild, Gild, Sdk6, and dn (from *@nu), as in ‘Abddn, Dibén, Kesalén, Bét- 
horén, ‘Efron, Madén, etc. Both used the same gentilic, dni, and hence 
there arose a confusion in forms, Silo, e. g., becoming *Silén, modern 
Seilin, by a back-formation from the gentilic Siléni, and Kesalén becoming 
*Kesal6é, Arab. Kesla (the change must have taken place actually in 
Aramaic, where the later back-formation *Kes/@n became, by the operation 
of the same principle, Kesl@). Now, a number of place-names with long 
é in the final syllable, followed by a weak laryngeal (‘ayin or het), were 
attracted into the double category of place-names in 6 and dn: e. g., 
Extemé, actually pronounced becomes Hstemd (with he, Jos. 1550); 
Neftsh becomes *Nefté, whence Arab. Lifta; Gilbo becomes *Gilbé, 
*Gilbin, Arab. Jelbiin. On the same principle we have Yanéh = Yaniin, 
though we have also Yandh (name of a town in Galilee) = Yanth. On 
the other hand, *Yanfh could not be attracted into the én category, 
because of the @ vowel. 
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among the Hebrews of the second millennium B. c., and that 
concrete explanations like “the one who blows,” from Arab. 
hawa, “blow,” or “the one who fells,” from Heb. hawah, Arab. 
hawa, “to fall,” are more plausible for so early a period. This 
objection does not, however, reckon with the facts. In Assyrian, 
Subs, the causative of bast, “come into existence, be,” is common 
from the earliest period, while shpr, the causative of Fgyptian 
hpr, “come into being, become,” is still commoner, and occurs 
at all periods from the Pyramid Age on down. In Phoenician 
the corresponding verb is kwn, like Arab. kana, and the imper- 
fect causative, yakin, occurs in composition with el, as Yakin- 
ilu, “god brings into existence, creates,” as early as the first 
quarter of the twentieth century B. c.% The same form, Yakin, 
is also the name of one of the pillars which stood before the 
Temple of Solomon, personifying (?) attributes of Yahweh, but 
borrowed from Phoenician sources, and hence meaning “Creator,” 
rather than “Establisher.” In Aramaic at a later age, we find 
both the af‘el, ahwi, and the causative pa‘el, hawwi, both meaning 
“cause to be,” nor may it be irrelevant to remind ourselves that 
the Hebrews of the Mosaic age probably spoke Aramaic. 

The suggestion that Yahwéh is causative of hayah, “to be,” 
was apparently first made by Le Clerc (Clericus) in 1700 (cf. De 
Lagarde, Ubersicht, pp. 137—-8), with the rendering creator et 
effector rerum. De Lagarde’s own explanation as “derjenige, 
welcher das Verheissene in das Dasein ruft,” which is too 
elaborate to convey a clear idea, is hardly an improvement; 
Haupt’s “Insdaseinrufer”™ is much better, though hard to re- 
produce adequately in English. “The one who brings into 
existence” means, to all intents and purposes, “Creator.” 

The question of the meaning of our name is indissolubly 
connected with that of the text and interpretation of the famous 
passage of E, Ex. 313-16, By far the fullest and best treatment 


22 See Pinches and Newberry, JEA VII, 196-9; and for the correct 
reading of the cuneiform name, which Pinches read Pikin-ilu, cf. JPOS 
II, 120. 

"a Greek offers suggestive equivalents to this expression in -yeveowupyés 
and dSnmoupyés. 

2 See Haupt’s article, Der Name Jahwe, OLZ 1909, 211—4. 

25* 
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of this passage is found in Arnold’s elaborate paper “The Divine 
Name in Exodus iii. 14” (JBL XXIV, 107—165), where the 
conclusion is reached that no light is thrown upon the Hebrew 
text by the versions, even after an exhaustive consideration of 
them, and that the Hebrew text must therefore be interpreted 
from itself. Arnold here pointed out convincingly that the 
famous phrase MIN WS IN, in its Masoretic form ehyéh 
axer ehyéh, can only mean in idiomatic Hebrew “I will be 
whatever I choose.”** Since such a statement naturally connotes 
“resentment and rebuke”, Arnold further concluded that there 
must be something wrong with it, since an innocent questioner 
cannot well be “rebuked for impertinence and inquisitiveness 
before even the occasion for his question has been encountered.” ” 
He accordingly supposed that verse 14a, containing this phrase, 
is a Midrashic gloss to 14b, though not explaining why a glos- 
sator should have hit upon so extraordinary a comment on his 
own responsibility. There is, however, another much more natural 
way out of our dilemma, to suppose that the phrase is not 
pointed correctly by the Masoretes, perhaps because of a slight 
previous corruption. As it stands the phrase does not explain 
the divine name Yahwéh, which is causative, as shown again 
above. The problem has been solved, in the writer’s opinion, 
by Haupt’s happy emendation to ahyéh ader 
yihyéh, “I cause to be what comes into existence” (Haupt: Ich 
rufe ins Dasein was da ist). 

Since Haupt did not attempt to reconstruct a plausible text 
of E in our passage, we may try our hand at it, following a 
valuable suggestion made by Arnold in the paper already cited. 
According to him, the reading MIN in 14b is not original, but 
secondary, being a purely phonetic kinnui of MN, designed 
“to prevent the utterance of the ineffable name in this one 
passage of the Pentateuch where the employment of the ordinary 
synagogue surrogate for M1", namely "JIN, was from the nature 
of the case impossible.”* This explanation of the enigmatic 


26 Op. cit., p. 128. 
31 Op. cit., p. 129. 
28 Op. cit., col, 211. 
29 Op. cit., p. 162. 
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~ SPST seems to me very happy indeed. If we accept it, we find 
ourselves face to face with a new problem, which Arnold ap- 
parently failed to consider: since both 14b and 15a are couched 
in practically identical terms, are they not doublets? That they 
are is indicated by the suspiciously harmonistic NY 8%, which 
introduces 15a, bringing the verb ON" for the third time in 
rapid succession, in a single brief speech of Yahweh. 15a is 
thus a variant of 14b containing the identical words ON 1D 
sandy mitt 5x, and deriving its additional 
matter from verse 16, which introduces the following J section, 
and cannot possibly be severed from it and attached to E. 
Moreover, 15a is not only an amplification of 14b on the basis 
of J, but also breaks the connection between 14 and 15b: This 
is my name for ever, and my designation (zikr7) from generation 
to generation. In discussing the supposed gloss ‘TIN WS iTN, 
Arnold has pointed out that it spoils the natural sequence, 
which demands that 14b follow as the reply to Moses’ question 
in 13. This is very true, but may be avoided if we suppose that 
. scribe was led astray by the repeated wayyomers, and trans- 
posed 14a and 14b in part, a correction which has the great 
additional advantage of restoring the connection in what follows. 
We say now read the text as follows: 73 by 
37179 ‘ow — And God said to Moses, Thus shalt 
thou say to the Israelites, Yahweh hath sent me unto you, and 
He said, I cause to be that which cometh into existence—this 
is My name for ever, and My designation from generation to 
generation. The formula ahyéh aSer yihyéh is in fact the 
complete form of the name of Yahweh, put into the first person 
in God’s mouth. In the third person it would be yahyéh (older 
yahwéh) ager yihyéh, “He causes to be what comes into existence.” 
The writer has elsewhere® pointed out that this formula is 
not a mystification, but is an old litanic or liturgic formula which 


30 Cf. JBL XXXVII, 142. In this connection it may be observed that 
the writer, though adhering to the principles and main contentions of 
this paper, has altered his opinion on a great many minor points, so 
that it can no longer be considered as accurately reflecting his point 
of view. 
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goes back unmistakably to Egyptian modes of thought and ex- 
pression. This identical formula is found not infrequently in 
Egyptian inscriptions of the Eighteenth Dynasty, referring to 
the sun-god, or to his royal incarnation on earth, the reigning 
Pharaoh, god in his own right. Besides the formula shpr. f pw 
wnn. ty. fy, “he creates (lit. causes to come into existence) that 
which comes into existence,” we have, e. g.,’ Jmn-R‘ gm? wnn. t, 
“Amon-Ré, who has created what exists,” etc. Variations of 
the same idea are very common in Egyptian theology; the sun- 
god, in some manifestation of his as the supreme deity, has 
created the universe, and continues daily to recreate it—creating 
whatever comes into existence. The conception is characteristi- 
cally Egyptian, and does not occur in any of our available 
Mesopotamian sources, where all that exists was created at the 
beginning of the world, and continues to unfold itself according 
to the eternal plans prefigured then.*' Now that we know that 
the Levitic names are largely Egyptian, and that Egyptian 
influences on early Hebrew religion and culture were almost as 
important as Syro-Mesopotamian (Sumero-Accadian), this ad- 
ditional testimony to Egyptian influence on Mosaic thought and 
theology cannot be surprising. Whether Moses was learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians or not, he was without doubt 
profoundly affected by the environment of his formative years 
in Egypt, where the germs of Yahwism were planted in his mind. 


3. GOG AND MAGOG. 


Here again we are attacking a problem whose solution has 
long been associated with squaring the circle and counting the 
number of miracles involved in the Noachic Deluge. I naturally 
have no intention of competing with our chiliastic friends, though 
perhaps tempted to accept the views of a Persian Jewish 
“Messiah,” one Mosheh Eliyahu, as he outlined them to me 
once in his Persian Hebrew. After giving the good old identifi- 
cations of Magog, Rosh, Meshech and Tubal with Mongol, 


31 Cf, JBL XXXIX, 143—161, especially pp. 150f.; JSOR VII, 79. 
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Russia, Moscow and Tobolski, he advanced an original theory 
regarding Gog. The latter, he said, is Trotzsky, since the number 
of the Beast is made up of DYW 400 + 200+ 6+ 60 — 
666—and sky, being found in all Russian names, does not count 
anyway. 

The names Gég and Magég are obviously based on some 
process of blending or rhyme-formation, such as that which 
produced the rhyming pair tohi wa-boht (cf. above, on Gen. I). 
Rhyme-formation is, of course, so common in Arabic, as well 
as in the Indo-European languages, that it is hardly necessary 
to establish its existence in Hebrew. A large number of good 
illustrations of rhyme-words and blend-formations in Hebrew 
are given by Blake, in his paper on “Congeneric Assimilation 
in Semitic,” mentioned above, pp. 42—4. It may not be self- 
evident, however, that rhyme-formations are just as common in 
place-names and personal names as in common nouns, so a few 
illustrations, mainly from Hebrew and Canaanite, may be given. 
First there is the classic case of Peléti u-Kréti, “Pelethites and 
Cherethites,” which is clearly a modification of an original 
Pelisti u-Kréti, “Philistine and Cretan,” as noted by Brockel- 
mann, ZDMG LXVII, 108. There is also that pair of prophets 
in the Wilderness, called Eldad and Médad (Num. 1126-9), whose 
legendary fame was still further amplified in the late apocalyptic 
Book of Eldad and Modad (so). Gen. 420ff. furnishes us with 
a typical Mérchen group of the three sons of Lamech, who 
introduced the arts of civilization into the world— Yabal, Yiabal, 
and Tiibal the Smith Since Yabal, though unexplained, 
offers a perfectly normal Semitic form, and T%bal is the people 
of Tfibal living in the ironbearing mountains of Pontus (Kiz- 
zuwsdna), the name of Yibal, inventor of music, is evidently a 
blend between the other two, perhaps influenced in its con- 
nection with music by ydbel, “jubilee.” 

The foregoing examples from Hebrew illustrate the principle 
that alterations of this type are usually made in legendary or 
remote and unfamiliar names, Countless cases of this character 
may be collected from Arab legend: e. g., Jéhén wa-Sthin = 
Gihon and Pishon; Habil wa-Qabil = Abel and Cain; Talit 
wa-Jalait = Saul (David) and Goliath (Heb. Sa’al we-Golyat); 
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Yajitj wa-Majiij = Gog and Magog. Many more may be found 
in such repositories as Qisasu *l-Anbiya’i. 

In judging cases of rhyme formation in Hebrew we must 
naturally be on the watch for mistakes in lists of persons or 
places which are due to dittography or erroneous repetition of 
letters. A good case of this is found in Jos. 15 49, where 
now reads (37 730 737 instead of AMP 
237 81, which the text naturally should have. 

The names Gég and Magég are mentioned together only in 
the apocalyptic section of Ezekiel, ch. 383—9. There are two 
formulas, the first of which (Ez. 38 2) reads in our present text 
JWO WNT NWI PIN MW, and the second, shorter 
of which (Ez 38 s, 391) runs 531M) WN NWI NI. Fol- 
lowing G most commentators have regarded WN" as a proper- 
name, R63, but this desperate assumption does not make any 
better sense out of our text, besides introducing us to a proper 
name nowhere else mentioned in our sources, which happen to 
be very full for this period of unrest in the North. As so often 
elsewhere in awkward passages, there has been a transposition, 
due to accidental omission of a phrase, which was inserted on 
revision in the margin, and later put into the text in the wrong 
place.** We should naturally read the longer formula in the 
following order: Dan) JwO PAS NWI 23, Gog, 
prince of the land of Magog, chief of Meshech and Tubal. The 
shorter formula, which is repeated, then means, Prince Gog, 
chief of Meshech and Tubal. 

Of all the suggestions advanced by modern scholars for the 
explanation of the name Gg, only three deserve attention. The 


32 The writer must confess that he has been needlessly slow in ac- 
cepting the principle of transposition as a method of textual emendation 
of OT passages. His partial conversion has come through intensive study 
of the topographical material in the OT, where the sources may be 
checked by the facts of topography. Striking illustrations are found in 
the account of the northern boundary of Benjamin, in Joshua, and in the 
description of the extent of the Megiddo district in Solomon's kingdom, 
1 Kings 412, where the present order of clauses, albcdef, should certainly be 
altered to acfdeb. The former will be discussed in the Annual, Vol. [V—V, 
and the latter in a paper on the administrative divisions of ancient 
Palestine, to appear in JPOS, 
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first is the identification of Gég with Gagu (Gyges) of Lydia, 
who flourished a century before Ezekiel, and undoubtedly made 
a great impression upon his contemporaries.” This view is 
probably correct in part, in so far as it explains why the name 
Gog, whose similarity to Magég suggests a different origin, 
becomes that of a mythical personage, a chief of Anatolian 
peoples. The second idea which we may single out for special 
mention is that of Van Hoonacker, who thinks that Gég is the 
Sumerian gug, “darkness,” while Magig is ma (MA = métu, 
Briinnow, no. 6774) + gug, “land of darkness.”** Magég as an 
ethnic name is vouched for by Gen. X, so this awkward Sumerian 
etymology need not be taken very seriously, but since gug = 
kukku = LU = dalahu, “muddy, confuse,” probably means 
“chaos” in Sumerian, this explanation of Gég would be plausible 
if gug were ever med in Sumerian as an appellation of the 
monster of chaos. Since it never is, Van Hoonacker’s hypothesis 
will have to be rejected. The third view is based upon EA no. 1, 
lines 36-40, where the Cossaean king Kada’man-Harhbe is quoted 
as fearing that the Egyptians had palmed off on his emissaries 
as his sister some daughter of a plebeian (muskénuw), of a man 
of Gaga (Gag@a), Hanikalbat, or Ugarit. That this land of 
Gaga refers to a barbarous region is evident, and since it is 
mentioned with Hanigalbat, or Melitene, and Ugarit in north- 
western Syria, it clearly lay also in the north, a circumstance 
which has led many scholars to identify it with Gog. Since, how- 
ever, Gaga is not mentioned elsewhere in our Egyptian or 
cuneiform sources, it is presumably a contraction of some better 
known name—Gargamis (Carchemish) according to Weber, EA 
1015. But it is not easy to see why Carchemish should be a 
proverbially barbarous land, as Gaga clearly was. In the writer’s 
opinion, Gaga is a slight corruption of Gaga, a name applied 
in the Boghaz-kéi tablets to a wild, mountainous district north 
of Melitene, on the confines of Armenia and Cappadocia. 


33 Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 246 f. and Meyer, Geschichte, § 464. 

34 See ZA XXVIII, 336. 

35 Cf. JAOS XLII, 198. 

36 For the location of Gaiga see Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, 
I, 14, and AAA X, 177ff. Having worked with Professor Garstang over 
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According to Forrer, the people of GaSga are spoken of as 
swineherds in the Hittite texts, a fact which sufficiently char- 
acterizes their barbarous habits of life.” In the Egyptian texts 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty the people of GaSga are called the 
Kk (Hittite GaSgaS), and in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
I they appear as a race of northern barbarians, under the name 
Kaxki (written Kaski, but pronounced Kashi); in the Anatolian 
languages there is little or no distinction between the voiced and 
voiceles: stops.** The correctness of our result is supported by 
the fact that we now have a regular geographical sequence— 
Gaga, Hanigalbat, and Ugarit—from north to south. 

Since Gég is a perfectly regular Hebrew obscuration of Gaga, 
the gentilic seems to have survived long after the Gaga folk 
passed into oblivion, with the general meaning “barbarian.” 
Whether Gég in Ezekiel reflects the historical Gyges or not, it 
almost certainly is, to some extent, at least, a reminiscence of 
Gag@a, “barbarian.”—But what is the origin of the name 
Magég, 80 curiously like Gég? 

Aside from our passage in Ezekiel, Magég only occurs in the 
list of the sons of Japheth: Gomer, Magig, Madai, Yawan, 


Tabal, Mesek, and Tiras, i. e., Cimmerians (Assyr. Gimir@a), 
Magog, Medes, Ionians, Tibareni of Pontus, Moschi (Assyr. 
Muski, Muski)® of Phrygia and Cappadocia (later of Armenia), 


most of the material, the writer feels certain of the correctness of the 
main results of his work. 

31 Forrer’s discussion may be found in a recent issue of MDOG. 

38 Cf. JPOS I, 57, n. 2. 

39 The Heb. Medek shows that Muski (pronounced Muski) is the right 
spelling. The writing Mui3ki is parallel to that of or Aagiza, 
where the ccrrect form, as shown by the Hebrew, would be Asgiza. 
This variation is not, however, anomalous; the writer has elsewhere 
(JBL XXXIX, 167) pointed out that in Assyrian the s is confused with 
% before k, g, and g, In the Assyrian dialect this means that && becomes 
sk, not the reverse, as might be thought from the orthography. If any 
are still uncertain in their minds about the law that Assyrian and 
Babylonian have inverted the values of the sibilants, let them read the 
remarks of Tallquist, Assyrian Personal Names, pp. XVIILf. This does 
not, however, indicate that the Babylonians preserved the original Semitic 
values, which the Assyrians reversed, but precisely the opposite; the 
Assyrians kept the Accadian values of the sibilants, which are those of 
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and Tarsus (?—Assyr. Tdrzi, Aram. Tarz). Magdg evidently 
refers to a nomadic people of the north, probably, according to 
Josephus, the Scythians. No other people whom the references 
fit is known. It is true that the Scythians seem to appear again 
as Askenaz, i. e., Skunz (?),* listed among the Cimmerian tribes, 
but this misunderstanding is quite as natural as the double 
listing of the Sabaeans under the heads Seba and Seba, one being 
properly the native South Arabian, the other being the Hebrew 
pronunciation of the name. The name Magég I would explain as 
a blend of Manda, the regular Mesopotamian designation for 
“northern barbarian,” and Gég, the Hebrew equivalent, just ex- 
plained. The Manda, or Ummin Manda are usually, perhaps 
always, combined with the nomadic Indo-Iranian hordes which 
periodically burst into Western Asia, and are often referred to in 
the cuneiform documents from Babylonia, Assyria, and Cappadocia, 
from the early part of the second millennium, if not earlier, down 
to the sixth century B. c.‘? In the earlier sources the terms Manda 
and Géyim are practically synonymous, it would appear.’? Magég 
would then represent a fusion of Ma(nd), with the short vowel 
dropped, as regularly in Hebrew, and Gég. This is more likely 


by far, it seems to me, than the alternative suggestion that Magog 


43 


is Assyr. mat, “country,” plus Gog, like Zamua and Mazamua. 


parent Semitic (cf. Worrell, JPOS I, 19; Luckenbill, AJSL XL, 12f.; 
the writer, JPOS II, 124). 

40 Most cuneiformists accept this equation without hesitation, but the 
supposed scribal error of nun for original waw is improbable, since the 
matres lectionis would not have been written when Gen. X was composed. 
On the other hand, Forrer’s recent effort to reintroduce the old iden- 
tification with Ascanios and Ascanian cannot be treated lightly. It is 
true that the termination offers difficulty, and that the name is never 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, but my suggestion that Agkenaz 
stands for *Skunz is just as doubtful. 

41 The term Manda for the Indo-European (and other?) hordes from 
the northeast is now known to be very much earlier than supposed, since 
it occurs in texts of the Akkad Dynasty, and is also not uncommon in 
the Boghaz-kéi texts (Forrer, ZDMG, 1922, 247—269). 

42 Cf. JPOS I, 75f.; II, 129. 

43 That Mazamua cannot stand for mat Zamua is pointed out by 
Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, p. 43. Mazamua 
is the capital of the land Zamua, and the prefix cannot be Semitic. 
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The difficulty here is that Gég is not an Assyrian word at all, 
while matu is not Hebrew at all. 

Fortunately, we are able to exhibit a perfect parallel, from 
the Amarna Tablets. ARAD-Gepa,“ prince of Jerusalem, writes 
to the Pharaoh (EA no. 288) complaining that the latter is not 
supporting the Egyptian administration in Palestine adequately, 
and that the country has fallen into a state of anarchy. He goes 
on to say (line 33 ff.): “As truly as there is a ship in the midst 
of the sea, the mighty arm of the king will seize Nahrima 
(Naharim = Naharfyim) and Kapasi, but now (meanwhile) the 
Habiru (Hebrews) are seizing the towns of the king.” Kapasi 
is usually considered a mistake of the scribe for Kasi = Ka3%i, 
the land of the Cossaeans (Babylonia),“* but there is nothing to 
explain the intrusion of pa, whereas all other mistakes in proper 
names in the Amarna Tablets are due to omissions of syllables, 
or the like (Gu-la for Gu-ub-la, Na-ah-ma for Na-ah-ri-ma). 
A much more natural explanation is at hand: Kapasi is a blend 
of Kaptara = Kaptor of the OT and Alasi = Ala%iya-rs- 
Eligah," i. e., Kap(tara)-(Al)asi. Kaptara means properly Crete, 
but was probably applied to Aegean lands in general, while 
Alaxiya is Cyprus. The form Alas? is due to the omission of 
the typical Anatolian ending ya, and the use of the Amorite 
pronunciation of the sibilants, as in Urusalim for Yerusalem; 
the people of Jerusalem spoke an Amoritic dialect, in which s 
was the prevailing sibilant, while § was the prevailing one in 
Canaanite and Hebrew.“* The worthy prince of Jerusalem—or 
his scribe—had a hazy idea of Mediterranean geography and 


44 This pronunciation of the name read ordinarily “Abdi-heba will be 
defended elsewhere; cf. for the present the Egyptian transcription gp for 
he-ba or he-pa. 

45 This translation will be explained in a paper on the occurrence of 
the name Selé (“Zaru”) in the Amarna Tablets, to appear in JEA. 

46 Cf. Weber, EA 1340 f. 

47 For Alasiya = Cyprus cf. Weber, EA 1076f. The equation is 
demonstrated by the Report of Wen-Amén, and the references in the 
Boghaz-kdéi texts. Contrast Wainwright, Klio, Vol. XIV, 1—36, who tries 
to show that Alasiya lay on the coast of Northern Syria, a view which 
is now no longer tenable. 


48 The writer expects to treat this theme at length in the near future. 
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nomenclature, and the notions he had imbibed from time to 
time converged and formed a composite picture in his mind.” 
We can hardly smile; have we not ourselves perpetrated such 
monstrosities as Hwrasia and Amerindia? 


4, THE ROLE OF THE POSTDILUVIAN PATRIARCHS 
IN HEBREW HISTORY 


It has long been recognized that the list of eight patriarchs 
between Shem and Abram, Gen. 11 12—24 is a traditional 
document of great importance, but there were as many different 
ways of interpreting it as there were commentators. Passing by 
the two extreme groups which believe either that the list re- 
presents an actual primogenitive genealogy or that it is a tribal 
pantheon, we have every possible intermediate view. Some have 
even thought that the postdiluvian list of ten was a doublet of 
the antediluvian list, nor are there lacking arguments to support 
such a contention. The striking analogy which exists between 
some of the names of our list and geographical names of north- 
western Mesopotamia has, however, convinced most scholars 
that a connection is there and must be explained. In our opinion 
the connection is much clearer and more important than has 
generally been realized; in fact, our list seems to shed unexpected 
light on the prehistory of the Hebrew people, and to enable us 
to bring important evidence in support of the fundamental 
equation, Habiru = Hebrew. 

In the case of the last three pre-Abrahamic patriarchs, we 
have little difficulty, since the necessary combinations have 
already been made by others. Yet there are some fine points 
which have not been properly elucidated. The name of Serug 
(31) was compared long ago with Syriac Sariig, Assyr. Sariigi® 
(written with s but pronounced with 3, as always in Assyrian),”’ 
modern Arabic Seréij, the name of a town or district west of 


49 Exactly such a composite picture in the early Greek mind is 

illustrated by the blend of and to “Syrian.” 
50 For Assyr. Sarigi cf. Schiffer, Die Araméer, P- 44, n. 1, ete. 

61 Of. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p. xviii. 
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Harrin. The sibilant offers no difficulty when we recall that 
Heb. &, which corresponds etymologically to Aramaic DB, is 
transcribed with ‘a s, pronounced %, in Assyrian; e. g., Sirl@a 
(written Sirl@’a) = Yisra’eli, Santru (written Saniru) = Senir, ete. 
The explanation of this seeming inconsistency cannot yet be 
given; there are still serious difficulties in defining the exact 
pronunciations of Hebrew sin and samek. We can only establish 
the philological rules governing them, and trust to the future 
for the interpretation of our rules. 

Heb. Nahér (WM) corresponds, as suggested for years, to 
Assyr. Til-Nahiri, the name of a town in the Harran district.” 
The vocalism of the two names is really exactly equivalent, for 
Nahiri should evidently be written Nahhir(i); since Heb. gatol 
(e. g., gardb, gadé&) corresponds morphologically in a whole 
grammatical category to Aram. gattil (e. g., garrtb, qaddi), the 
two forms are practically interchangeable, on the principle of 
morphological adaptation, or analogical back-formation (cf. above). 
In this case, Nakhir is presumably original, while Nahdr is a 
back-formation in Hebrew, since the Hebrews originally spoke 
Aramaic. 

The third name of this group, Terah (ITV) is presumably to 
be found in the place-name Til-3a-turahi, belonging to a town 
on the Balih. This combination was originally suggested tent- 
atively by Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p.80, and remained unnoticed 
until Kraeling proposed it independently. Assyr. turahu means 
“ibex,” so we clearly have to do with a personal name, which 
also appears as 7h in the Safaitic inscriptions, The two names 
Til-Nahiri and Til-3a-Turahi are very interesting, since they 
belong in the same category as Tell el“Amdrneh (one below 
Carchemish, another in Egypt), “Mound of the ‘Amfrneh Tribe” 
(Bent ‘Amran), and Tell Hasan es-Salih, Tell Abi Mahfiz 
(both in Palestine), called after former owners of the sites. 
Place-names formed with the word tillw, “mound,” are found 
almost exclusively within the Aramaic region of northwestern 
Mesopotamia, where they are very common, Their formation 


52 For Til Nabiri cf. KAT 477f.; Kraeling, Aram and Israel, pp. 246. 
33 ZATW XL (1922), 153f. 
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seems to be like that of Arabic place-names with ¢ell; e. g., one 
o” the most important Aramaic centers of Upper Mesopotamia 
was called Til-abné, “Mound of Stones,” like modern Arabic 
Tell el-Hajar, 2 common name. Another important town was 
called Til-Barsip, i. e., “Mound of (the city) Barsip”; in the 
early Sumerian period of Mesopotamian history Barsip was the 
name of the place, afterwards destroyed and renamed Til- 
Barsip. There can be no doubt as to the general period at 
which the old Sumerian and Hurrian (?) towns of Upper Meso- 
potamia were destroyed; this must have occurred in the early 
part of the second millennium, presumably in connection with 
the great irruption of northern barbarians between the nine- 
teenth and the seventeenth centuries B. C.” It was at this time 
that we must place the first development of the Aramaean 
settlements in Mesopotamia (see below). The Aramaean settlers 
gave names beginning with fell to the mounds which represented 
the sites of old towns, destroyed in the great barbarian in- 
undation; when they became sedentary they reoccupied many, 
perhaps most of the ancient sites, which still kept their former 
Aramaean names, however. Exactly the same process is familiar 


to all students of Arab history in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
Having found the names of the last three patriarchs before 
Abram represented by place-names in Upper Mesopotamia, let 
us turn to the two preceding, Peleg and Reu. Peleg is probably 
identified correctly with Phaliga on the Euphrates, just above 
the mouth of the Habir. Isidore of Charax explains the name 
as meaning “half-way station” (uecoropixor),”* naturally thinking 


54 The name Barsip can hardly be separated from Barziba = Borsippa, 
with which it seems to have first been compared by Hommel. There 
are a number of other Sumerian place-names in Upper Mesopotamia; 
e. g., Ha-bur, “River of Fertility” (identical in name but not otherwise 
with the river Hubur in the underworld); Kar-Gamis, “Quay of Gamis” 
(JAOS XL, 319); Harran, “Road”; not to mention more doubtful cases. 
In the light of this material, Ungnad’s theory that the Subaraeans or 
Hurrians formed the aboriginal stock of Mesopotamia becomes doubtful, 
to say the least; cf. his brochure Die dltesten Vilkerwanderungen Vorder- 
asiens, Breslau, 1923, p. 8 

85 Cf. JSOR VIII, 55 and n. 8; JPOS II, 122ff. 

86 Parthian Stations, 1; Schoff’s edition, p. 4. 
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of Aram, pilgd, “part, half, middle,” but a derivation from 
Assyr. palgu, “canal,” seems more likely. The idea expressed 
in Gen. 1025 that Peleg received his name from the division 
of the earth in his days is naturally a learned deduction from 
a popular etymology. 

The name Reu (\Y") has not been identified, so far as we 
know. The ending #, as in Penti-el, etc., shows clearly enough 
that Re is an abbreviation or hypocoristicon of Re‘t-el, a 
name otherwise familiar in early Hebrew history. The view that 
Ret is shortened from Re‘ii-el is also held by Skinner (Genesis, 
ad. loc.). We would propose the identification of the name with 
that of Ra‘ilu, a town situated on an island in the Euphrates 
just below “Anat (Anah), and thus about half-way between the 
mouth of the Habir and the Babylonian frontier at Rapiqu. 
The place is mentioned by Samas-réS-usur, prefect of Sthi and 
Maeri (Mari),"’ who spells it Ra-ilu, and also in the new Nabo- 
polassar Chronicle,®* where it is written Ra-hi-i-lu, so the 
pronunciation Ra‘ilu is quite certain. 

We still have left three names between Shem and Peleg, 
those of Arphaxad, Selah, and Eber. Arphaxad (TWOD 18) is 
still a puzzle. The difficulties in the way of a combination with 
the district of Arrapha, older Arraphu” and Greek Arrapachitis, 
are too serious to make this view likely at present, though the 
writer formerly defended it. The name is most certainly non- 
Semitic, and resembles the numerous Hurrian(?) or Anatolian 
place-names beginning with ar or ending with ad/t (voiced and 
voiceless stops are practically interchangeable in the Caucasian 
and Anatolian languages) closely in formation. It surely belongs 
with such Upper Mesopotamian place-names as Haligalbat, 
Ukulzat, Axtat, Arahat, and Kahat, all in use during the second 


57 Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, no. 1, col. IV, 1. 

58 Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, p. 83, line 33, and n. 10, 
 +§9 Cf. JBL XXXVI, 133ff.; JPOS I, 78. My attempt to connect Ur 
with Arbela waz unfortunate, and deserves the drastic statement of it 
given by Clay, Origin of Biblical Traditions, p. 43, n. 9. One may operate 
too freely by far with hypothetic alterations of text. 

60 The form Hanigalbat is probably dissimilation of a more original 
Haligalbat; cf. AJP XLIII, 167. 
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millennium B.C. We may, therefore, expect it to turn up before 
long in the triangle formed by the Habir and Euphrates, or in 
the land of Hana-Sangar™ to the south of the Habir. It is 
hard to answer the query which comes up in spite of all: is 
there a connection between Arpak3ad and Ur-Kaédim? Such 
a connection has often been assumed, and may well exist, though 
one suspects a modern calembour; one cannot be too careful to 
avoid making artificial comparisons which belong to the category 
of misplaced wit rather than to that of scientific method. Yet 
the possibility that the enigmatic Arpak3ad, handed down by 
hoary tradition, was explained by some ingenious scribal historian 
as representing the South-Babylonian city of Ur, then in Chal- 
daean hands, cannot be gainsaid. It is certainly wiser at present 
to avoid making elaborate hypotheses on the basis of the Ur- 
Kaésdim of our Masoretic text, which is not even found in G, 
offering a translation based upon a Hebrew eres hak-Kasdim, 
or the like. 

The following name Selah (dw) cannot be identified as yet, 
though it is probably a good old Semitic personal and tribal 
name like Methuselah. The element Selah is also a separate 
word which means in Hebrew “dart, lance” or “canal, water- 
course,” where the final consonant was originally # as in Assyr. 
Silahtu, “canal.” 

‘Eber, on the other hand, has a certain identification, though 
a muchdisputed etymology. Since the question is coming up 
again for discussion, we may defend our position, which has not 
been clearly stated, so far as we know. In our opinion, Heb. 
‘Eber, for *Ibr, stands by epenthesis for *Abir,® an intransitive 
participle of the type fail, from the stem ‘br, “traverse, cross, 
wander,” and thus means “wanderer, nomad.” The name is 
thus equivalent in significance to “Arab. Haupt has pointed out 
that the stems ‘br and ‘rb are practically transposed doublets, 
since their derived verbal and nominal forms transpose their 


6 Cf. now my discussion of Sanhar-Sangar in AJSL XL, 125ff. 
62 Cf. Dhorme, {POS III, 45—8. 
63 The philological process is familiar in all the Semitic languages; 
the classical example for this particular type is Arab. bfsa from b@ isa. 
26 
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consonants frequently.“ Since the oldest known form of the 
name “Arab appears as ‘Aribi, i. e., “Arib, in the Assyrian texts, 
we are hardly going too far if we consider ‘Abir and ‘Arib as 
actually transposed doublets. In this case, the former was the 
term in use during the third and second millennium 8. c., with 
the sense of “Aramaean Bedawi” (the parent Hebrew stock is 
termed arammi 6béd, “wandering Aramaean,” in Deut. 26 5),® 
while the latter was the designation applied to Arab Bedawin 
from the beginning of the first millennium B. c., after the former 
had become restricted to the Israelites and related Palestinian 
tribes alone. 

Since the discovery of the Tell el--Amarneh Tablets it has 
generally been assumed that the “’“‘Habiru which appear in 
the letters of the prince of Jerusalem are identical with the 
Hebrews. After the discovery of the identity of the SA-GAZ 
people with the Habiru,” there has been more hesitation, because 


64 The suggestion that the words “Hebrew” and “Arab” are transposed 
doublets we owe to Haupt, who has maintained it for many years. Among 
the transposed derivatives we may mention ‘arabah == ‘abarah (Haupt). 
In Ethiopic ‘abra, “to be desert,” is clearly denominative from an archaic 
*“abir, “desert wanderer,” or the like. The derivatives of the Arabic 
stems ‘br and ‘rb are closely interrelated, so closely, in fact, that it seems 
impossible to disentangle them, as may readily be seen by a careful 
comparison. 

65 Luckenbill has recently suggested another explanation for the ex- 
pression Arammi bed, AJSL XXXVI, 244f., equating it with Aramu 
halqu munnabtu of the Taylor Cylinder, col. V, 11. It is true that mun- 
nabtu, “fugitive,” comes from the same stem as dbed, but as a reflexive 
(nif‘al) it is rather voluntary than involuntary. The expression Arammi? 
dbed may perhaps be rendered “stray Aramaean,” like seh dbed, “stray 
sheep,” for the sake of the metaphor, but since the Aramaeans were 
nomadic to begin with, “wandering” is much more adequate as an English 
rendering than “stray.” On the other hand, the expression halgu in the 
Assyrian passage is a synonym of amir damé, “bloodsoaked,” and habbilu, 
“bandit,” so must have a pejorative meaning not attached to dbed, though 
the stems have the same significance. 

66 Thanks to the Boghaz-kdi tablets, the identity, divined by Winckler, 
has been established beyond cavil. Yet there is no agreement as to the 
reason why the ideogram SA-GAZ, which stands also for habbatu, “robber,” 
should be employed regularly in the second millennium for Habiru. The 
usual idea, which we share, is that no clear distinction was made between 
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of the wide range of the SA-GAZ in the ‘Amarneh and Boghaz- 
k6i correspondence. The god Habiru also appears in Hittite 
and Assyrian documents. Dhorme has recently emphasized the 
importance of the new material for the elucidation of the problem, 
regarding it as decisively settling the debate against the identity 
of the Habiru with the Hebrews.” His theory is that the Habiru 
were a group of Syrians hostile to Egyptian domination, and 
hence under Hittite protection. The word he considers an ap- 
pellative, derived from Canaanite haber, “friend, companion,” 
and thus to be rendered “confederate” or “Eidgenosse.” He 
argues that Habiru is an appellative and not a gentilic at all. 

Undoubtedly Habirw could be considered as respresenting 
haber, but this explanation is difficult to reconcile with other 
facts. In the letters from Jerusalem, other names of peoples, 


roving bands of robbers and bands of equally thievish Bedawin. Even in 
our days practically every Bedawi is an actual or potential robber; in 
ancient times it was still more so. The close relation is illustrated by 
the fact that the same word means “Bedawi” in Egyptian (%dse) and 
“robber” in Hebrew (80seh); cf. Bohl, Kanaander und Hebrier, p. 89, n. 2. 
Very likely, the suggestion for the use of this particular ideogram came 
from the similarity in sound between habbatu and habiru, as ‘abiru was 
pronounced by the Accadians. Luckenbill’s view (AJTh XXII, 37, n. 1; 
AJSL XXXVI, 244f.}) that Habiru is an Accadian appellative, meaning 
“brigand,” from an otherwise unknown stem habéru, parallel to habalu, 
breaks down before the fact that the god Habiru and the gods of the 
Habiru are mentioned in Assyrian and Hittite sources (cf. Jirku, OLZ 
- 1921, 246f.; Gustavs, ZATW XL, 313f.). Moreover, Habiru is marked 
“once as a Canaanite word in EA 290, 24, while in another passage it is 
written with the determinative for “country.” These objections do not 
affect Dhorme’s theory, however. The exact meaning of the Sumerian 
expression SA-GAZ is difficult to decide, since sa means “cord, tendon,” 
while gaz is “to kill.” Ungnad (op. cit., p. 15) thinks that SA-GAZ means 
properly “slinger” (Schleuderer), but this is apparently deduced from the 
ideogram, which hardly lends itself to such an interpretation, since gaz 
_means “strike, slay,” not “throw.” I would suggest that SA-GAZ means 
properly “strangler” (slayer with a cord); it is well-known that a robber 
guild like the Thugs of India practises this mode of slaying victims 
almost exclusively. 
6? Dhorme’s paper, read before the Palestine Oriental fociety May 8, 
1924, will appear in the Journal of the society, vol. IV; cf. already RB 
1924, 12—16. 
26* 
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like Kasi, are treated in the same way as Habiru/i. Thus in 
no. 287, line 31 we have (in genitive, ana accidentally omitted) 
77q-bi-ri; in line 33 (also in genitive) Ka-Xi-ya (written 
PI),“my Nubians,” like“ Su-te-ya, “my Bedawin,” in no.195,29 
(here immediately after ““"'‘SA-GAZ"-ya = “my Habiru”). 
Illustrations may be multiplied, but this is not necessary here. 
To judge from a passage like no. 288, 38, where we have teléqi’t 
Habiru, “the Habiru take (in the plural),” Habiru is treated 
as a collective, like Midyan, Méab, Yisra’el, etc., in the Old 
Testament; cf., e. g., 2 Kings 3 21: OW ANID 531. This con- 
struction is so exceedingly common in Hebrew that we cannot 
be surprised to find it in the older Canaanite. 

Moreover, the Habiru appear in Mesopotamia long before the 
Egyptian Empire in Asia. They are mentioned several times in 
documents from the Larsa Dynasty, toward the close of the 
third millennium B. c.® More recently the SA-GAZ have been 
found mentioned in Hittite translations of the inscriptions (or 
romance?) of Naram-Sin of Akkad.® Here, however, one can- 
not help suspecting that SA-GAZ is a translation of the archaic 
Su-ti-um™", or the like, and merely shows that SA-GAZ was 
the ordinary Hittite equivalent of “Semitic nomad” in general. 
The occurrences in the Larsa texts are, however, phonetically 
written, and thus make it impossible to accept the correctness 
of Dhorme’s view unless we suppose that these Habiru have 
nothing in common with the Habiru of the fourteenth century, 
a highly improbable supposition. 

The picture of the Habiru which we draw from our inscrip- 
tional sources is very like that we draw from our analysis of the 
Old Testament traditions concerning the Hebrews. In both we 
have a nomadic people occupying the steppes of Mesopotamia 
during the general period corresponding to the end of the third 
and the early part of the second millennium 8.c. This folk 
played so important a réle in Upper Mesopotamia and northern 


68 The texts mentioning the Habiru have been published by Scheil 
(RA XII, 114f.) and Miss Grice, whose publication does not happen to 
be accessible to me. 

69 See Forrer, Die Boghazkii-Texte in Umschrift, Leipzig, 1922, no. 5, 
rey. 10, 
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Syria that its gods are mentioned in the oath formulae of the 
treaties between Hatte and Mitanni, as well as between Hatte 
and Nuha&si. Since the oath formulae in these treaties are al- 
most exhaustive, mentioning even the Indo-Iranian divinities of 
the Manda hordes, who seem to have formed a privileged cate- 
gory of the population, it would be surprising if the gods of 
the Hebrews were omitted. From the list of the ancestral Hebrew 
tribes preserved in our catalogue of patriarchs, as well as from 
the traditions concerning the career of Abram, Laban, and their 
families in Harrin, it is evident that the Hebrews were one of 
the most important elements in the population of the region 
between the Euphrates and the Habfr, though they were 
presumably looked down upon as semi-nomadic barbarians by 
the inhabitants of the civilized centers. 

There are many additional phases to this question, but we 
have said enough for the moment. It can no longer be dovbtful 
that the first home of the Aramaeans, which then called them- 
selves “Hebrews” after leaving their cradle in Arabia, was in 
the valleys of the Euphrates and its tributaries, in the west and 


northwest of the greater Mesopotamia. It was from this region, 
called Paddan-Aram by the Hebrews, that Abram and the Bené 
Ya‘qob came to Palestine and Egypt, probably swept into the 
current of the Hyksos irruption, as the writer has maintained 


elsewhere.”° ™ 


70 See JPOS I, 65 ff.; II, 121 ff. 

71 The writer hopes to continue this series of biblical notes with brief 
studies of the massebét, teraphim, etc., as well as discussions of lexico- 
graphical and hermeneutic questions. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1923, 


HE fifty-ninth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was held at the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
West 68th Street near West Central Park, New York City. 
The first session was called to order at 2.00 p. m. on Thursday, 
December 27, 1923: President Margolis in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been printed in the 
Journal were not read. Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, 
of the Recording Secretary, and of the Treasurer were read 
and ordered to be filed. To audit the treasurer’s account 
Professors Fowler and DeLong were appointed. 

Professors Haupt, Arnold, and Fullerton were appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on arrangements consisting of Professors 
Gottheil, Bewer, and Marx made a verbal report. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of thanks to 
the Jewish Institute of Religion in appreciation for the hos- 
pitality extended to the Society at this meeting. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By M. L. Margolis: “Our Own Future: A Forecast and a Program.” 
(Presidential Address.) 
By A. G. Sellen: “The Interpretative Value of the Synoptic Source 

Analysis.” 

By W. H. Worrell: “The Operation of Polarity in Semitic.” 
By J. A. Montgomery: “More Comments on the Greek Versions of Daniel.” 
By G. A. Barton: “Some Influences of Apollos in the New Testament.” 

Thursday Evening, December 27. The Society met at about 
8.30 p.m. The following illustrated papers and reports were 
presented: 

By M. I. Hussey: “Report of the Field Secretary of the Oriental Fund.” 
By W. H. P. Hatch: “Sinai and Nitria: An Expedition in Quest of 
Manuscripts.” 
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By W. J. Moulton: “Report of the American School in Jerusalem.” 
By D. G. Lyon: “Publication of the Harvard Excavations at Samaria.” 
By D. G. Lyon: “Hebrew Ostraka from Samaria.” 


Friday Morning, December 28. The Society convened at 
about 9.00 a.m. The Nominating Committee suggested the 
following officers for 1924 who were forthwith elected by the 
Society: 


Prof. C. R, Bowen President 
Prof. J. A. Bewer Vice-President 
Prof. H. J. Cadbury Secretary 
Prof. M. I, Hussey Treasurer 
Prof. B. W. Bacon 
Prof. R. H. Gottheil 
Prof. J. H. Ropes 
Prof. N. Schmidt 
Prof. H. P. Smith 


Associates in Council 


Representative among the Trustees 
Pres, W. J. Moulton { of the American Schools of Oriental 


Research. 


Report was made of the proceedings of the Council. Their 
report was accepted and the persons named by them were 
elected members of the Society. At their suggestion it was 
voted that the Society should accept the invitation of Chicago 
University and of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research to 
hold the next annual meeting in Chicago. The question of the 
time of meeting was referred to the newly elected Council. 

It was voted that the Secretary be instructed to change the 
By-Laws of this Society so that Section VII first sentence 
should read simply “each member shall annually pay a tax 
of $ 3.00.” 

It was voted that the Treasurer be permitted in sending out 
bills for membership in the Society to enclose a request for 
support of the American School of Oriental Research. 

The Committee appointed to prepare the list of Biblical 
Manuscripts in America reported that their list had now been 
published in the Journal. At their request the Committee was 
discharged. 
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The following memorial resolutions prepared by Professors 
Hincks and Montgomery were adopted by the Society and the 
Secretary was instructed to send copies to the families of the 
deceased. The resolutions are as follows: 


Dr. William H. Cobb graduated at Amherst and studied theology 
at Princeton and Andover. After spending fifteen years in the 
pastorate he became in 1887 librarian of the Congregational Library 
in Boston, and held that position until his death, May 1, 1923. 
The library, which was founded primarily “to preserve the religious 
history and literature of New England,” and “to serve the special 
interests of Congregationalists,” under Dr. Cobb’s direction enlarged 
its scope without losing its essentially historical character. A note- 
worthy addition to its contents during his long period of service 
was that of Bishop Stubbs’ library of English history and literature. 
Dr. Cobb’s service as a learned librarian is illustrated by his little 
monograph “Seven Centuries of Congregational Literature.” He 
served this society as recording secretary from 1892 to 1916. During 
much of that time he was a member of the publishing committee 
and gave time and labor without stint to preparing the Journal 
for publication. “During his incumbency,” wrote his immediate 
successor, “the Congregational Library in Boston, was practically 
the permanent office and depository of the Society.” The accom- 
panying words of appreciation may also fitly be quoted. “As sec- 
retary I have come to realize more than ever the invaluable ser- 
vices rendered by the late secretary.”. Dr. Cobb’s scholarly con- 
tributions to the society consisted for the most part of elaborate 
discussions of the historical and critical questions suggested by the 
book of Isaiah, of which book he was, through his active life, an 
enthusiastic student. They are characterized by great familiarity 
with the text, wide knowledge of the criticism of the prophetic 
literature and a deep feeling for the aesthetic qualities of the 
writings discussed. While the author’s views are maintained with 
vigor, his polemic is courteous and not uncandid. Conservative 
feeling was blended in Dr. Cobb with love of truth, and did not 
prevent him from accepting some of the leading positions reached 
by Old Testament criticism. A striking evidence of his sincerity 
and candor appeared in his frankly acknowledging that a certain 
critical device which he had invented and had applied with immense 
labor he had found to be futile. 


Dr. Cobb’s most elaborate contribution to Old Testament study 
was the essay entitled A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, 
which received a prize offered by Manchester College, Oxford, and 
was published by the Clarendon Press, (Oxford) in 1905. In it the 
qualities of the author’s scholarship, thoroughness, accuracy, and 
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discrimination appear at their best. Those traits of character which 
endeared Dr. Cobb to his friends do not come within the scope of 
this minute. Perhaps it may properly include the reflection that in 
him that admirable product of Protestant Christianity the learned 


minister was well illustrated. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis shares with many 
and varied groups in the feeling of deep sorrow and great loss at 
the passing of the Honorable Mayer Sulzberger from this world’s 
life, April 20, 1923. One of the leaders of the Philadelphia Bar, 
an eminent jurist whose name will long be remembered in the 
legal traditions of his city, a wise, devoted and generous patron of 
the religion and philanthropy of his beloved community, and a 
citizen in the largest sense of the word, he possessed the genius 
and found the time not only for the cultivation of Biblical studies 
but also for original contributions to the knowledge of the Bible. 
We have to note in particular his several series of constitutional 
studies in the history of Israel, a field for which his rich endow- 
ments of mind and training peculiarly fitted him: The Am-ha-Aretz: 
The Ancient Hebrew Parliament (1909); The Polity of the Ancient 
Hebrews (1912); and the posthumously published volume (1923), 
The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel. He was always interested 
in the causes of this Society, and his death marks the passing of 
an elder type of scholarship, at once profound and human, which 
the professional can but envy. 


The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined 
the account of the Treasurer and found it correct. A vote of 
commendation was given to the retiring Treasurer for his 
faithful service. 


Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By P. Haupt: “The Origin of Circumcision.” 

By P. Haupt: “Salted with Fire.” 

By P. Haupt: “Camel and Needle’s Eye.” 

By K. Fullerton: “On Job 401-5 as the Original End of the Book.” 

By C. C. Torrey: “The Prophecy of Habakkuk and the Armies of 
Alexander.” 

By F. J. Stephens: “The Babylonian Dragon Myth in Habakkuk 3.” 

By T. J. Meek: “Babylonian Parallels to the Song of Songs.” 

By G. S. Cooke: “The Song of Songs and Modern Palestinian and Syrian 
Folk Songs.” 

By R. P. Dougherty: “Cuneiform Parallels to 1 Kings 47-28.” 

By J. H. Ropes: “The History of Certain New Testament Uncials,” 
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Friday Afternoon, December 28. The Society met at 2.00 p. m. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By F. P. Ramsay: “Psalm 103,” 

By N. Schmidt: “Some Recent Studies of the Term ‘Son of Man’: ws 

By C. R. Bowen: “Notes on the Fourti Gospel.” 

By B. A. Elzas: “The Gentle Art of Text Emending.” 

By R. H. Pfeiffer: “The Oldest Decalogue.” 

By H. T. Fowler: “Paul, Q, and the Jerusalem Church.” 

By I. J. Peritz: “The Earliest Interpretation of the Death of Christ in 
Social Terms.” 

By J. A. Maynard: “The Element of Controversy in the Documents of 
the Pentateuch.” 

By A. M. Perry: “Jesus in Jerusalem: A Note upon Chronology.” 

By H. 8S. Gehman: “Notes on Persian Words in Esther.” 

By W. H. Johnson: “Evolution and the Fall.” 

‘By J. A. Kelso: “Note on 1 Sam. 1319-23.” 


The following papers were read by title only, either on 
account of the absence of the author or from lack of time. 
By L. Finkelstein: “Traders and Artisans in Prophetic Times.” 

By I. Eitan: “Short Grammatical Notes.” 
By I. Eitan: “The Crux in Prov. 2716.” 
By I. Eitan: “An Egyptian Loan Word in Isaiah 19.” 
By P. Haupt: “The First Poem of Deutero-Isaiah.” 
By J. A. Kelso: “The Tombs and Sanctuaries of Petra.” 
By J. A. Kelso: “The Role of the Hittites in the Old Testament.” 
By J. Bloch: “Syriac Rendering of borith in Jer. 222 and Mal. 32.” 
By R. Levy: “Deutero-Isaianic Influences in Biblical Literature.” 
By L. I. Newman: “Huss, Zwingli and Servetus: Their Contribution to 
Biblical Exegesis.” 
By J. R. Harris: “The Gospel Harmony of Zacharias Chrysopolitanus.” 
By C. P. Coffin: “The Meaning of 1 Cor. 1532.” 
By W. N. Stearns: “A Christian Hymn 1700 Years Old.” 
By C. C. Torrey: “‘Cast It Unto the Potter,’ Zech. 1113; Matt. 27 9f.” 
By B. A. Elzas: “Note on Job 10 20-22.” 
By B. A. Elzas: “A Further Word on Amos 26, 7.” 
By C. C. Torrey: “‘He Shall Be Called a Nazarene,’ Matt. 223.” 
By K. Fullerton: “Notes on Isaiah 8.” 
By G. A. Barton: “Origin of the Discrepancy between the Synoptists and the 
Fourth Gospel as to the Date and Cheracter of Christ’s Last Supper.” 
By J. A. Bewer: “Nehemiah’s Repair of the Wall According to Josephus.” 
By: J. A. Montgomery: (a) “‘These Twenty Years, etc.’ 
(b) “Some Aramaisms in Ecclesiastes.” 
The Society adjourned at 4.30 p. m. 


Henry J. Cappury, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


During the year the following numbers of the Journal have 
appeared: the reprint of volume XX XIV; part 4 of volume XL 
(including index to volumes XXI to XL); and volumes XLI 
and XLII entire. As a consequence, the Editorial Board is 
in a position to congratulate itself on having at last brought 
the Journal up to date. 

Members are urgently reminded that the Journal cannot 
prosper unless the Editors are offered a larger number of 
appropriate articles. It often happens that some of the best 
papers read at our meetings are never submitted for publication. 
With the passing of members who in former years contributed 
generously to the Journal, it is more than ever necessary that 
those who remain take seriously to heart their responsibility 
toward the organ of this Society. The need is the more 
pressing in view of the fact that within the last decade or so 
several new journals have appeared to claim the time and 
attention of our members. 


GrorcE Dann, Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


The membership of the Society of Biblical Literature appears 
to be 345 which is an increase of 9 over the number reported 
last year. 

22 Members have joined during the year, a few have been 
reinstated in membership, several resigned or allowed their 
membership to lapse and the following have deceased: 

Rev. W. O. Ruston joined in 1921, died May 27, 1922. 

Hon. Mayer Sulzberger joined in 1916, died April 20, 1923. 
Rev. William H. Cobb joined in 1882, died May 1, 1923. 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom joined in 1887, died August 13, 1923, 


There are also ten honorary members. 


Respectfully submitted, - 


Heyry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
Dec. 20, 1923. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, 1923 


Jan. 1, Balance from 1922 ..... 
Feb: 2, Interest on Trust Acc’t . 
Mar. 8, Yale University Press 

May 12, K. Fullerton ... 

June 1, Interest on Savings Acc’t . 

» Trust Acc’t. .. 
Nov. 20, R.H. Bainton. ...... 
Dec. 1, Interest on Savings Acc’t . 

Dues in 19238 ........ 


Disbursements 
1, Shea Brothers, printing. . . 
3, Editorial expense... . 

16, Home News, printing. ... 

25, Stamped envelopes, Treasurer . . 
1, 0. H. Gates, expense of Index. . 
5, Clerical work, Treasurer 
7, W. Drugulin, Vol. 40, 3 

. 2, Clerical work, Secretary. ... 
23, Exchange on Canadian check . 
23, Returned check ....... 

. 14, W. Drugulin, 34, 1—4; 41, 1—2 

10, » 40, 4 
7, Editorial expense. .... 


20, W. Drugulin, 41, 3—4. 
4, Editorial expense. . . 

29, 
10, W. Drugulin, 42,1-2. ... 
8, Editorial expense. .. . 

18, W. Drugulin, 42, 3—4 

18, , » reprints 

26, Cash on hand ..... 


Audited and found correct, December 28, 1923. 


HENRY T. FOWLER 
IRWIN H. DE LONG 


vii 
Receipts 
22.00 
159 
$ 3106.07 
Jan. 
4.00 
Feb. 25.00 
Ma ig 4,35 
Apr 
Jun 6.00 
$ 3106.07 
T. J. MEEK, Treasurer. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY?! 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Halle, Germany. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. Rudolf Kittel, D.D., Leipzig, Germany. 

Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 

Rev. John Skinner, D.D., Cambridge, England. 

Prof, G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(693) Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D.D., D.C.L., Westmount, P.Q., Canada. 

(628) Rev. Prof. Howard C. Ackerman, B.D., M.A., Nashotah, Wis. 

(593) Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

(496) Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N.Y. City. 

(242) Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

(731) Rev. Abel Ahlquist, Ph.D., New Britain, Conn. 

(676) Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph.D., American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

(466) Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

(415) Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(711) Rev. Prof. §.. Angus, Pi.D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia. 

(305) 96 Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 17 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

(724) '22 Rev. Prof. J. Cullen Ayer, Ph.D., S. T.D., 200 St. Mark’ Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
(184) ’88 Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn, 
1 This list has been corrected up to Aug. 1, 1924. Members are requested to notify 


the Recording Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, 7 Buckingham Place, a 38, Mass, of 
any change of address. ~ 


2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 
of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Dean Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Moses Bailey, A.M., 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Lieut. C. C. Baker, care Dominguez Laud Corporation, Towance, 
Calif. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, M.A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Prof. George A. Barton, 3725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 6 Chelsea Sq., N.Y. City. 

Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph.D., D.D., Theological Sem- 
inary, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. C. D. Benjamin, Ph.D., 1441 Pine St., Norristown, Pa. 

Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy. Pa. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph. D.,D. D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Pres. James A. Blaisdell, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Rev. Joshua Bloch, Ph.D., 346 E. 173th St., N. Y. City. 

Rev. P. F. Bloomhardt, Ph. D., 134 E. Delevan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Father A. M. Bolduc, 8.M., S.T.L., Marist College, Brook- 
land, D.C. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

Prof, Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., Meadville Theol. School, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., 289 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, 414 Clifton St., Lakewood, N. J. 

Mrs. Beatrice A. Brooks, Ph.D., Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., 3041 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

Prof. M. D. Buell, Mount Dora, Fla. 

Prof. Walter E. Bundy, Ph.D., De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Prof. Ernest Ward Burch, Ph.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Rev. Millar Burrows, 107 Carmel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. E. D. Burton, D.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. R. Butin, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Prof. Moses Buttenwieser, Ph.D., 252 Loraine Ave., Clifton, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 7 Buckingham Place, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Rev. James T. Carlyon, S.T.M., D.D., Dliff School of Theology, 
Deuver, Col. 

Mr. L. L. Carpenter, B.A., Th.D., 1419 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 


x | 
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(210) "91 
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(561) "16 
(694) 
(718) 
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(326) °99 
(318) °98 
(618) "21 
(551) 
(604) 
(751) °23 
(380) °05 
(423) 
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(311) 197 
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(301) °96 
(102) 
(719) 
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(747) 123 
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Prof. Henry Beach Carré, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

William David Carroll, B.A., American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem. 

William Owen Carver, Th. D., D.D., LL.D., Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

I. M. Casanowicz, Ph.D., National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Shirley J. Case, Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. James L, Cheney, Ph.D., Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, O. 


Prof. Edward Chiera, Ph. D., 1538 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Calvin M. Clark, Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Albert T.Clay, Ph. D.,401 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn. 

C. P. Coffin, 1744-208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rabbi Simon Cohen, P. O. Box 473, Springfield, Ohio. 

Rabbi Simon R. Cohen, 1421 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

David C. Cook, Elgin, Il. 

Rev. Francis T. Cooke, 673 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rey. George S. Cooke, Houlton, Me. 

Rev. M. Coover, D.D., Lutheran Theol. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Prof. Douglas Hilary Corley, Th.D., Vanderbilt Univ., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Rev. Wm. M. Crane, Ph.D., Richmond, Mass. 

Prof. Harlan Creelman, Ph. D., 118 North St., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. Earle B. Cross, Ph.D., Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester,N.Y. 

Prof. D. E. Culley, Ph. D,, 1120 Pemberton Ave., N.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Charles G. Cumming, B.D., Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. Muriel Streibert Curtis, B.D., Wellesley &1, Mass. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Czarnomska, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 

Prof. Geo. Dahl, Ph. D, 1112 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Clara W. Davidson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Prof. Israel Davidson, 531 W. 123d Si., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Richard Davidson, Ph.D., Knox College, Toronto, Can. 

Prof. John D. Davis, Ph.D., 58 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

M. E. Davis, Th.M., D.D., Box 178, Brownwood, Tex. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dee. 28, 1901 and Dec, 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 


Tus association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
Ir 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 


Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be éspecially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at ‘he first election shail be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Vv 
The Society shall meei 2t least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to ‘he Society. 
WI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
pericular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. - 
VIL 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 
iI 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 
Im 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 


Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


vI 


It Shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

vil 


Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 


the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Vill 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


m 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


. 


Tae American or Onrentat Reszarcn m JeRusaLem was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American Scuoo.is or 
OnrentaL Reszarcn under the laws of t’ District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Arc_aeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of 
Trustees. It is supported by forty-nine American Universities, Colleges 
and Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly 
qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as 
the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of 
the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew 
and other Semitic Languages; Mohammedanis.a; Greek and Roman 
Civilization; Civilization under the Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. 

The School is occupying a rented building in Jerusalem and is sharing 
working quarters with the British School of Archaeology, where its 
Library is associated. Close relations of cooperation have been established 
with the British School and the French School, formerly L’Ecole Biblique 
of the Dominican Convent. There are several good libraries in Jerusalem, 
including that of the School, and there are some large collections of 
manuscripts, chiefly Greek and Arabic. The School has received a bequest 
of $50,000 from the late Rev. Dr. Jamxs B. Nims for the erection of a 
building on the School’s property outside of the Damascus Gate, work 
upon which will be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 

The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, granted by the Archaeological 
Institute, and worth § 1,000, is awarded annually upon competitive 
examination, about March 1, between candidates from the Contributing 
Institutions. Students from these Institutions are admitted free of tuition 
fee. A list of books recommended to candidates for the fellowship and 
copies of recent examination papers will be sent upon application. 

The School in Bagdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. Cray in 
November 1923. The present headquarters of the School are in the 
American Consulate, where a nucleus of a library has been established. 
It is planned to send out annually a qualified Professor to act as the 
Head of the School. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem is W. F. Atsricut, Ph. D. 
The Annual Professor for 1924—25 is Prof. Max L. Marcouis, of Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thayer Fellow, Haratp Iseuott, late Procter 
Fellow at Princeton University. The Annual Professor at the Schvol in 
Bagdad for 1924—25 is Prof. E. Cuera of the University ot Pennsylvania. 

A quarterly Bulletin of the Schools i: pubiished, which is sent gratis to 
those interested. The Annvuat cf the Schools is now in its second volume. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


INSTITUTIONS MEMBERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Amherst College 

Auburn Theological Seminary 
Bangor Theological Seminary 
Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Catholic University 

Columbia University 
Commercial Museum 

Cornell University 

Crozer Theological Seminary 
Dropsie College 

Emory University 

Episcopal Theological School 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
General Theological Seminary 
Goucher College 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


Harvard University 
Haverford College 

Hebrew Union College 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
Johns Hopkins University 


Mount Holyoke College 
Newton Theological Institution 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Pacific Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia Divinity School 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Trinceton University 

Rochester Theological Seminary 
San Francisco Seminary 
Seminary of the Reformed Church 
Smith College 

Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Union Theological Seminary 
University of California 
University of Chicago 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of the South 
University of Toronto 

Vassar College 

Wellesley College 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 

McCormick Theological Seminary 

Meadville Theological Seminary 
For further information address the President, Prof. Jamzs A. Montgomery, 


6806 Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, or the Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. 
Grorce A. Barton, 3725 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


Western Theological Seminary _ 
Xenia Theological Seminary _ 
Yale University 
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Attention is called to the fact that volume XXXIV (1915) has been reissued. 


Copies may be secured at the original price of § 3.00 a volume. Application 
should be made to the 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, Drawer 8, Yale Station, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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